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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  ADVANCES  11  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  advanced  eleven  points 
during  the  month  of  December.  The 
current  index  is  327  compared  to  298  in 
December  1964  and  299  on  December  15, 
1963 

The  advance  in  the  current  '  'All 
Farm  Products'  '  index  was  caused  by  a 
9-point  increase  in  the  ''All  Crops'' 
index  along  with  a  15-point  rise  in  the 
'  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Products' ' 
index.  In  the  crops  group,  tobacco,  oil 
bearing  crops,  grains,  commercial  vege- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  11  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  BO 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  jumped  11  points  (4  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  December  15  to 
259  percent  of  its  1910-14  average. 
Sharply  higher  hog  prices,  together  with 
price  increases  for  eggs,  cattle,  and 
corn,  contributed  most  to  the  advance. 
Seasonally  lower  cotton  prices  were  the 
only  important  price  decline.  The  index 
was  11  percent  above  December  1964. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Commod- 
ities and  Services,  including  Interest, 
Taxes,   and  Farm  Wage  Rates,  was  up  2 
( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 

tables  and  fruits  all  show  increases. 
Cotton  was  the  only  component  showing  a 
decline  and  it  was  off  five  points. 

In  the  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  index  each  segment  registered 
increases.  The  meat  animal  group  ad- 
vanced 42  points,  poultry  9  points,  and 
dairy  one  point. 

During  the  month  hog  prices  in- 
creased from  $23.00  to  $26.60  per  hun- 
dredweight, beef  cattle  from  $15.90  to 
$16.30  and  calves  from  $23.60  to  $26.00. 

In  the  poultry  group,  chickens  in- 
creased .1  cent  per  pound,  turkeys  one 
cent,  and  eggs  advanced  three  cents  to 
45  cents  per  dozen.  The  farm  retail 
milk  price  rose  one  cent  per  quart 
causing  a  small  advance  in  the  dairy 
group. 


U.  S.  PRICES  ( Cont  i  nued ) 

points  (2 '3  percent)  during  the  month  to 
324,  a  record  high.  The  December  index 
was  3&  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

With  farm  product  prices  up  11 
points,  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  up  2 
points  from  November,  the  Parity  Ratio 
rose  3  points  to  80,  the  highest  since 
November  1962. 


FARMERS  URGED  TO  LIST 
CROP  REPORTS 

All  landowners  having  five  or  more 
acres  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  their 
county  officials  and  township  listers  by 
making  their  crop  report  during  the 
January  listing  period.  The  reports 
made  by  farmers  through  the  annual  Farm 
Census  enables  agricultural  workers  at 
all  levels  to  prepare  and  carry  out 
effective  farm  programs  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer's  welfare.  The 
collection  of  the  individual  report  is 
most  important  -  and  the  farmer  is  the 
key  to  the  situation  -  for  the  results 
obtained  can  be  no  better  than  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  farmer  in  his 
crop  report. 

Although  in  most  counties  the 
farmers  make  their  report  to  the  town- 
ship tax  listers,  the  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  this  information  in  any  way  as  a 
check  against  the  farmer' s  personal  and 
property  taxes.  The  information  re- 
ported by  farmers  is  kept  strictly  con- 
fidential and  is  available  only  to  the 
landowner  who  makes  the  report. 

Farmers  can  save  time  both  for 
themselves  and  the  listers  by  making 
some  notes  in  advance  as  to:  (1)  How 
they  used  their  total  farmland  acreage 
in  1965;  (2)  Acres  of  each  crop  har- 
vested during  1965;  (3)  Numbers  of 
brood  sows,  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and 
hens  and  pullets  as  of  January  1,  1966. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1965 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

North  Carol ina  Index 

Numbers 

All  Farm  Products  

316 

327 

298 

299 

310 

339 

348 

325 

326 

336 

Tobacco  

451 

466 

420 

423 

440 

241 

236 

236 

265 

271 

292 

294 

298 

294 

296 

Grains  

130 

135 

133 

147 

152 

Commercial  Vegetables  

271 

277 

298 

219 

229 

U  268 

280 

387 

318 

268 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

JJ  236 

251 

203 

205 

218 

330 

372 

238 

236 

266 

Poultry  

173 

182 

160 

165 

175 

Dairy  

JJ  245 

246 

238 

238 

240 

United  States   Index  Numbers 


Prices  Received.  . 
Prices  Paid,  Int. 

Wage  Rates  

Parity  Ratio. 


Taxes  & 


248 

259 

234 

237 

242 

322 

324 

313 

311 

309 

77 

80 

75 

77 

79 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


The  average  price  paid  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  December  for  all 
mixed  dairy  feed  under  29%  protein,  at 
$3.85  per  cwt. ,  was  the  same  as  last 
month.  Mixed  feed  with  16%  protein  re- 
mained unchanged  at  $3.85  per  cwt.  while 
mixed  feed  with  18%  protein  was  down  5 
cents  from  last  month.  The  29%  and  over 
protein  feed  increased  10  cents  to 
$5. 10  per  cwt. 

Prices  paid  for  high  protein  feeds 
were  down  slightly  from  a  month  earlier. 
Cottonseed  meal  was  up  5  cents  from  last 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  15 

1  965 

1965 

1 965 

Dollars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.641 

.680 

.667 

Corn  

Bu. 

1  .18 

1 .23 

1  .08 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1  .42 

1  .44 

1  .40 

Oats  

Bu. 

.77 

.78 

.633 

Barley  

Bu. 

1  .00 

1  .01 

1  .03 

Rye  

Bu. 

1  .65 

1  .65 

.947 

Sorghum  Gra ins.... 

Cwt. 

1 .90 

2  .00 

1  .79 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2.36 

2.46 

2.48 

PCAMI  IXC 

lb  . 

191 

i  on 

.  l  to 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.292 

.285 

.2793 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

44.00 

45.00 

47.80 

Wool  

Lb. 

.59 

.59 

.471 

Cwt. 

23.00 

26.60 

26.80 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

15.90 

16.30 

20.30 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

23.60 

26.00 

23.20 

Sheep  

Cwt. 

5.00 

5.20 

6.80 

Lambs  

Cwt. 

20.00 

22.00 

24.10 

Hd. 

165.00 

165.00 

217.00 

Chickens.  All  

Lb. 

.138 

.139 

.139 

Com* l.  Broi lers. . . 

Lb. 

.140 

.140 

.146 

Lb. 

.230 

.240 

.238 

Doz. 

.420 

.450 

.409 

MILK  Whlse.  1/  

Cwt. 

5/6.15 

5/6.10 

4.60 

Retail  2J  

Qt. 

.190 

.200 

BUTTERFAT  

Lb. 

.624 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

3.00 

1  .90 

SWEETPOTATOES  

Cwt. 

4.70 

4.75 

4.65 

Apples.  Com'l  

Bu. 

1  .70 

1  .80 

2.49 

Lespedeza  Seed  

Cwt. 

14.60 

14.60 

12.00 

Cwt. 

10.00 

11  .50 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

16.50 

16.00 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

13.00 

12.50 

Hay.  All MJ  

Ton 

30.90 

30.90 

23.90 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

38.50 

39.00 

24.50 

Clover  &  Timothy. 

Ton 

31  .00 

31  .00 

26.50 

Lespedeza  Hay. . . . 

Ton 

32.00 

31  .50 

24.80 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

22.00 

22.00 

23.10 

Other  

Ton 

31  .00 

31  .50 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary . 

2J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

MJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAT 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

£j  Revised. 


month  at  $4.20  per  hundredweight  while 
soybean  meal  was  down  10  cents  from  last 
month  at  $5.00  per  hundredweight. 

In  the  grain  by-products  group  bran 
and  middlings  both  remained  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier  at  $3.40  and  $3.55 
per  cwt.  respectively.  Corn  meal  price 
was  5  cents  above  last  month  at  $3.25 
per  hundredweight. 

Poultry  feed  prices  were  slightly 
below  last  month.  The  computed  poultry 
ration  was  unchanged  from  last  month  at 
$3.71. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

rEED  PER 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

Dol lars 

Mixeu  Dairy  reeu 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3.85 

3.85 

3.69 

3.73 

16%  Protein  

3.85 

3.85 

3.75 

3.79 

18%  Protein  

4.00 

3.95 

3.86 

3.90 

20%  Protein  

4.02 

4.05 

24%  Protein  

4.28 

4.34 

29%  &  Over  

5.00 

5.  10 

5.06 

5.05 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

5.10 

5.00 

5.10 

5.01 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

4.  15 

4.20 

4.42 

4.46 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3.40 

3.40 

3.23 

3.30 

Middlings  

3.55 

3.55 

3.30 

3.35 

3.  20 

3.25 

3.22 

3.24 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Peed 

Laying  Feed  

4.75 

4.70 

4.41 

4*42 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.05 

4.05 

3.89 

3.88 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

4.85 

4.  80 

4.77 

4.80 

Poultry  Ration  JJ . 

3.71 

3.71 

3.38 

3.42 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

PRICE  RATIO  fj 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

11.3 

12.  1 

11.2 

12.0 

Farm: 

Chicken  Feed  £/ 

3.4 

3.5 

2.7 

2.8 

Broiler-Feed 

2.9 

2.9 

3. 1 

3.0 

Turkey  Feed  2/ 

6.2 

6.5 

6.5 

7.0 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i cKens , 
one  pound  broi lers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2J  Poultry  ration. 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  NOVEMBER  1965 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North" 
Carolina  produced  19,892,000  chicks  dur- 
ing November,  a  new  production  record 
for  the  month.  The  November  hatch  was 
up  2,609,000  from  the  hatch  of  November 
1964.  November  1965  hatchings  consisted 
of  19,429,000  broilers  and  463,000  egg- 
type  chicks,  as  compared  with  16,906,000 
broilers  and  377,000  egg-type  chicks  a 
year  ago. 

The  total  number  of  chicks  hatched 
from  January  through  November  1965  was 
241 , 882 , 000- -up  9.5  percent  from  the 
220,801,000  produced  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  11-month  produc- 
tion this  year  consisted  of  232,893,000 
broilers  and  8,989,000  egg-type  chicks, 
as  compared  with  210,143,000  broilers 
and  10,658,000  egg-type  chicks  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Hatcheries  produced  223.0  million 
chicks  during  November  compared  with 
200.9  million  during  November  1964.  The 
hatch  of  broiler  type  chicks  totaled 


196.0  million,  up  11  percent  from  Novem- 
ber last  year  and  the  largest  of  record 
for  the  month.  Accumulative  hatch  of 
broiler  chicks  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1965  was  2,290.6  million,  up  8  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier 
and  the  largest  of  record  for  these 
months.  The  number  of  broiler  type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  December  1  was  up  12 
percent  from  December  1,  1964. 

Egg  type  chicks  hatched  in  November 
are  estimated  at  26.9  million  chicks,  an 
increase  of  8  percent  from  November  1964. 
Increases  occurred  in  all  regions  except 
the  West  where  a  7  percent  decrease  was 
recorded.  Increases  were  15  percent  in 
each  the  North  Atlantic,  East  North 
Central,  and  South  Central,  10  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central  and  8  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  hatch  of  egg 
type  chicks  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1965  totaled  465.0  million,  a  decrease 
of  8  percent  from  the  same  months  last 
year.  The  number  of  '  'egg  type' '  eggs 
in  incubators  on  December  1  was  12  per- 
cent above  the  year  earlier. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE 

NOVEMBER 

JANUARY  thru  NOVEMBER 

AND 
DIVISION 

Average 
1959-63 

1964 

1965  JJ 

1964 

1965  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

13,726 

17,283 

19,892 

220,801 

241,882 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1,828 
28,  525 
2,  584 
-£/ 
2J 
5,187 
2J 

1,483 
32,914 

2,675 
Zl 
2J 

5,004 
2/ 

1,246 
37,934 

3,349 
2/ 
2/ 

5,199 
2J 

21,377 
404,202 

35,679 
2J 
2/ 

66,678 
2J 

20,361 
440,929 
37,997 

2/ 

2/ 
62,945 
2J 

S.  Atlantic  States  2J 
N.  Atlantic  States 
E.  North  Central  States 
W.  North  Central  States 
S.  Central  States 
Western  States 

67,810 
16,730 
8,708 
6,349 
58,688 
13,249 

78,084 
16,462 
7,469 
5,017 
79,864 
13,818 

89,289 
17,154 
8,916 
4,428 
88,836 
14,171 

973,536 
221,481 
145,713 
160, 379 
943,693 
176,406 

1,043,952 
213,706 
136,659 
132,451 

1,052,067 
174,724 

UNITED  STATES  3J 

171,737 

200,908 

222,962 

2,623,552 

2,755,627 

JJ  Pre  I  imimry .  2J  To  avoid  d  i  sc  I  os  i  ng  i  nd  iv  i  dua  I  opera  t  ions  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  Delaware,   Maryland,   and  West  Virginia.     3J  Includes  Hawaii. 


A  USDA  lending  program  to  help 
create  new  rural  recreation  areas  has 
resulted  in  deve I opment  of  646  projects 
during  the  past  3  years,  accord ing  to 
Secretary  Orvi I le  L  Freeman,  Under  the 
program  begun   in  November  1962,  USDA's 


Farmers  Home  Administration  has  author- 
ized loans  total ing  %22,222 ,259  to  rural 
communities  and  farmers  for  projects 
adapting  over  70,000  acres  of  land  to 
outdoor  recreation  use,  the  secretary 
repor ted 


POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  total  poult  production  of  all 
breeds  during  November  was  1,894,000 
poults  compared  with  1,435,000  for  Nov- 
ember 1964,  an  increase  of  32  percent. 
This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  month  when 
poult  hatch  exceeded  production  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier  by  at  least  20  per- 
cent. Heavy  breed  poults  hatched  in 
November  totaled  1,172,000,  an  increase 
of  35  percent  from  November  1964.  The 
hatch  of  heavy  white  breeds,  at  907,000, 
was  up  47  percent.     The  hatch  of  other 


heavy  breeds,  at  265,000,  was  up  6  per- 
cent. The  hatch  of  light  breeds,  at 
722,000,  was  up  27  percent.  There  were 
111,815,000  poults  hatched  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1965,  an  increase  of 
5  percent  from  the  January-November  1964 
hatch.  The  number  of  heavy  breed  eggs. 
in  incubators  on  December  1  was  up  46 
percent  from  December  1,  1964.  The 
number  of  light  breed  eggs  in  incubators 
on  December  1  was  up  24  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  * 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  NOVEMBER 

White  Heavy 

Other  Heavy 

Total 

Heavy 

Light  Breeds 

DIVISION 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

JJ 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

9 

2 

0 

6 

9 

8 

0 

6 

East  North  Central 

140 

180 

4 

4 

144 

184 

74 

72 

West  North  Central 

271 

322 

0 

0 

271 

322 

154 

299 

South  Atlantic 

84 

200 

99 

143 

183 

343 

239 

313 

South  Central 

7 

59 

54 

82 

61 

141 

14 

8 

West 

106 

144 

93 

30 

199 

174 

87 

24 

UNITED  STATES 

617 

907 

250 

265 

867 

1, 172 

568 

722 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  wh i te- feathered  breeds,   such  as  Broad  White, 
white  Hoi/and,   Empire  white,   Lancaster,   and  crosses  with  fight  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other".     Light  breeds  include  Be  I tsv  i 1 1 e , 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wi  Id  turkeys.       *  1 965  Preliminary. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  1966  WINTER  S.HEAT  ACREAGE  GOSN  19  PEHCENT 


Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
December  1,  the  North  Carolina  acreage 
seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  for  harvest  in  1966  is  estimated 
to  be  180,000  acres.  This  represents  a 
decrease  of  10  percent  from  the  200,000 
acres  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Seed- 
ing conditions  were  generally  favorable 
during  early  fall,  but  below  average 
moisture  existed  during  late  seedings. 

Based  on  condition  reports  as  of 
December  1,  and  other  factors,  the  N.  C. 
production  forecast  is  for  4,500,000 
bushels.  If  realized,  a  production  of 
this  size  would  be  14  percent  below  the 
1965  crop  of  5,249,000  bushels.  This 
forecast  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
weather  conditions  as  well  as  damage  from 
insects  and  disease  will  approximate  the 
normal  for  the  season-December  1  to  har- 
vest time. 

UNITED  STATES 
Acreage  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in 


the  fall  of  1965,  for  harvest  in  1966, 
totaled  42.1  million  acres,  6  percent 
less  than  was  seeded  for  the  1965  crop 
but  slightly  more  than  the  5-year  average 
of  42.0  million  acres.  All  major  pro- 
ducing States,  except  Colorado,  seeded 
less  acreage  than  a  year  earlier  with  the 
largest  percentage  declines  recorded  in 
Montana  and  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Colo- 
rado, where  moisture  supplies  are  the 
best  in  many  years,  seeded  the  same 
acreage  as  last  year. 

A  1966  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,059 
million  bushels  is  indicated,  based  on 
conditions  as  of  December  1.  This  would 
be  3  percent  larger  than  the  1965  crop 
and  7  percent  above  average. 

The  indicated  yield  per  seeded  acre, 
at  25.1  bushels,  is  2. 3  bushels  above  the 
1965  yield  and  1.6  bushels  above  average. 
December  1  conditions  indicate  that  90.9 
.percent  of  the  acreage  seeded  will  be 
harvested  for  grain  compared  with  83.5 
percent  the  previous  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NOVEMBER  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  November  reached 
a  record  high  for  the  month  by  amounting, 
to  39.472,000  pounds,  live  weight.  This 
output  was  1.3  percent  more  than  the  Nov- 
ember record  high  of  38,978,000  pounds 
butchered  in  1963.  The  output  was  5.6 
percent  above  the  37,362,000  pounds 
slaughtered  in  November  1964. 

An  increase  in  all  species  slaugh- 
tered, accounted  for  the  over  all  in- 
crease. The  slaughter  in  pounds  by 
species  during  November  this  year  and 
last  year  was  respectively  as  follows: 
Cattle  16,010,000  and  14,536,000;  Calves 
662,000  and  384,000;  and  hogs  22,800,000 
and  22,442,000.  Slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  during  the  month  was  negligible 
both  years. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  November  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,639  million  pounds.  This  was  2  per- 
cent less  than  November  1964  and  1  per- 


cent less  than  October  1965.  Commercial 
meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants  but  excludes  farm  slaughter. 

There  were  28,056  million  pounds  of 
red  meat  produced  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1965.  This  is  3  percent  less 
than  the  28,874  million  pounds  produced 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1964. 
Of  the  January-November  total,  16,732 
million  pounds  were  beef,  up  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier;  863  million  pounds 
were  veal,  up  1  percent;  9,874  million 
pounds  were  pork,  down  9  percent;  and 
587  million  pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton, 
down  9  percent.  Lard  production  for 
January- November  was  1,823  million 
pounds,  down  16  percent  from  a  year 
ear 1 ier . 

During  the  11-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  was  5  per- 
cent greater  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1964;  calves  were  up  3  percent;  hogs 
down  10  percent,  and  sheep  and  lambs 
down  11  percent. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


NOVEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

15.8 

16.8 

14,536 

16,010 

158.0 

170.0 

146,386 

159,915 

Calves 

1.6 

2.4 

384 

662 

18.  2 

26.8 

4,098 

6,500 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.7 

.8 

71 

76 

Hogs 

98.0 

100.0 

22,442 

22,800 

1189.0 

1125.5 

267, 275 

250,535 

TOTAL 

115.4 

119.2 

37,362 

39,472 

1365.9 

1323. 1 

417,830 

417,026 

Mi  1 1 i on  Head 

Mi  1  lion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Mi  II ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES** 

Cattle 

2.6 

2.8 

2,587 

2,808 

28.  1 

29.5 

28,667 

29,471 

Calves 

.7 

.7 

149 

150 

6.6 

6.8 

1,525 

1,555 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.1 

1.0 

113 

107 

13.4 

12.0 

1,321 

1,  197 

Hogs 

7.5 

6.3 

1,823 

1,535 

75.3 

68.0 

18,144 

16,172 

TOTAL 

11.9 

10.8 

4,672 

4,600 

123.4 

116.3 

49,657 

48,395 

*  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
slaughter.     Excludes  farm  slaughter.      **  48  States'  total. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FALL  PIG  CROP  SHARPLY  UP 


North  Carolina's  1965  fall  pig  crop 
(pigs  saved  June  1  -  December  1)  is  esti- 
mated at  1,072,000  pigs.  This  turnout 
is  11  percent  above  the  962,000  pigs 
saved  during  the  fall  of  1964,  and  12.6 
percent  above  the  1959-63  average  fall 
crop.  The  increase  over  last  year' s 
fall  crop  resulted  from  a  10  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  sows  farrowed 
and  by  a  slightly  larger  average  number 
of  pigs  per  litter.  Pigs  saved  this 
fall  averaged  7.5  per  litter  as  against 
a  7.4  average  for  the  fall  of  1964. 

The  combined  spring  and  fall  pig 
crops  for  1965  are  estimated  at  2,234,- 
000,  or  132,000  above  the  2,102,000  pro- 
duced during  1964.  Pigs  produced  from 
December  1,  1964,  through  May  31,  1965 
(this  year's  spring  crop)  totaled  1,162, 
000,  or  two  percent  more  than  the  number 
raised  during  the  comparable  period  a 
year  earlier. 

Reports  on  breeding  intentions  from 
North  Carolina  swine  producers  indicate 
that  188,000  sows  have  been,  or  will  be, 
bred  for  1966  spring  farrowings.  This 
would  be  a  20  percent  increase  over  the 
sows  that  farrowed  last  spring.  Total 
sows  that  farrowed  in  North  Carolina 
during  1965  amounted  to  300,000  head,  up 
18,000  from  farrowings  for  1964.  During 
the  year  swine  producers  in  North  Caro- 
lina averaged  7.45  pigs  per  litter,  the 
same  as  the  average  for  1964. 

All  hogs  and  pigs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  as  of  December  1  amounted  to  1,456, 
000,  or  4  percent  more  than  the  number 


on  hand  a  year  earlier.  Of  the  December 
1,  1965,  number,  246,000  were  reported 
as  being  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  with 
other  hogs  making  up  the  difference  of 
1,210,000,  or  83  percent  of  the  total 
The  comparable  breakdown  for  Decem- 
ber 1,  1964,  was  a  total  of  1,400,000, 
with  210,000  being  kept  for  breeders  and 
with  other  hogs  amounting  to  1,190,000, 
or  85  percent  of  the  total. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  on  December  1,  1965 
totaled  54.3  million  head.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  7  percent  from  the  58. 1  mil- 
lion head  on  farms  a  year  earlier.  Of 
the  December  1,  1965  number,  17  percent 
or  9. 1  million  head  were  being  kept  for 
breeding  purposes  and  the  remaining  83 
percent  or  45.2  million  head  were  for 
other  purposes.  The  June -November  1965 
pig  crop  of  38.6  million  head  was  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  40.5  million  head  pig 
crop  of  the  comparable  1964  period.  The 
June-November  1965  pig  crop  combined  with 
the  December  1964-May  1965  crop  gives  a 
total  1965  pig  crop  of  81.6  million  head, 
8  percent  less  than  the  1964  crop.  Re- 
ports on  farmers'  intentions  indicate 
that  6.3  million  sows  will  farrow  during 
the  December  1965-May  1966  period,  6 
percent  more  than  the  6.0  million  sows 
farrowing  during  the  same  period  of  a 
year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  PIG  CROP  REPORT 


SPRING  CROP 

1966 

FALL  CROP 

DECEMBER  1  -  JUNE  1 

as 

JUNE  1  -  DECEMBER 

1 

ITEM 

5 -year 

Average 

1959-63 

1964 

1965 

1966 

JJ 

% 
of 
1965 

5 -year 
Average 
1959-63 

1964 

1965 

1965 
as% 
of 
1964 

(OOO) 

% 

(OOO) 

jr 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sows  Farrowing 

Pigs  saved 

Pigs  per  litter  2J 

162 
1,167 
7.2 

152 
1,  140 
7.5 

157 
1,  162 
7.4 

188 

120 

132 
952 
7.2 

130 
962 
7.4 

143 
1,072 
7.5 

110 
111 

UNITED  STATES  3/ 

Sows  Farrowing 

Pigs  Saved 

Pigs  per  litter  2/ 

7,  192 
50,993 
7.09 

6,638 
47,977 
7.  23 

5,966 
43,080 
7.21 

6,342 

106 

6,037 
43,008 
7.12 

5,616 
40, 476 
7.21 

5,299 
38,513 
*1.  27 

94 
95 

JJ  As  indicated  by  breeding  intent  ions  reports.     2J  Pigs  per  I itter  -  actual 
number,   not  thousands.    JJ  Does  not  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  the  1959-63  five- 
year  average. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  3Y  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

1/ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

Nov.  15 
1965 

Dec.  15 
1965 

Nov.  15 
1965 

Dec.  15 
1965 

Nov.  15 
1965 

Dec.  15 
1965 

Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Chickens,  All,  Lb. . . . 

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2/ . 

.2902. 
1.38 
.980 
.621 
1.02 
.966 
19.80 
23.20 
22.40 
.  139 
.377 
3/  4.62 

Do/ /at 

.2793 
1.40 
1.08 

.633 
1.03 
.947 
20.30 
26.80 
24.  10 
.  139 
.409 
4/  4.60 

.4189 
2.56 
1.57 

.853 
1.25 
1.39 
25.80 
21.50 
25.50 
.223 
.483 
5.60 

.4215 
2.58 
1.58 

.859 
1.26 
1.40 
25.90 
21.60 
25.70 
.224 
.486 
5.64 

Perc 

69 
54 
62 
73 
82 
69 
77 
108 
88 
62 

5/  72 
M5/  75 

en  t 

66 
54 
68 
74 
82 
68 
78 
124 
94 
62 
5/  79 
5/  76 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  a/ 1  mi  Ik  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1 y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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N.  C.  FARM  STOCKS  OF  SOYBEANS,  SORGHUM  AND  HAY  HIGHER 


CORN  AND  SMALL 

Farm  stocks  of  soybeans,  sorghum  and 
hay  stored  on  North  Carolina  farms  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966  were  above  those  of  a  year 
ago.  Stocks  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye  on  farms  decreased  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  North  Caro- 
lina  farms   as   of  January   1,  1966 
amounted  to  3,771,000  bushels,  up  5 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Apparently 
some  farmers  are  now  holding  their 


GRAINS  DOWN 

soybeans  in  anticipation  of  a  higher 
price. 

Sorghum  stocks  are  estimated  at 
1,218,000  bushels  up  192,000  bushels 
from  a  year  earlier,  but  66,000  bushels 
below  the  1960-64  average. 

Hay  on  farms  January  1,  1966 
totaled  586,000  tons  or  4, 000  tons  above 
a  year  ago.     A  mild  winter  thus  far, 
which  reduced  feed  requirements  and  a 
( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


REALIZED 

NET  FARM 

United  States 

INCOME* 

$  BIL. 

t 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

1 

1 

1 

 J  

 1  

1954      1956      1958      1960      1962      1964  1966 

*  INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS.           *  IMS  PRELIMINARY. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

NEC  ERS  4012-65  (  10  )  ECONOMI 

:  RESEARCH  SER\ 

'ICE 

Realized  net  farm  income  is  esti- 
mated at  around  $14  billion  for  1965, 
compared  with  $12.9  billion  for  1964. 
The  greatly  improved  1965  level  results, 
mainly  from  a  very  favorable  price 
situation  for  livestock. 


A  further  gain  of  possibly  $1/4  to 
$1/2  billion  is  likely  for  1966.  This 
optimistic  outlook  is  supported  by  a 
continued  strong  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  farm  products  and  the  re- 
cently enacted  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 


STOCKS  (Continued) 

favorable  growing  season  for  hay  were 
the  main  reasons  for  larger  stocks. 

Corn  stored  on  N.  C.  farms  as  of 
January  1,  1966,  totaled  38,584,000 
bushels  or  12  percent  below  the  43,867, 
000  bushels  stored  on  January  1,  1965. 
This  year' s  stocks  are  also  6  percent 
below  the  1960-64  average. 

Wheat  stocks  on  farms  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966  amounted  to  1,260,000 
bushels  as  compared  to  1,  761,  000  bushels 
a  year  earlier.  A  smaller  production 
accounts  partly  for  the  smaller  carry- 
over. 

Stocks  of  oats  held  on  Tar  Heel 
farms  on  January  1,  1966  are  estimated 
at  2,032,000  bushels,  down  145,000 
bushels  from  last  year.  The  smaller 
stocks  were  caused  partly  by  a  lower 
production  in  1965. 

Barley  stored  on  farms  as  of 
January  1,  1966  was  estimated  at 
1,008,000  bushels  as  compared  to 
1,094,000  bushels  last  year  and  the 
five  year  average  of  811,000  bushels. 

Rye  stocks  amounted  to  74,000 
bushels,  down  34  percent  from  last 
year,  but  nearly  double  the  five  year 
average  carryover  of  38,000  bushels. 

UNITED  STATES 

SOYBEANS  ON  FARMS:  Soybeans  on 
farms  January  1  are  estimated  at  284 
million  bushels,  a  record  high.  Current 
stocks  are  48  percent  above  January  1, 
1965  farm  holdings  and  28  percent  above 
average.  Stocks  were  33.7  percent  of 
the  1965  production  compared  with  27. 3 
percent  a  year  earlier  and  the  average 
of  35.4  percent. 

SORGHUM  GRAIN  ON  FARMS:  Sorghum 
grain  stocks  on  farms  on  January  1 
totaled  nearly  215  million  bushels,  up 
38  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  17 
percent  above  the  1960-64  average.  Most 
States  had  larger  stocks  than  a  year 
ago,  mostly  because  of  higher  produc- 
tion. Nebraska  held  nearly  half  of  the 
total  National  farm  stocks  on  January 
1.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas  together 
accounted  for  83  percent,  about  the 
same  proportion  as  a  year  earlier. 

HAY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:  January  1 
farm  stocks  of  hay  are  estimated  to  be 
87.3  million  tons,  up  13  percent  from 
last  year,  7  percent  from  average  and 
highest  since  1959.  The  season  started 
last  May  1  with  the  lowest  hay  carry- 
over in  10  years,   but  production  was 


record  high,  so  hay  supplies  for  the 
current  feeding  season  were  up  2  per- 
cent from  average. 

CORN  ON  FARMS:  Corn  on  farms 
January  1  totaled  3,  142  million  bushels, 
11  percent  above  the  2,818  million  held 
on  farms  a  year  earlier,  and  3  percent 
above  the  3, 052-million-bushel  5-year 
average  for  the  date.  Only  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964  record  high  or  3, 248  mil- 
lion bushels  exceeded  corn  stocks  on 
January  1,  1966. 

WHEAT  ON  FARMS:  Stocks  of  all 
wheat  on  farms  January  1,  1966  totaled 
408  million  bushels,  5  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  and  the  largest  for  the 
date  since  1961.  Disappearance  from 
farms  during  October-December  was  154 
million  bushels  compared  with  116  mil- 
lion bushels  in  the  same  quarter  of 
1964.  Stocks  on  January  1  equaled  31 
percent  of  the  1965  production  of  all 
wheat  compared  with  30  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

OATS  ON  FARMS:  Oats  stored  on 
farms  January  1  totaled  680  million 
bushels,  9  percent  above  a  year  earlier 
but  4  percent  below  average.  Farm 
holdings  were  sharply  higher  than  a 
year  earlier  in  the  important  North 
Central  States.  Western  States  also 
showed  moderate  increases.  Elsewhere, 
farm  stocks  of  oats  were  below  a  year 
earlier. 

BARLEY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:  Stocks 
of  barley  on  farms  on  January  1  totaled 
195  million  bushels,  3  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  but  3  percent  less 
than  average.  Disappearance  of  barley 
from  farms  during  October-December  1965 
was  62  million  bushels,  12  percent  less 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1964. 

RYE  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:  Rye  stored 
on  farms  January  1  totaled  13.  1  million 
bushels,  13  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  42  percent  above  average. 
Farm  stocks  were  39  percent  of  the  1965 
rye  production. 

USDA  AWARDS  $1  MILLION  FOR  BASIC 
RESEARCH  ON  COTTON  PRODUCTION:  Eigh- 
teen research  grants  totaling  $1  mil- 
lion to  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  11  States  were  announced  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman.  The  grants,  designed  to  un- 
cover new  knowledge  about  lowering  the 
costs  of  producing  cotton,  were  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  by  USDA ' s 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service. 


N.  C.  LATE  SPRING  POTATO  PLANTING  INTENTIONS  UP  4  PERCENT 

counties.  This  acreage  forecast  is 
based  on  information  from  growers  as  of 
January  1.  Acreage  and  condition  of 
the  crop  in  Early  Spring  producing 
states  and  the  carry-over  from  the  1965 
crop  will  influence  the  final  acreage 
planted  in  North  Carolina. 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers  intend  to  plant  127,700 
acres  of  potatoes  for  late  spring 
harvest,  4  percent  more  than  in  1965, 
and  8  percent  above  average.  Acreage 
( Cont i nued  on  Page  5) 


POTATOES,  IRISH  1966  CROP 


SEASONAL  GROUP 
AND  STATE 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER 
HARVESTED  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

HARVESTED 

For 
Harvest 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965  ( 

[ndi- 
3ated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

A 

OOO  Acres 

Cwt. 

1.000  cwt 

WINTER: 

Florida  

8.5 

10.0 

11.2 

149 

145 

165 

1,242 

1,450 

1,848 

California  

12.5 

9.4 

14.6 

220 

235 

240 

2,747 

2,  209 

3,504 

TOTAL  

21.0 

19.4 

Ad.  o 

190 

189 

207 

3,990 

3,  659 

5,  352 

ACREAGE 

TMrvT 
1INJJ1- 

YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION 

PLANTED 

CATED 

PLANTED  ACRE 

EARLY  SPRING* 

Pi  nri  rift 

22.7 

27.8 

30.0 

162 

155 

3,665 

4,309 

Apr. 11 

Other  

2.9 

3.9 

3.4 

130 

83 

378 

323 

Texas  

1.3 

4.3 

3.7 

101 

62 

130 

266 

» t 

TOTAL  

26.8 

36.0 

37.  1 

156 

136 

4, 172 

4,898 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina 

8  N.  E.  Counties 

12.3 

10.8 

11.4 

136 

140 

1,694 

1,512 

May  10 

Other  Counties. . 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

111 

120 

386 

384 

South  Carolina.  . . 

4.  2 

3.0 

3.2 

80 

77 

340 

230 

.4 

.  3 

.  3 

65 

62 

27 

19 

Ala. -Baldwin  

14.6 

15.3 

17.0 

125 

115 

1,805 

1,755 

-Other  

7.0 

6.3 

6.9 

86 

88 

611 

555 

Mississippi  

3.3 

2.9 

3.0 

52 

60 

173 

174 

4.5 

4.2 

4.3 

58 

63 

265 

265 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

50 

42 

194 

160 

Oklahoma  

1.6 

1.  1 

.9 

59 

64 

97 

70 

6.0 

7.0 

8.4 

77 

77 

458 

536 

Arizona  

9.5 

11.0 

10.7 

239 

210 

2,  256 

2,310 

California  

47.7 

54.4 

54.4 

331 

315 

15,692 

17, 136 

TOTAL  

118.  5 

123.3 

127.7 

203 

204 

23,998 

25, 106 
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North  Carolina  potato  growers 
intend  to  plant  14,600  acres  of  late 
spring  potatoes  in  1966.  If  these 
planting  intentions  are  realized  the 
1966  acreage  will  be  4  percent  above 
the  14, 000  acres  planted  last  year.  In 
the  eight  Northeastern  counties 
(Carteret,  Pamlico,  Beaufort,  Hyde, 
Tyrrell,  Pasquotank,  Camden  and  Cur- 
rituck) growers  have  expressed  inten- 
tions to  plant  11,400  acres--600  acres 
above  last  year.  The  remainder  of  the 
14,600  acres  or  3,200  acres  is  expected 
to  be  planted  in  the  other  Coastal 


ACREAGE  AND  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE, 
1966  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ACREAGE 

YIELD 

PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

CROP  AND 

Harvested 

For 

Average 

Tnri i  - 

J.  11(1  1 

rtvtJI  a&e 

Tn  rl  i  _ 
1I1UJL- 

STATE 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

ndl V  co  L 

1966 

1960-64 

1965 

cat  ed 
1966 

1 Qfi0-fi4 
iaOU  Of 

la  DO 

cat  ed 
1966 

Acres 

Cwt. 

/  f 

ooo  rwt 

ONIONS  JJ 

Early  Spring; 

Texas 

22,800 

23,100 

21,300 

129 

130 

- 

2,942 

3,003 

Mar.  8 

Late  Spring  .£/ 

270 

250 

250 

148 

170 

39 

42 

Georgia  

400 

300 

9^0 
zou 

133 

160 

4P. 

1,400 

600 

ouu 

O  1 

fiO 
ou 

So 

May  9 

Arizona  

1,  740 

1,500 

1  Q^n 

1 ,  oOU 

340 

475 

Oil 

71  O 

I  lz 

California  

4,060 

3,600 

1,  IUU 

288 

330 

1     1  Rfi 
1 ,  1  DO 

1    1  ftft 
1,  loo 

GROUP  TOTAL 

7,870 

6,  250 

6,450 

246 

324 

- 

1,906 

2,026 

CABBAGE  JJ 

winter. 

Florida  

16, 440 

13, 700 

14, 600 

•177 

170 

175 

2,  906 

2,  329 

2,  555 

Texas  

21, 000 

19, 400 

17,500 

1 1  fi 

1  ID 

1  4^ 
IfO 

115 

2,406 

2,813 

2,012 

1,  270 

1,  200 

1,500 

211 

180 

190 

269 

216 

285 

California. . . . 

5,  480 

5,  000 

4,800 

225 

200 

220 

1,236 

1,000 

1,056 

GROUP  TOTAL  

44, 190 

39, 300 

400 

155 

162 

1  ^4 

±Otc 

fi  817 

D  ,  O  1  I 

fi  ^ft 

^  QOR 

EARLY  SPRING  2J . 

12, 280 

12,050 

12,150 

1  Q7 

141 
ill 

- 

1,685 

1,698 

Apr.  8 

LETTUCE 

wiiiLer. 

Florida  

3,  180 

3,400 

Q  QOO 

R7 

7^ 
I  O 

ou 

977 
Z  I  I 

9KK 
ZOO 

olZ 

6,  420 

8,  300 

c  1  nn 
o,  IUU 

108 

80 

on 
yu 

CO  1 

oyi 

OD'l 

oiy 

Arizona,  Yuma. 

14  790 

il,    1  ZU 

1  C7 ,  C/UU 

19, 800 

161 

165 

160 

2,  385 

3,  218 

3, 163 

California  

4.9  44.0 

4fi  700 

42,600 

182 

180 

180 

7,  680 

8,406 

7,668 

GROUP  TOTAL  

bo,  <oU 

77  non 

( i , yuu 

70  /t  no 
<  z, 4UU 

166 

161 

1  do 
lOZ 

1  1  0*30 
11 , Uoz 

lz , Olo 

1  1  RQI 

1 1 , oy  i 

SNAP  BEANS 

Winter: 

Florida  

18, 240 

15, 500 

1  1 ,  IUU 

33 

37 

OO 

601 

574 

598 

BEETS 

Winter: 

Texas  

1,980 

1,  700 

1,800 

95 

95 

90 

189 

162 

162 

STRAWBERRIES  JJ 

Lbs. 

1,000  Lbs. 

Winter: 

Florida  

1,960 

3,  300 

2,300 

6,660 

8,  300 

8,000 

13,494 

27, 390 

18,400 

SPRING,  ALL  iY . . 

88,750 

76,020 

78,300 

5,  629 

5,704 

499,539 

433,587 

ALL  STATES  

90,710 

79, 320 

80,600 

5,673 

5,812 

513,033 

460,977 

JJ  Includes  process  i ng .     ^/  77?6>  /-96o~  acreage  for  harvest  is  prospect  ive  acreage. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 
FOR  FRESH  MARKET 

North  Carolina  farmers  reported 
they  intend  to  plant  250  acres  of  late 
spring  onions.  If  these  intentions  are 
realized,  the  acreage  will  be  the  same 
as  last  year.  Almost  all  of  this  acre- 
age will  be  planted  in  Robeson  County. 
Production  from  this  acreage  will  be 
sold  as  dry  onions. 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers  of  late  spring  onions  in- 
tend to  have  6, 450  acres  for  harvest 
in  1966.  If  these  intentions  are 
realized,  the  acreage  would  be  3  per- 
cent more  than  the  1965  acreage.  In 
Georgia,  growers  are  setting  trans- 
plants later  than  normal  because  of  a 
shortage  of  plants.  Most  onion  fields 
in  Arizona  are  in  good  condition. 
Planting  is  running  behind  a  year  ago 
due  to  rains  late  in  November  and 
throughout  December.  In  California, 
moderate  increases  over  last  year  are 
indicated  in  both  San  Joaquin  and 
Imperial  Counties.  Planting  continues 
in  all  areas.  In  the  northern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  plantings  were  inter- 
rupted by  rain  during  the  latter  part 
of  December  but  should  resume  as  fields 
dry  out. 

ALL  STATES  NOW  IN  HOG  CHOLERA 
FIGHT:  USDA  reports  that  the  entire 
Nation  is  now  in  the  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate hog  cholera.  This  goal  was  reached 
when  Texas  was  enrolled  in  Phase  I  of 
the  4-phase  cooperative  hog  cholera 
eradication  program.  Each  phase  re- 
presents a  gradual  buildup  in  a  State's 
fight  against  hog  cholera  until  the 
disease  is  wiped  out.  Target  date  for 
a  "hog  cholera  free"  united  States  is 
1972. 


ATOMIC  RADIATION  EXTENDS  MARKET 
LIFE  OF  TWO  OF  11  FRUITS  IN  USDA  TESTS: 
Gamma  radiation  treatments  used  to  re- 
tard decay  in  2  strawberry  and  2  fig 
varieties  are  described  in  a  new  market- 
ing research  report  issued  by  USDA. 
Tests  parallel  those  conducted  earlier 
with  vegetables.  On  the  basis  of  mixed 
results,  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service  scientists  feel  that  gamma 
radiation  treatment  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  keep  them  fresh  longer  does 
not  show  immediate  promise. 


POTATOES  (Continued) 

is  up  in  all  major  eastern  areas.  The 
Baldwin  Alabama  area  shows  the  largest 
increase--ll  percent.  Texas  plantings 
are  expected  to  be  a  fifth  larger  than 
last  year  but  prospective  plantings  are 
down  slightly  in  Arizona  and  unchanged 
in  California.  California  is  expected 
to  account  for  slightly  over  40  percent 
of  total  acreage  for  the  group.  Rains 
have  delayed  plantings  in  California. 
However,  unless  the  rains  continue 
through  January,  planting  likely  will 
be  completed  without  difficulty.  Plant- 
ings also  were  light  in  Arizona  in  late 
December  but  are  expected  to  be  heavy 
in  January  and  early  February.  Heavy 
rainfall  also  slowed  planting  in  the 
San  Antonio-Pearsall  area  in  Texas. 
Soil  and  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able in  the  Baldwin  area  of  Alabama 
and  planting  is  expected  to  get  under- 
way about  the  usual  time  in  the  last 
half  of  January. 

Winter  potato  production  in  Florida 
and  California  is  forecast  at  5,352,000 
hundredweight,  46  percent  above  1965, 
34  percent  above  average  and  the  largest 
since  1957.  Florida,  up  27  percent 
over  last  year,  is  expected  to  have  the 
largest  crop  since  1959.  Production  in 
California  is  expected  to  be  59  percent 
over  last  year  and  the  largest  since 
1961.  Harvest  is  underway  in  the  Ever- 
glades area  of  Florida  and  will  get 
underway  in  Ft.  Myers-Immokalee  area 
late  in  January.  Stands  in  Dade  County 
are  good.  Harvest  of  the  California 
winter  crop  was  delayed  by  heavy  rains 
in  December  and  digging  continues  slow 
in  Perris-Hemet  and  Kern  County  areas. 
The  crop  in  northern  San  Joaquin  Valley 
has  reached  maturity.  Harvest  in  the 
State  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly  dur- 
ing January. 

SECRETARY  FREEMAN  SAYS  646  RECREA- 
TION PROJECTS  SPUR  RURAL  PROGRESS:  A 
USDA  lending  program  to  help  create  new 
rural  recreation  areas  has  resulted  in 
development  of  646  projects  during  the 
past  3  years,  according  to  secretary 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  under  the  program 
begun  in  November  1962,  USDA's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authorized 
loans  totaling  $22,222,259  to  rural 
communities  and  farmers  for  projects 
adapting  over  70,000  acres  of  land  to 
outdoor  recreation  use,  the  secretary 
reported . 


U.  S.  HOG  SLAUGHTER  will  remain  at 
a  reduced  level  well  into  1966  and  hog. 
prices  likely  will  average  above  year- 
earlier  levels.  However,  slaughter 
later  In  the  year  will  begin  to  reflect 
the  current  expansion  In  the  number  of 
sows  farrowing.  By  late  1966,  slaughter 
probably  will  average  above  year-earlier 
levels.  And  prices,  although  still 
favorable  to  producers,  may  fall  below 
the  levels  of  this  past  fall. 

Slaughter  Is  expected  to  continue 
at  a  reduced  level  this  winter  and 
spring.  The  June-November  1965  pig 
crop  was  down  5  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Also,  there  were  9  percent 
fewer  pigs  on  farms  being  raised  for 
slaughter  on  December  1  than  on  the 
same  date  In  1964.  Those  weighing  more 
than  180  pounds  were  off  almost  16  per- 
cent while  lighter  weight  hogs  were 
down  7  percent.  Thus,  the  margin  In 
slaughter  under  the  same  months  of  1965 
will  begin  to  narrow  toward  mld-1966. 

Hog  producers  are  responding  to 
the  favorable  relationship  between  hog 
and  corn  prices  and  are  taking  steps  to 
expand  output.  The  number  of  sows  ex- 
pected to  farrow  during  December  1965- 
May  1966  is  up  6  percent  from  a  year 
earlier . 

These  increased  farrowlngs  are 
likely  because  sow  slaughter  In  feder- 
ally Inspected  plants  has  averaged  con- 
siderably below  year-earlier  levels 
since  July.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
sows  on  farms  December  1  was  up  4  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 

The  size  of  the  expansion  now 
underway  will  determine  future  price 
levels.  Pigs  born  this  spring  will 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  supply  of 
slaughter  hogs  next  fall.  Thus,  the 
effect  on  hog  prices  from  the  current 
expansion  will  not  begin  to  be  felt 
until  the  second  half  of  this  year. 
So,  price  prospects  for  producers  re- 
main bright  for  1966,  although  prices 
will  begin  slipping  after  mid-year. 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES  as  of 
November  1  were  6  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  The  index  of  average  prices 
per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  stood  at 
145  (1957-59  =  100).  The  total  value  of 
farm  real  estate  was  estimated  at 
$165.9  billion,  up  $8.1  billion.  The 
average  value  of  land  increased  $8  per 
acre,  reaching  $152,  or  $54,300  per 
farm  operating  unit. 


SOYBEAN  CRUSHINGS  during  Septem- 
ber-November 1965  totaled  123  million 
bushels,  1  million  below  the  same 
months  in  1964.  The  crush  was  held 
down  in  September  and  October  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  soybeans;  but  in 
November  it  set  a  new  monthly  record  of 
48  million  bushels.  Monthly  soybean 
processing  capacity  for  the  1965-66 
marketing  year  is  estimated  at  50  mil- 
lion bushels.  Soybean  crushings  for 
the  entire  1965-66  marketing  year  that 
started  September  1  probably  will  ex- 
ceed the  previous  year's  record  of  479 
million  bushels  by  nearly  a  tenth. 

Soybean  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  above  support.  Preliminary 
estimate  of  the  1965-66  season  average 
price  received  by  farmers  is  $2.37  per 
bushel  compared  with  $2.62  in  1964-65. 

Soybean  processing  margins  (the 
spot  spread  between  the  price  paid  by 
crushers  for  soybeans  and  the  combined 
value  of  oil  and  meal)  during  Septem- 
ber-November 1965  averaged  about  50 
cents  per  bushel  compared  with  13  cents 
the -same  period  in  1964. 

This  margin  was  the  largest  since 
1948,  reflecting  the  strong  demand  for 
oil  and  meal,  and  relatively  low  stocks. 


FARM  ASSETS,  EQUITIES,  DEBTS  CLIMB; 
INVENTORY  LEVELS  DROP  DURING  1964:  If 
all  farms  in  America  were  part  of  one 
vast  business  operation,  this  is  what 
the  company's  balance  sheet  would  look 
like  for  1964: 

The  value  of  farm  assets  at  $237.6 
billion  was  up  $8.7  billion,  or  nearly 
4  percent,  on  January  1,  1965,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.  Farm  debts,  In- 
cluding price-support  loans  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC), 
rose  $2.6  billion.  Equities  of  farmers 
and  other  owners  of  farm  property  in- 
increased  $6.1  billion  in  1964. 

Rising  prices  of  farm  real  estate 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  value  of  farm  assets  and  farm 
equities . 

Realized  net  farm  Income  of  farm 
operators  rose  to  $12.9  billion  in 
1964,  compared  with  $12.5  billion  in 
1963.  Cash  receipts  from  marketings 
and  government  payments  combined  were 
up  more  than  $100  million  from  1963. 
Operators'  expenses  were  down  about 
$300  million,  due  mainly  to  lower  prices 
for  feeder  cattle. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER  1965 


This  was  the  driest  December  of 
record  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  true 
for  most  individual  stations,  as  well 
as  for  values  of  precipitation  averaged 
over  the  whole  State.  Some  of  the 
records  on  which  this  is  based  date 
back  as  much  as  90  years.  Some  stations 
did  not  break  their  previous  December 
dry-weather  record,  but  no  place  in 
North  Carolina  reported  as  much  as  half 
the  long-term  average  rainfall.  One  or 
two  stations  reported  no  measurable 
rainfall  during  the  month,  and  several 
others  got  their  first  measurable  rain 
on  Christmas  Day  when  light  to  moderate 
amounts  fell  over  much  of  the  State. 
Light  snow  flurries  occurred  once  or 
twice  in  the  Mountains  and  northern 
Piedmont,  but  there  was  no  accumulation 
on  the  ground  except  at  high  elevations. 

It  was  an  unusually  sunny  December 
over  the  interior  of  North  Carolina. 
Along  the  coast  there  was  more  cloudi- 
ness; some  clouds  were  seen  there  on 
every  day  except  the  8th.     Fog  was 


rather  general  on  several  mornings 
around  mid-month,  and  occurred  in 
places  on  other  occasions.  It  was 
moderately  windy  on  and  about  Christmas 
Day,  and  in  the  mountains  the  6th  and 
7th,  but  quiet  weather  prevailed  most 
of  the  month. 

There  was  a  week-long  period  of 
consistently  mild  weather  beginning 
around  the  10th  of  December;  otherwise, 
the  month  was  marked  by  numerous  changes 
of  temperature,  with  brief  periods 
alternating  between  warmer  and  cooler 
than  average.  It  was  rather  warm  at 
Christmas  and  again  on  New  Year' s  eve. 
Some  places  reached  the  70s  on  the  12th 
and  13th,  and  some  places  on  the  31st. 
The  coldest  weather  occurred  on  several 
different  dates  in  the  different  areas, 
reaching  around  10  degrees  in  the 
mountains,  10  to  20  elsewhere  in  the 
interior,  and  the  twenties  on  the 
coast.  Average  temperatures  for  the 
month  were  a  little  above  normal. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  DECEMBER  1965 


Rainfall  data  furnished 
By.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Albert  V.  Hardy 
State  Clinatologist 
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FARM  TURKEY  PRICES  in  1965  averaged 
over  1  cent  above  the  £1.0  cents  per 
pound  a  year  earlier.  The  higher 
prices,  and  continued  strong  demand 
prospects  well  Into  1966,  point  to  a 
large  Increase  In  turkey  production. 
The  crop  will  be  up  from  the  103.7  mil- 
lion birds  in  1965  and  probably  above 
the  record  of  108.1  million  in  1961. 

Turkey  demand  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  rising  consumer 
Incomes  tnroughout  the  year,  and  from 
continued  small  red  meat  supplies  into 
summer.  But  greater  competition  from 
rising  broiler  production  and  rising 
supplies  of  pork  probably  will  hold 
turkeys  prices  In  the  second  half  under 
year-earlier  levels. 


DECEMBER  1965  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  December  is  estimated  at  128 
million  pounds.  This  is  the  same  as 
the  December  1964  production,  but  one 
million  pounds  below  the  1959-63  aver- 
age. The  December  milk  production  is  2 
million  pounds  above  the  November  1965 
production  of  126  million  pounds. 

N.C.  DECEMBER  1965  EGG  PRODUCTION 

North  Carolina  farm  flocks  laid 
206  million  eggs  during  December  or  5 
million  more  than  the  December  1964 
production.  Total  egg  production  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  year  is  2,396 
million  as  compared  to  2,388  million 
produced  in  1964. 

Layers  on  farms  during  the  month 
were  estimated  at  11,582,000  compared 
with  11,378,000  in  December  1964.  The 
rate  of  egg  production  per  100  layers, 
averaged  1,779  compared  with  1,770 
during  December  a  year  ago. 


North  Carolina  Slala  Library 
Rakioh. 


No.  449 


Raleigh.  N.  C. 


February  8 .  1 966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  ADVANCES  ONE  POINT 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  advanced  one  point 
during  the  month  of  January.  The  cur- 
rent index  is  328  compared  to  299  in 
January  1965  and  301  in  January  1964. 

The  advance  in  the  current  1  'All 
Farm  Products'  '  index  was  caused  by  a 
five  point  increase  in  the  ''Livestock 
and  Livestock  Products'*  index.  In  the 
''All  Crops''  index  group  oil  bearing 
crops,  grains,  and  commercial  vegetables 
advanced,  while  cotton  declined  enough 
to  offset  all  gains. 

Advances  were  registered  in  each 
grouping  in  the  "Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  index.    The  meat  animal  group 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  4  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 
PARITY  JIATIO  80 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  rose  4  points  (1%  percent)  during 
the  month  ended  January  15,  to  263  per- 
cent of  its  1910-14  average.  Higher 
prices  than  a  month  earlier  for  cattle, 
lambs,  chickens,  corn,  soybeans,  and 
calves  provided  much  of  the  increase. 
Lower  prices  for  eggs  and  milk  wholesale 
were  partially  offsetting.  The  Index 
was  11  percent  above  January  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Com- 
modities and  Services,  including  Inter- 
est, Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates,  rose  3 
points  (1  percent)  during  the  month  to 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

No 

rth  Carol 

ina  Index 

Numbers 

327 

328 

299 

301 

309 

348 

348 

326 

326 

335 

466 

466 

420 

422 

438 

Cotton  

236 

234 

234 

265 

261 

294 

299 

298 

295 

295 

Grains  

135 

141 

136 

152 

154 

Commercial  Vegetables  

277 

287 

312 

219 

235 

280 

280 

392 

326 

278 

Liv*es*tock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

U  250 

255 

207 

213 

219 

372 

378 

253 

242 

260 

182 

184 

156 

175 

180 

U  244 

249 

242 

243 

242 

United  St  a 

tes  Index 

Numbers 

259 

263 

236 

243 

244 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

324 

327 

317 

313 

311 

Parity  Ratio  

80 

80 

74 

78 

79 

JJ  Revised. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY  thru  DECEMBER 

Average 
1959-63 

DIVISION 

1964 

1965  JJ 

1964 

1965  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

Maryland  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

14,627 
1,865 
9q  Pirn 

2,526 
2/ 
ZJ 

5,618 

z/ 

18,713 
1,409 

OO , ll6 

2,520 
2J 
ZJ 

5,  110 
ZJ 

20,935 
1,520 

41, 124 
3,387 
ZJ 

zj 

5,074 
ZJ 

239,514 
22,786 
439,314 
38, 199 
ZJ 
ZJ 
71,788 
ZJ 

262,817 
21,881 

TOO  ,  \JOO 

41,384 
ZJ 
ZJ 

68,019 
ZJ 

South  Atlantic  States^/ 
North  Atlantic  States. . . 
East  North  Central  ' ' . . . 
West  North  Central  "... 
South  Central 

72, 066 
17,725 
9,  547 
7,204 
61,682 
14,064 

82, 755 
17, 176 
7,  928 
5,481 
83,030 
14,233 

95,230 
17,905 
9,085 
4,492 
93,888 
15,560 

1,056,291 
238,657 
153,641 
165,860 

1,026,723 
190,639 

1, 139, 182 
231,611 
145, 744 
136,943 

1, 145,955 
190,284 

UNITED  STATES 

182,483 

210,778 

236, 295 

2,834,330 

2,991,922 

JJ  Preliminary.  _£/  South  Atlantic  total  includes  Delaware,  Mb  ry land,  and  West 
Virginia. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  DECEMBER  1%5 

increase  of  7  percent  from  December  1964. 
The  hatch  of  egg-type  chicks  during  1965 
totaled  491.9  million,  down  7  percent 
from  1964.  The  number  of  egg-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  January  1,  1966  was  18 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 

advanced  6  points,  poultry  2  points,  and 
dairy  was  up  5  points. 

During  the  month  hog  prices  advanced 
from  $26.60  to  $26.80  per  hundredweight, 
beef  cattle  from  $16.30  to  $17.20,  and 
calves  from  $26.00  to  $26.50.  Poultry 
item  changes  were  as  follows:  All 
chickens  advanced  from  13.9  cents  to  15. 7 
cents  per  pound,  turkeys  24  to  23  cents, 
and  eggs  were  down  two  cents  to  43  cents 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  milk  prices  were 
up  10  cents  at  $6-10  per  hundredweight. 


U.  S.  PRICES  (Cent  inuedj 

327,  a  new  record  high.  The  January  in- 
dex was  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Parity  Ratio  was  80,  unchanged 
from  December  and  6  points  above  January 
1965. 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Car- 
olina produced  20,935,000  chicks  during 
December,  a  new  production  record  for 
the  month.  The  December  hatch  was  up 
2,222,000  from  the  hatch  of  December 
1964.  December  1965  hatchings  consisted 
of  20,606,000  broilers  and  329,000  egg- 
type  chicks,  as  compared  with  18,191,000 
broilers  and  522,000  egg-type  chicks  a 
year  earlier. 

The  total  number  of  chicks  hatched 
during  1965  was  262, 817, 000--up  9.7  per- 
cent from  the  239,514,000  hatched  during 
1964.  The  production  last  year  consisted 
of  253,499,000  broilers  and  9,318,000 
egg- type  chicks,  as  compared  to  228,334,- 
000  broilers  and  11,180,000  egg-type 
during  1964. 

UNITED  STATES 

Hatcheries  produced  236.3  million 
chicks  during  December  compared  with 
210.8  million  during  December  1964.  The 
hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks  totaled 
209.4  million,  up  13  percent  from  Decem- 
ber 1964  and  the  largest  of  record  for 
the  month.  During  1965,  there  were  2,500 
million  broiler-type  chicks  hatched,  8 
percent  more  than  in  1964  and  the  larg- 
est yearly  output  of  record.  Broiler- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  January  1, 
1966  were  up  13  percent  from  January  1, 
1965. 

Egg-type  chicks  hatched  in  December 
are  estimated  at  26.9  million  chicks,  an 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


The  average  price  paid  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  January  for  all  mixed 
dairy  feed  under  29%  protein,  at  $3.90 
per  cwt.  was  5  cents  above  December.  The 
higher  protein  mixed  feeds,  29%  and  over, 
held  steady  at  $5.10  per  hundredweight. 

Prices  paid  for  the  high  protein 
feeds,  soybean  and  cottonseed  meal, 
advanced  sharply.  Soybean  meal  advanced 
10  cents  to  $5.10  per  hundredweight,  and 
cottonseed  meal  was  up  15  cents  at  $4.35 
per  cwt. 


In  the  grain  by-products  group 
prices  paid  for  each  individual  component 
held  steady  with  last  month.  The  prices 
were  bran  $3.40,  middlings  $3.55  and 
corn  meal  $3.25  per  hundredweight. 

Poultry  feed  prices  were  slightly 
above  last  month.  Laying  feed  and 
broiler  grower  advanced  5  cents  to  $4.75 
and  $4.85  respectively  while  scratch 
grain  held  steady  at  $4.05  per  cwt.  The 
poultry  ration  advanced  7  cents  to  $3.78. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N . 

C . 

u  .s . 

COMMOD |TY 

Unit 

Dec.  15 

Jan  .  1 5 

Jan .  1 5 

1  965 

1966 

1966 

JJU  L  UlTS 

Lb  . 

.680 

.640 

.595 

Bu . 

1  .23 

1  .31 

1.14 

Bu . 

1  .44 

1  .47 

1  .41 

Bu . 

.  78 

.79 

.644 

Bu . 

1  .01 

1  .02 

1  .03 

Bu . 

1  .65 

1  .60 

.982 

Sorghum  Gra ins . . . 

Cwt  . 

2.00 

2.05 

1  .79 

Bu . 

2  .46 

2  .62 

2  .67 

Lb  . 

.  120 

.121 

.113 

Lb  . 

.285 

2  .83 

.2659 

Ton 

45 . 00 

45.00 

47  .80 

Lb  . 

.  59 

.  59 

.471 

Hogs 

Cwt  . 

26  .60 

26  .80 

27 .30 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

16.30 

17.20 

21  .10 

Cwt. 

26.00 

26.50 

24.70 

Cwt. 

5.20 

5.20 

7.42 

Cwt. 

22.00 

23.00 

25.90 

Hd. 

165.00 

170.00 

221 .00 

Chickens.  An  

Lb. 

.139 

.157 

.156 

Com" l.  Broilers.  . 

Lb. 

.140 

.160 

.164 

Lb. 

.240 

.230 

.237 

Eggs  

Doz . 

.450 

.430 

.375 

Ml LK  Whlse  .  Jj .. . 

Cwt. 

5/6.00 

2/6.\0 

4.53 

Retail  3/  

Qt. 

.200 

.210 

Butterfat  

Lb. 

.617 

Cwt. 

1.96 

Sweetpotatoes  

Cwt. 

4.75 

4.80 

4.58 

Apples  .  Com'  i  

Bu. 

1  .80 

1  .80 

2.58 

LESPEDEZA  SEED.  .  . 

Cwt. 

14.60 

14.70 

12.80 

Cwt. 

1 1  .50 

11  .50 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

16.00 

16.00 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

12.50 

14.00 

Hay.  All  MJ  

Ton 

30.90 

32.20 

24.40 

Alfalfa  hay  

Ton 

39.00 

40.50 

25.10 

Clover  &  Timothy 

Ton 

31  .00 

33.00 

26.80 

LESPEDEZA  HAY.  . . 

Ton 

31  .50 

33.50 

24.80 

Ton 

22.00 

23.50 

23.40 

Other  

Ton 

31  .50 

31  .00 

Jj  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary . 

3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

UJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

5J  Revised . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  8Y  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Do  1 1  ars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3.85 

3.90 

3.73 

3.74 

16%  Protein  

3.85 

3.90 

3.79 

3.79 

18%  Protein  

3.95 

4.00 

3.90 

3.90 

20%  Protein  

4.05 

4.07 

24%  Protein  

4.  34 

4.37 

29%  &  Over  

5.  10 

5.  10 

5.05 

5.  09 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

5.00 

5.  10 

5.01 

5.06 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

4.  20 

4.35 

4.46 

4.54 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3.40 

3.40 

3.30 

3.33 

Middlings  

3.55 

3.55 

3.  35 

3.39 

Corn  Meal  

3.25 

3.25 

3.24 

3.28 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed  

4.70 

4.75 

4.42 

4.45 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.05 

4.05 

3.88 

3.90 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

4.80 

4.85 

4.80 

4.80 

Poultry  Ration  JJ . 

3.71 

3.78 

3.42 

3.47 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerci  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.C. 

U.S. 

Dec. 

15 
1965 

Jan. 

15 
1966 

Dec. 

15 
1965 

Jan. 

15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

12. 1 

11.4 

12.0 

10.8 

Broiler-Feed 

2.9 

3.3 

3.0 

3.4 

Turkey  Feed 

6.5 

6.1 

7.0 

6.8 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broi lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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LARGER  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Based  on  reports  as  of  January  1, 
North  Carolina  turkey  growers  intend  to 
produce  5,360,000  turkeys  during  1966. 
The  1966  intentions  represent  a  6  per- 
cent, or  318,000  bird  increase  from  last 
year's  production  of  5,042,000  birds. 
Indications  are  that  this  year' s  crop 
would  be  made  up  of  4,376,000  heavy 
breeds  and  984, 000  of  the  lighter  breeds. 
Production  of  the  heavier  breeds  would 
be  4  percent  above  the  4,222,000  produced 
last  year  while  light  breeds  would  be  20 
percent  above  the  820,000  produced  in 
1965. 

UNITED  STATES 

Turkey  growers  intend  to  produce  7 
percent  more  turkeys  in  1966  than  last 
year.  Present  plans  of  growers  are  to 
increase  heavy  breeds  6  percent  with 
heavy  whites  up  15  percent  and  other 
heavy  breeds  down  2  percent.  For  light 
breeds  an  increase  of  12  percent  is 


TURKEY  CROP  IN  PROSPECT 

planned.  Assuming  growers  carry  out 
their  intentions,  the  1966  turkey  crop 
for  the  Nation  would  be  about  112.1  mil- 
lion compared  with  the  revised  estimate 
of  104.7  million  turkeys  raised  in  1965. 
A  crop  this  size  would  exceed  the  previ- 
ous record  crop  in  1961  by  4  percent. 
Increased  production  is  planned  in  all 
regions  of  the  country.  Increases  planned 
are:  South  Central  14  percent,  South 
Atlantic  and  West,  each  9  percent;  North 
Atlantic,  7  percent;  West  North  Central, 
4  percent;  and  East  North  Central,  up  3 
percent. 

Growers  plan  to  produce  98.9  mil- 
lion heavy  breed  turkeys  and  13.3  mil- 
lion light  breed  turkeys  in  1966,  6  and 
12  percent  respectively.  The  1966  grower 
intentions  may  change  based  on  reactions 
to  this  report,  price  of  feed,  supply  and 
prices  of  hatching  eggs  and  poults,  and 
prices  received  for  turkeys  during  the 
next  few  months. 


INTENTIONS  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  IN  1966 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

Number 

Raised 

In  1965 

Intended  For  Raising  In  1966 

Heavy 
Breeds 

Light 
Breeds 

Total 

Heavy 
Breeds 

Light 
Breeds 

Total 

Total  Turkeys 
1966  As 
%  Of  1965 

Thous 

ands 

Percent 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

4,222 

820 

5,042 

4,376 

984 

5,360 

106 

South  Carolina 

810 

12 

822 

JJ  870 

JJ  324 

993 

121 

Georgia 

1, 194 

57 

1,251 

1,585 

103 

1,688 

135 

Florida 

20 

189 

209 

JJ 

JJ 

201 

96 

Delaware 

156 

267 

423 

197 

299 

496 

117 

Maryland 

250 

16 

266 

255 

16 

271 

102 

Virginia 

2,417 

2,516 

4,933 

2,527 

2,390 

4,917 

100 

West  Virginia 

658 

1,221 

1,879 

735 

1,526 

2,261 

120 

S.  Atlantic 

9,727 

5,098 

14,825 

10,545 

5,642 

16,187 

109 

N.  Atlantic 

2,847 

320 

3,167 

3,031 

353 

3,384 

107 

E.  North  Central 

13,396 

1,325 

14,721 

13,880 

1,330 

15,210 

103 

W.  North  Central 

31,918 

3,571 

35,489 

32,515 

4,267 

36, 782 

104 

S.  Central 

12,983 

563 

13,546 

14,908 

597 

15,505 

114 

Western 

22,010 

982 

22,992 

23,976 

1,074 

25,050 

109 

UNITED  STATES 

92,881 

11,859 

104,740 

98,855 

13,263 

112, 118 

107 

JJ  South  Carol ina  and  Florida  combined  to  avoid  disc los ing  ind iv idua I  opera t ions. 

POULT  PRODUCTION 


Poults  of  all  breeds  produced  dur- 
ing December  were  2,994,000  compared 
with  2,041,000  for  December  1964,  an  in- 
crease of  47  percent.  Heavy  breed  poults 
hatched  in  December  totaled  2,136,000, 
an  increase  of  52  percent  from  December 
1964.  The  hatch  of  heavy  white  breeds, 
at  1,623,000  was  up  51  percent  and  other 
heavy  breeds,  at  513,000  were  up  54  per- 
cent. Light  breed  poults  hatched,  at 
858,000,  were  up  35  percent.  Poults  of 
all  breeds  produced  during  1965  toteled 


114,809,000,  up  6  percent  from  1964.  The 
hatch  of  heavy  white  breeds  during  the 
year  was  51,783,000,  an  increase  of  24 
percent,  of  other  heavy  breeds,  49,654,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  7  percent,  and  of 
light  breeds,  13,372,000,  an  increase  of 
3  percent.  The  number  of  heavy  breed 
eggs  in  incubators  on  January  1,  1966  was 
up  72  percent  from  January  1,  1965.  The 
number  of  light  breed  eggs  in  incubators 
on  January  1,  1966  was  up  49  percent. 
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TOTAL  NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS  DOWN,  SOYBEAN  STOCKS  UP 


Total  stocks  of  all  grains  (on  and 
off  farms)  on  January  1  were  down  8  per- 
cent from  those  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
Soybean  stocks  were  up  24  percent.  Among 
the  grains  only  sorghum  grain  showed  an 
increase  in  amounts  stored,  being  up  8 
percent  from  those  on  hand  January  1, 
1964.  Stocks  as  reported  for  these  crops 
in  thousands  of  bushels  on  January  1  of 
this  year  and  last  were  respectively  as 
follows:  Corn  48,078  and  51,886;  Wheat 
2,961  and  3,619;  Oats  2,491  and  2,687; 
Barley  1,088  and  1,259;  Rye  83  and  137; 


Sorghum  Grain  1,386  and  1,286;  and  Soy- 
beans 9,575  and  7,746. 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybean  stocks  on  January  1,  1966 
totaled  619  million  bushels  exceeding 
the  previous  high  a  year  earlier  by  18 
percent.  Stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains, 
with  a  combined  total  of  162.5  million- 
tons,  were  4  percent  larger  than  on 
January  1,  1965.  Wheat  in  storage  total- 
ed 1,339  million  bushels,  the  lowest 
January  1  holdings  in  12  years. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  JANUARY  1 


CROP 

Of  f -Farm  Total 
January  IJJ 

On-Farm  Total 
January  1 

Total  All  Positions 
January  \2J 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousand  Bushels 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

UNITED  STATES 

8,019 
1,858 
510 
165 
25 
260 
4,150 

9,494 
1,701 
459 
80 
9 

168 
5,804 

43,867 
1,761 
2,177 
1,094 
112 
1,026 
3,596 

38,584 
1,260 
2,032 
1,008 
74 
1,218 
3,771 

51,886 
3,619 
2,687 
1,259 
137 
1,286 
7,746 

48, 078 
2,961 
2,491 
1,088 
83 
1,386 
9,575 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

1,137,392 
1,059,621 
87, 774 
119,853 
9,643 
797,589 
334,820 

956,533 
930,567 
102,440 
117,524 
15,436 
774,907 
334,545 

2,818,459 
389,789 
622,498 
190,053 
11,625 
156,294 
191,715 

3,142,482 
408,217 
680,423 
195,235 
13,100 
214,976 
284,476 

3,955,851 
1,449,410 
710,  272 
309,906 
21,268 
953,883 
526,535 

4,099,015 
1,338,784 
782,863 
312,759 
28,536 
989,883 
619,021 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  Mi  lis,   Elevators  and  Warehouses ,    termi  na I s ,  processors ,  and 
those  owned  by  Commod  i  ty  Credit  Corpora t i on  which  are  in  bins  and  other  storages 
under  C.C.C.   control.    2J  Off- farm  total  plus  farm  stocks. 

POULTS  HATCHED* 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  DECEMBER 

DIVISIONS 

White  Heavy 

Other 

Heavy 

Total 

Heavy 

Light 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

14 

0 

0 

3 

14 

3 

6 

0 

East  North  Central 

111 

2/ 

5 

2/ 

116 

2/ 

87 

72 

West  North  Central 

462 

2/  589 

35 

2/60 

497 

2J  649 

196 

369 

South  Atlantic 

121 

317 

121 

199 

242 

516 

247 

334 

South  Central 

124 

163 

16 

68 

140 

231 

5 

5 

West 

242 

554 

156 

183 

398 

737 

93 

78 

UNITED  STATES 

1,074 

1,623 

333 

513 

1,407 

2,  136 

634 

858 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  wh i te-  feathered  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white, 
white  Holland,   Empire  white,   Lancaster ,   and  crosses  with  Light  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other."    Light  breeds  include  Beltsvi I le, 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wild  turkeys.     2J  East  North  Central  and  West  North 
Central  combined  to  avoid  disc los ing  indiv idua I  operat  ions.     */965  Pre  I iminary. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DECEMBER  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  SECOND  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  December  a- 
mounted  to  37,  579, OOO  pounds,  liveweight. 
This  output  for  the  month  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  39,330,000  pounds  slaughtered 
in  December  of  1964. 

A  decrease  in  the  slaughter  of  hogs 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  drop  in 
output  over  that  for  December  1964.  The 
slaughter  in  pounds  by  species  during 
December  1965  and  December  1964  was 
respectively  as  follows:  Cattle  14,722,- 
000  and  13,671,000;  Calves  326,000  and 
339,000;  and  Hogs  22,523,000  and  25,312,- 
000.  Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  a- 
mounted  to  8,000  for  both  Decembers. 
Total  commercial  slaughter  in  North 
Carolina  during  1965  amounted  to  454,- 
605,000  pounds,  compared  with  457,160,- 
000  pounds  during  1964--a  decrease  of 
less  than  one  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  December  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,570  million  pounds.  This  was  9  per- 
cent less  than  December  1964  and  3  per- 
cent less  than  November  1965  Commer- 


cial meat  production  includes  slaughter 
in  Federally  inspected  and  other  com- 
mercial plants  but  excludes  farm 
slaughter. 

There  were  30,625  million  pounds  of 
red  meat  produced  during  1965,  3  percent 
below  1964.  Of  the  1965  total,  18,315 
million  pounds  were  beef,  up  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier;  936  million  pounds 
were  veal,  up  1  percent;  10,736  million 
pounds  were  pork,  down  11  percent;  and 
638  million  pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton, 
down  9  percent.  Lard  production  for  the 
entire  year  was  1,979  million  pounds, 
down  17  percent  from  1964. 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
during  1965  was  5  percent  greater  than 
in  1964;  calves  were  up  2  percent;  hogs 
down  11  percent;  and  sheep  and  lambs 
down  11  percent. 

Beef  production  during  December  was 
1,584  million  pounds,  2  percent  above 
December  1964  and  1  percent  more  than 
November  1965.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  during  December  totaled 
2,775,000  head,  2  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  but  1  percent  less  than 
the  previous  month. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


DECEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  DECEMBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattl  e 

14.7 

15.4 

13,671 

14,722 

172.7 

185.4 

160,057 

174,637 

Calves 

1.4 

1.5 

339 

326 

19.6 

28.  3 

4,437 

6,826 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

8 

8 

.8 

.9 

79 

84 

Hogs 

113.0 

101.0 

25,312 

22,523 

1302.0 

1226.5 

292,587 

273,058 

TOTAL 

129.2 

118.0 

39,330 

37,579 

1495.  1 

1441. 1 

457, 160 

454,605 

UNITED 

STATES 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Head 

Mi  1  lion  Lbs. 

Cattle 

2.7 

2.  8 

2,776 

2,827 

30.9 

32.4 

31,488 

32,342 

Calves 

.7 

.6 

140 

131 

7.3 

7.4 

1,665 

1,686 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.0 

120 

104 

14.6 

13.  0 

1,440 

1,301 

Hogs 

7.7 

5.8 

1,859 

1,412 

83.  1 

73.3 

20,012 

17, 595 

TOTAL 

12.3 

10.  2 

4,  895 

4,474 

135.  9 

126.6 

54,605 

52,924 

I  nc I ude 
s  I  a  ugh t 


s  s  laugh ter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  who  I esa  I e  and  retail 
er.     Excludes   farm  s  laughter . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HONEY  CROP  SHORT  OF  1 964 9 S 


North  Carolina's  1965  honey  crop 
was  5  percent  less  than  it  was  a  year 
earlier.  An  estimated  production  of 
5,852,000  pounds  was  down  from  1964  pro- 
duction by  298,000  pounds.  A  reported 
increase  of  4,000  in  colonies  of  bees 
kept  was  insufficient  to  of fset  a  2-pound 
decrease  in  yield  per  colony.  Estimated 
colonies  of  bees  in  the  State  amounted 
to  205, 000  in  1964  and  to  209,000  in  1965 
while  yield  per  colony  was  30  pounds  in 
1964  and  28  pounds  in  1965. 

Beekeepers  in  the  State  received  an 
average  of  36. 4  cents  per  pound  for  honey 
sold  as  compared  with  an  average  of  37. 7 
cents  per  pound  a  year  earlier,  the  dif- 
ference due  to  a  decrease  in  quality. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop,  including 
the  value  of  wax  produced,  amounted  to 
$2,193,000  in  1965  as  compared  with 
$2,378,000  in  1964. 

UNITED  STATES 

Honey  production  during  1965  totaled 
278,243,000  pounds,  2  percent  below  1964 
and  the  smallest  output  since  1962.  Pro- 
duction per  colony  averaged  50.0  pounds 
compared  with  50.9  pounds  in  1964,  but 
was  still  the  third  highest  yield  in  the 
past  decade.  The  1965  honey  crop  was 
produced  by  5,562,000  colonies,  1  percent 
below  the  5,601,000  colonies  in  1964. 
Beeswax  production  of  5,377,000  pounds 
for  the  1965  season  was  slightly  larger 
than  the  1964  crop  of  5,329,000  pounds. 


Prices  received  by  producers  for 
honey  sold  during  1965  averaged  17.8 
cents  per  pound,  compared  with  the  1964 
average  price  of  18.5  cents.  These 
prices  relate  to  all  wholesale  and  re- 
tail sales  from  both  large  and  small 
apiaries  owned  by  farmers  and  non-farm- 
ers. Prices  for  retail  sales  of  ex- 
tracted honey  averaged  28.0  cents  per 
pound  in  1965,  compared  with  28.2  cents 
in  1964. 

The  value  of  the  United  States  honey 
crop  in  1965  was  $49,487,000  compared  to 
$52,736,000  in  1964.  Beeswax  price  per 
pound  in  1965  was  45  cents  compared  to 
44.4  cents  in  1964. 


BEESWAX 


STATE 
AND 
DIV. 

Total 
Production 

Avg. Price 
Rec'd.  By 
Farmers 

Value  Of 
Production 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

(OOO  Lbs.  ) 

<fc  Per  Lb. 

(OOO  Do  Is.  ) 

N.  C. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 

W.  Va. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

135 
3 
24 
58 
47 
30 
95 

384 

146 
3 
20 
75 
46 
38 
152 
356 

44 
45 
45 
43 
45 
45 
45 
44 

43 
45 
45 
44 
46 
45 
45 
43 

59 
1 
11 
25 
21 
14 
43 
169 

63 
1 
9 
33 
21 
17 
68 
153 

S.  Atl. 

776 

836 

44.2 

43.8 

343 

365 

U.  S. 

5,329 

5,377 

44.4 

45.0 

2,362 

2,416 

ANNUAL  HONEY  CROP  -  1964  REVISED,  1985  PRELIMINARY 


STATE 
AND 
DIV. 

Colonies 
OF 
Bees 

Yield 
Per 
Colony 

Total 
Production 

Stocks 
On 
Hand 
For 
Sale 

Dec. 15 

Average 

Price 
Received 

By 
Farmers 
±J 

Value 
Of 

Production 

1964  1965 

1964  1965 

1964  1965 

1965 

1964  1965 

1964  1965 

N.  C. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 

W.  Va. 

s.  c. 

Ga. 
Fla. 

(OC 

205 
5 

33 
126 
103 

57 
200 
297 

W 

209 
5 
33 

126 
97 
60 

200 

294 

(Pou 

30 
40 
36 
29 
23 
22 
25 
68 

nds  ) 

28 
30 
28 
27 
19 
25 
38 
55 

(OOOF 

6,150 
200 
1,188 
3,654 
2,369 
1,254 
5,000 
20,196 

ounds) 

5,852 
150 
924 
3,402 
1,843 
1,500 
7,  600 
16,170 

(OOO) 
Pounds 

702 
36 
222 
816 
461 
240 
1,368 
3,234 

37.7 
34.1 
28.8 
30.6 
33.2 
31.6 
20.6 
18.6 

36.4 
34.5 
28.7 
28.5 
33.4 
31.4 
20.7 
17.6 

(OOQ  L 

2,319 
68 
342 

1,118 
787 
396 

1,030 

3,756 

2,130 
52 
265 
970 
616 
471 
1,573 
2,846 

S.  Atl. 

1,026 

1,024 

39.0 

36.6 

40,011 

37,441 

7,079 

24.5 

23.8 

9,816 

8,923 

U.  S. 

5,601 

5,562 

50.9 

50.0 

284,909 

278,243 

67,693 

18.5 

17.8 

52,736 

49,487 

JJ  All  honey  price  -  wholesale  and  retail  for  extracted,   chunk  and  comb. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  FRICES 
JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Dec.  15 
1965 

Jan.  15 
1966 

Dec.  15 
1965 

Jan.  15 
1966 

Dec.  15 
1965 

Jan.  15 
1966 

Dol 1 ars 

Do  1  /ars 

Percen  t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.2793 

.2659 

.4215 

.4182 

66 

64 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.40 

1.41 

2.58 

2.53 

54 

56 

Corn,  Bu  

1.08 

1.  14 

1.  58 

1.55 

68 

74 

Oats,  Bu  

.633 

.644 

.859 

.853 

74 

75 

Barley,  Bu  

1.03 

1.03 

1.26 

1.  26 

82 

82 

Rye,  Bu  

.947 

.982 

1.40 

1.  38 

68 

71 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

20.30 

21.  10 

25.90 

26.60 

78 

79 

26.80 

27.30 

21.60 

22.30 

124 

122 

Lambs,  Cwt  

24.  10 

25.90 

25.70 

26.40 

94 

98 

Chickens,  All,  Lb. . . . 

.  139 

.  156 

.  224 

.212 

62 

74 

Eggs,  Doz  

.409 

.375 

.486 

.474 

3./  79 

5/  75 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J . 

^4.60 

A/  4.53 

5.64 

5.66 

3J  76 

3J  76 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  I y  in  months   indicated  using  base 
period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 

Est  i  mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
2J  Revised. 
A/  Pre  I i  mi  nary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1 y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS 


All  chickens,  turkeys  and  hogs  on 
North  Carolina  farms  as  of  January  1, 
1966  showed  an  increase  over  those  on 
hand  a  year  earlier,  while  all  cattle 
and  sheep  showed  a  decrease. 

Total  cattle  and  calves  amounted 
to  897,000  head  consisting  of  382,000 
milk  animals  and  515,000  animals  kept 
primarily  for  beef.  Milk  animals 
showed  a  16,000  head  decrease  from  a 
year  earlier  and  beef  animals  showed  a 
7,000  head  increase,  therefore  the 
total  number  of  all  cattle  decreased  by 
9,000  head. 

All  hogs  on  farms  January  1,  1966 
estimated  at  1,380,000,  were  up  6  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  were 
estimated  at  32,000  head — down  1,000 
head  from  the  January  1,  1965  number. 

Chickens  on  farms  excluding  com- 
mercial broilers  totaled  16,291,000 — up 
3  percent  from  the  15,839,000  on  hand  a 
year  earlier. 

Turkeys  on  farms  amounted  to 
496,000  head,  up  34  percent  or  125,000 
head  from  last  year's  inventory. 

UNITED  STATES 

On  January  1,  1966  there  were 
106.6  million  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  and  ranches,  a  reduction  of  1 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  following  7 
consecutive  years  of  increase.  A  de- 
crease of  6  percent  in  the  number  of 
milk  animals  more  than  offset  a  1  per- 
cent increase  in  beef  cattle.  The  num- 
ber of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and 
older  kept  for  milk  decreased  6  percent 
to  16.6  million  head — the  smallest  num- 
ber since  1900.  The  inventory  of  hogs 
and  pigs  on  farms  January  1,  was  51.2 


million  head,  a  decline  of  4  percent 
and  the  smallest  inventory  since  1955. 
All  sheep  and  lambs  totaled  26.5  mil- 
lion head,  1  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  feed  January  1,  was  up  1  percent, 
while  the  number  of  stock  sheep  de- 
clined 1  percent.  The  number  of  chick- 
ens on  farms  declined  1  percent  to 
371.4  million  head  for  January  1,  1966, 
while  the  number  of  turkeys  increased  9 
percent  to  nearly  7.0  million  head. 

The  total  value  of  all  livestock 
and  poultry  on  farms  and  ranches  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966  was  $17.5  billion,  up  22 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  meat  animals  (cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep)  was  $17.0  billion,  22 
percent  above  a  year  earlier.  The  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966  value  of  all  cattle  and 
calves  was  $14.2  billion,  up  16  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  value  of  hogs 
and  pigs  increased  76  percent  to  $2.3 
billion,  the  highest  since  1948.  The 
value  of  all  sheep,  $523.9  million,  was 
up  24  percent.  The  chicken  inventory 
was  valued  at  $459.0  million,  up  5  per- 
cent, and  the  value  of  turkeys,  at 
$36.8  million,  was  up  31  percent. 

The  January  1,  1966  index  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  numbers  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  United  States  was  110 
percent  of  the  1957-59  average,  com- 
pared with  111  percent  a  year  earlier. 

The  index  of  meat  animal  numbers 
(cattle,  hogs  and  sheep)  on  farms  de- 
clined 1  point  during  the  year.  The 
index  of  milk  cattle  (milk  cows  plus 
heifers  and  calves  kept  for  milk) 
dropped  5  percent,  and  the  poultry 
index  was  unchanged. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 


North  Carolina  farmers  indicated, 
as  of  February  1,  they  intend  to  plant 
2,500  acres  of  Late  Spring  Cabbage.  If 
these  intentions  are  realized,  the  1966 
acres  for  harvest  will  be  25  percent  or 
500  acres  above  1965,  and  17  percent  or 
360  acres  above  the  5-year  average. 

Weather  conditions  for  planting 
cabbage  varied  considerably  during 
January.  In  the  southeast  area  planting 
was  on  schedule  while  in  the  north  and 
northeast  only  around  half  of  the  acre- 
age has  been  transplanted.  Snow  and 
extremely  cold  weather  the  latter  part 
of  January  delayed  field  work  and 
transplanting. 

UNITED  STATES 

Grower's  intentions  for  late 
spring  cabbage  indicate  8,050  acres  for 
harvest  in  1966  compared  to  7,400  acres 
harvested  last  year  and  the  5-year 
average  of  7,260  acres.  Planting  of 
cabbage  in  North  Carolina  started  in 
late  December.  Transplanting  was  very 
active  during  January  and  most  areas 
are  about  on  schedule  with  field  work. 
In  the  northeast  area  around  Elizabeth 
City,  extremely  cold  weather  the  last 
half  of  January  delayed  field  work. 
Plant  supplied  are  generally  adequate, 
however,  16  degree  temperatures  the 
last  week  of  January  did  some  damage  to 
plants . 

WINTER  CABBAGE  production  is  esti- 
mated at  5,908,000  cwt . ,  7  percent  be- 
low the  1965  crop.  Supplies  from 
Florida  during  early  February  may  be 
heavy  in  spite  of  the  January  30-31 
freeze.  Shipments  are  expected  to  de- 
cline in  late  February  as  harvest  of 
matured  fields  is  completed.  In  Arizona, 
harvest  has  been  moderately  active  and 
should  continued  at  about  the  same  level 
for  the  next  few  months.  In  California, 
harvest  in  the  Imperial  Valley  increased 
steadily  during  January.  Additional 
supplies  were  available  from  the  south 
coast  districts  of  Ventura,  San  Diego, 
and  Orange  Counties.  Movement  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  further  in  February. 

SWEET  CORN:  Florida's  production 
of  winter  sweet  corn  is  estimated  at 
400,000  cwt.,  15  percent  below  the  1965 
crop  and  1  percent  below  average. 


Harvest  was  active  during  January  in 
the  Pompano,  Everglades,  and  Ft.  Myers 
areas.  The  crop  was  seriously  damaged 
in  all  areas  by  frost  and  freezing 
temperatures  on  January  27-28  and  Janu- 
are  30-31.  Practically  all  acreage  in 
the  Ft.  Myers  area  was  killed.  All 
plants  in  the  Pompano  area  were  either 
destroyed  or  received  minor  to  severe 
frost  burn.  Harvest  should  continue, 
but  volume  from  this  area  will  be  light. 
Some  older  fields  in  the  Everglades 
area  survived  the  freeze  with  badly 
burned  plants,  but  much  acreage  was 
destroyed.  Yields  from  damaged  fields 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  Shipments 
from  all  areas  will  drop  sharply  and 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  very  light 
for  the  next  two  months. 

CUCUMBERS:  Production  of  winter 
cucumbers  in  Florida  in  forecast  at 
150,000  cwt.,  the  same  as  last  year. 
Heavier  than  anticipated  supplies  were 
decreasing  during  January.  The  Pompano- 
Martin  County,  Dade  County,  and  Ft. 
Myers-Immokalee  areas  furnished  all  of 
the  volume  in  January.  The  freeze  of 
January  30-31  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  most  of  the  small  remaining 
acreage  in  the  Pompano-Martin  County 
and  Ft.  Myers-Immokalee  areas.  Supplies 
from  these  areas  during  February  will 
be  limited  mostly  to  scattered  well 
protected  fields.  Most  fields  in  the 
Dade  County  area  were  badly  burned,  but 
some  acreage  should  continue  in  produc- 
tion. Yields  will  be  reduced  in  all 
fields  that  survived  the  freeze.  Volume 
from  Dade  County  is  expected  to  remain 
very  light  during  February. 

ONIONS:  Early  spring  onions  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  made 
only  fair  growth  during  January.  Cold 
weather  at  the  end  of  the  month  did 
virtually  no  damage.  Many  early  planted 
fields  which  made  up  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  acreage  are  in  fair 
to  good  condition  with  development 
about  normal  for  this  date.  Volume 
shipments  are  expected  to  get  underway 
in  late  March,  with  peak  movement  in 
April  and  early  May.  In  the  Winter 
Garden  area,  transplanting  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  until  about 
March  1. 
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ACREAGE  AND  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE, 
1966  WITH  COMPARISONS 


CROP 
AND 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

HARVESTED 

For 
Harvest 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

STATE 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Acres 

Cwt. 

1,000  Cwt. 

CABBAGE  JJ 
winder  . 

Texas  

California  

16,440 
21,000 
1,270 
5,480 

13,700 
19,400 
1,200 
5,000 

14,600 
17,500 
1,500 
4,800 

177 
116 
211 

225 

170 
145 
180 
200 

175 
115 
190 
220 

2,906 
2,406 
269 
1,236 

2,329 
2,813 
216 
1,000 

2,555 
2,012 
285 
1,056 

GROUP  TOTAL  

44,190 

39,300 

38,400 

155 

162 

154 

6,817 

6,358 

5,908 

CABBAGE  JJ 
Early  Spring  2J  .  . 

Late  Spring  2/ 

Ohio  

Missouri  

North  Carolina. . 

12,280 

410 
680 
750 
2,060 
2,140 
1,220 

12,050 

450 
750 
800 
2,100 
2,000 
1,300 

12,150 

500 
750 
800 
2,200 
2,500 
1,300 

137 

212 
98 
137 
112 
125 
189 

141 

145 
120 
145 
100 
100 
205 

1,685 

87 
66 
103 
231 
267 
229 

1,698 

65 
90 
116 
210 
200 
266 

Apr.  8 

May  9 

GROUP  TOTAL  

7,260 

7,400 

8,050 

135 

128 

983 

947 

ONIONS  JJ 
Early  Spring  

Late  Spring  £/  .  .  . 

'Early  Summer  2J 

Texas  

Washington  

22,800 
7,870 

2,480 
190 
4,120 
2,100 
500 

23,100 
6,250 

2,600 
150 
4,300 
2,200 
500 

21,300 
6,450 

2,500 
140 
4,500 
2,600 
500 

129 
246 

149 
169 
233 
305 
420 

130 
324 

145 
170 
215 
330 
430 

2,942 
1,906 

368 
32 
958 
638 
209 

3,003 
2,026 

377 
26 
924 
726 
215 

Mar.  8 

May  9 

June  8 

GROUP  TOTAL  

9,440 

9,750 

10,240 

234 

233 

2,209 

2,268 

LETTUCE 
Winter : 

Texas  

Arizona,  Yuma. . . 

3,180 
6,420 
14,720 
42,440 

3,400 
8,300 
19,500 
46,700 

3,900 
6,100 
19,300 
42,600 

87 
108 
161 
182 

75 
80 
165 
180 

80 
80 
145 
190 

277 
691 
2,385 
7,680 

255 
664 
3,218 
8,406 

312 
488 
2,798 
8,094 

GROUP  TOTAL  

66,760 

77,900 

71,900 

166 

161 

163 

11,032 

12,543 

11,692 

JJ  Includes  process  i  ng . 

2J  1966  acreage  for  harvest  is  prospect i ve  acreage. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  POUL1 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1, 

AND  TOTAL  VALUE 

NUMBER 

TOTAL  VAL1 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966* 

iyoo  as 
%0f 
1965 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Do 

Cattle  and  Calves  Total 

909 

906 

897 

99 

99 , 404 

86,976 

398 

382 

96 

Cows  2  years  plus  _£/ • 

287 

261 

253 

97 

41,273 

33  669 

Heifers  1-2  years. . 

68 

62 

91 

69 

67 

97 

Other  Cattle  Total 

: 

508 

515 

101 

: 

Cows  2  years  plus. . . . 

253 

256 

101 

Heifers  1-2  years.. 

- 

59 

58 

98 

- 

- 

Calves  

131 

138 

105 

— 

Steers  1  year  plus. . . 

46 

45 

98 

Bulls  1  year  plus.... 

19 

18 

95 

Sheep  and  Lambs . . . Total 

48 

33 

32 

97 

708 

482 

On  Peed  

— 

Stock  Sheep  4/   

48 

33 

32 

97 

708 

482 

Ewe  Lambs  

A 
f± 

125 

Wethers  and  Ram  Lambs. 

_ 

1 

1 

100 

_ 

_ 

- 

26 

24 

92 

- 

■J 

Rams  1  year  plus  

- 

2 

2 

100 

- 

■] 

Wethers  1  year  plus... 

Hogs  and  Pigs  Total 

1,361 

1,302 

1,380 

106 

30,915 

29,295 

Chickens  JJ  Total 

14,511 

15,839 

16,291 

103 

15,010 

15,839! 

Hens  

5,437 

6,253 

115 

Pullets  

8,981 

8,532 

95 

Other  Chickens  JJ  

1,421 

1,506 

106 

Turkeys  2/  Total 

212 

371 

496 

134 

865 

1,521 

359 

496 

138 

All  Light  Breeds  

12 

0 

183 

202 

110 

172 

202 

117 

11 

*  Pre  I iminary.  JJ  Does  not  include  commercial  broilers.  2J  Does  not  include  turkey 
SJ  Included  in  cattle. 
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N  FARMS,  JANUARY  1 


UNITED  STATES 


NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1,  AND  TOTAL  VALUE 


NUMBER 

TOTAL  VALUE 

Average 
1960-64 
J/ 

1965 

1966* 

1966  As 
%0f 

Average 
1960-64 
J/ 

1965 

1966* 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Do/fars 

1 OO  R73 

107 , 184 

1 0R  ^7 

99 

1  3  f=\R3  4?R 

1  ?  91 7  Rfi7 

14,198,107 

,1(U 

tCJO  ,  (KJX. 

?Kl   1  R1 

94 

1  7  ^Q? 

1  ft  RD7 
±o , UU f 

94 

o  ,  OyO  ,  (ODU 

O  ,  <CO<C  ,  OOft 

3,443,304 

4  RQ4 

4  3fi4 

*± ,  uuo 

93 

— 

F5  33? 

4, 745 

4  4Rfi 

95 

— 

71,497 

80,483 

81,396 

-LVJ-L 

— 

28,645 

32,784 

32,636 

1  on 

7,515 

8,547 

8,341 

- 

- 

22,175 

25,306 

25,927 

102 

— 

— 

_ 

11,435 

11,985 

12,668 

106 

- 

— 

- 

1,726 

1,861 

1,824 

QR 

— 

— 

31,044 

26,590 

26,452 

99 

452,126 

423,681 

523,875 

4,144 

3,291 

3,335 

101 

- 

- 

— 

26,900 

23,299 

23,117 

99 

390,922 

368,686 

454,339 

3, 765 

2,990 

3,287 

11U 

794 

692 

811 

117 





21,265 

18,702 

18,133 

97 

_ 

_ 

_ 

865 

749 

720 

96 

- 

- 

- 

212 

166 

166 

100 

— 

57,659 

53,132 

51,230 

96 

1,426,204 

1,310,569 

2,303,344 

366,353 

375,424 

371,439 

QQ 

yy 

421,718 

437,993 

4^0  H33 

131,613 

133,670 

140,340 

105 

216,505 

222,093 

211,635 

95 

:  18,235 

19,661 

19,464 

99 

I  6,322 

6,421 

6,986 

109 

28,111 

28,205 

36,808 

5,745 

5,796 

6,378 

110 

577 

625 

608 

97 

3,835 

3,782 

4,093 

108 

3,439 

3,370 

3,670 

109 

396 

412 

423 

103 

Werage  does  not  include  Alaska  and  Hawa i i .       4/  Included  in  all  sheep. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PLANTING 
INTENTIONS  FOR 
EARLY  SUMMER  IRISH  POTATOES 

North  Carolina  farmers  are  expected 
to  plant  4,100  acres  of  early  summer 
Irish  potatoes  in  1966.  If  growers 
carry  out  their  intentions,  the  early 
summer  Irish  potato  acreage  will  be 
200  acres  below  the  4,300  acres  har- 
vested last  year  and  1,400  acres  below 
the  5  year  average  (1960-64) .  The 
early  summer  crop  is  grown  mostly  in 
the  Piedmont  and  southern  Mountain 
counties.  The  first  production  fore- 
cast for  the  season  will  be  released 
June  10,  1966. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  winter  potatoes  is 
estimated  at  5,128,000  hundredweight, 
40  percent  more  than  the  1965  crop,  but 
below  the  January  1  forecast.  The  re- 
duction was  in  Florida  where  freezing 
temperatures  on  January  30  and  31  caused 
some  damage  to  the  crop.  Weather  in 
California  was  generally  favorable  for 
growth  during  January. 

The  early  spring  acreage  in  Florida 
was  also  damaged  by  the  January  30-31 
freeze.  Vines  were  killed  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Hastings  area,  but  most 
seed  pieces  were  not  damaged,  and 
plants  are  expected  to  recover,  al- 
though maturity  will  be  delayed.  The 
first  forecast  of  1966  production  of 
early  spring  potatoes  will  be  released 
on  April  11. 

Prospective  plantings  of  early 
summer  potatoes  are  placed  at  83,100 
acres,  1  percent  above  the  low  1965 
planted  acreage.  Acreage  changes  in 
the  early  summer  States  are  variable. 
In  the  most  important  eastern  area, 
Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  plantings  are 
expected  to  be  up  slightly  but  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  expected  reductions 
in  other  eastern  and  southeastern  sec- 
tions. Prospective  plantings  in  cen- 
tral areas  are  unchanged  from  last 
year.  A  15  percent  increase  is  indi- 
cated for  Texas  while  early  summer 
plantings  in  California  are  expected  to 
be  12  percent  below  last  year.  Plant- 
ing has  started  in  Riverside  County, 
California  but  planting  in  other  States 
will  not  be  underway  until  March  or 
later . 


FALL  SEEDED  GRAINS  REMAIN  GOOD 

Mild  temperatures  in  the  first 
half  of  January  provided  additional 
growth  and  permitted  grazing  of  wheat 
fields  in  Southern  Plains  States.  Snow 
accompanying  the  colder  temperatures 
later  in  the  month  provided  generally 
adequate  cover  and  brought  beneficial 
amounts  of  moisture.  In  eastern  Kansas, 
snow  cover  was  limited  and  top  growth 
was  frozen  back.  Damage,  if  any,  to 
plants  by  cold  weather  will  not  be 
known  until  warmer  temperatures  revive 
growth.  Snow  protection  was  generally 
adequate  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

Wheat  fields  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  remained  in  good  condition. 
Temperature  dropped  gradually  and 
little  damage  is  indicated  even  in 
areas  that  had  no  snow.  In  the  south- 
eastern areas,  winter  grains  continued 
growth  early  in  the  month  and  condition 
generally  is  good.  Some  possible  loss 
of  oats  acreage  in  exposed  areas  was 
indicated . 

Winter  grain  crops  in  the  northern 
Mountain  States  received  some  snow 
protection  and  little  damage  was  indi- j 
cated.  The  Pacific  Northwest  reported 
good  to  excellent  grain  conditions  with 
the  relatively  mild  January  weather 
benefiting  earlier  prospects. 


INTENDED  PURCHASES  OF  REPLACEMENT 
CHICKS  AND  STARTED  PULLETS 

February  1  intentions  of  producers! 
for  1966  were  to  buy  1  percent  more 
replacement  chicks  and  started  pullets 
for  their  laying  flocks  than  in  1965. \ 
Indicated  increases  were  5  percent  in  / 
the  South  Atlantic  and  3  percent  in  the  I 
East  North  Central.     Intentions  in  the 
West  and  the  South  Central  were  un- j 
changed  but  decreases  were  reported  of 
3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  2 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central . 

Some  differences  between  thesei 
intentions  and  actual  purchases  can  bej 
expected.  Differences  will  depend  on! 
the  egg- feed  price  relationship,  other 
developments  in  the  rest  of  the  hatch- 
ing  season,  and  producers  reactions  to  ^ 
this  report. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY  1966 


January  weather  was  both  wet  and 
cold  in  North  Carolina.  It  snowed 
within  the  State  every  weekend  except 
the  first,  and  at  other  times  besides; 
the  total  amount  of  snow  for  the  month 
was  in  some  places  the  greatest  of  a 
long  period  of  record.  Except  for  snow 
and  ice  there  was  no  stormy  weather, 
and  the  winds  were  not  unusually  high 
at  any  time.  Moderate  windiness  in 
very  cold  weather  occurred,  however, 
on  one  or  two  occasions.  There  was 
more  cloudiness  and  less  sunshine  than 
usual.  Fog  was  noted  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  was 
the  greatest  since  July.  It  was  gener- 
ally above  normal  except  for  portions 
of  the  Mountains  and  western  Piedmont. 
In  these  latter  areas,  most  of  what 
fell  was  snow  and  remained  on  the  ground 
a  long  time,  melting  slowly  and  wetting 
the  ground  thoroughly.  There  was  snow 
cover  over  about  half  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  entire  latter  half  of  Janu- 
ary, and  over  most  of  the  remainder 
during  the  final  six  to  eight  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  about  two  feet  of 
snow  covered  the  extreme  northern 


Mountains,  up  to  fifteen  inches  the 
northern  Piedmont,  three  to  five  inches 
the  extreme  southern  Mountains  and 
Piedmont.  There  was  up  to  a  foot  over 
the  extreme  northern  interior  Coastal 
Plain,  tapering  off  to  none  at  the 
central  Coast  and  over  the  extreme 
southern  counties.  Some  of  the  precip- 
itation came  as  freezing  rain  over  the 
southern  Coastal  Plain;  the  resulting 
coat  of  ice  caused  severe  breaking  of 
tree  limbs  and  power  lines  in  some 
areas . 

January  began  quite  warm,  with 
midafternoon  readings  up  to  the  seven- 
ties on  the  1st.  It  turned  cold  by  the 
8th,  however,  and  remained  so  the  rest 
of  the  month.  The  cold  was  severe  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  with  some  zero 
weather  in  the  Piedmont  and  a  new  all- 
time  record  low  for  the  State  of  29 
below  zero  on  Mount  Mitchell.  It  re- 
mained below  freezing  day  and  night 
over  half  the  state  the  last  three 
days  of  January.  Average  temperatures 
for  the  month  were  three  to  eight  de- 
grees below  normal.  At  many  places, 
the  coldest  January  since  1940. 


INCHES  OF  RAIN  AND  WATER  CONTENT  OF  SNOWFALL,  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 

4 "  4" 


Rainfall  data  furnished 
By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


A  Ibert  V.  Hardy 
State  C  limatolog ist 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Harry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
Janes  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor ,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


N.  C.  JANUARY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  January  is  estimated  at 
119  million  pounds.  Production  for  the 
month  was  7  million  pounds  less  than 
the  estimate  for  December  1965,  but  1 
million  pounds  above  the  estimate  for 
January  1965.  Below  normal  temperatures 
prevailed  during  January,  retarding 
growth  of  pastures  and  small  grain 
crops  . 

N.  C.  JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  January  1966  is  estimated  at  204 
million  or  7  million  above  the  197  mil- 
lion produced  in  January  1965.  Number 
of  layers  on  North  Carolina  farms  dur- 
ing January  totaled  11,443,000  compared 
with  11,310,000  a  year  ago,  an  increase 
of  133,000.  Rate  of  lay  during  January 
was  1,779  eggs  per  100  layers,  compared 
with  1,745  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 


LARGER  1965-66  CITRUS  CROP 

The  Nation's  1965-66  citrus  crop 
is  expected  to  be  11  percent  larger 
than  the  1964-65  crcp'and  14  percent 
above  average.  Prospective  production 
of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons  is 
up  10  percent,  13  percent,  and  18  per- 
cent, respectively,  from  last  year. 
Florida's  citrus  trees  appear  to  have 
escaped  serious  damage  from  freezing 
temperatures  on  January  30-31.  Fruit 
losses  are  not  expected  to  be  excessive 
because  fully  mature  oranges  will  be 
diverted  to  processors.  Some  loss  of 
weight  is  expected  of  Valencia  oranges, 
which  were  not  fully  mature  at  the  time 
of  the  freeze.  Damaged  grapefruit  also 
will  be  utilized  for  processing,  and 
fruit  from  protected  and  undamaged 
groves  will  furnish  good  supplies  for 
fresh  shipments.  Freezing  temperatures 
in  Texas  on  January  27  and  30  were  of 
short  duration  and  resulted  in  negli- 
gible damage  to  trees  and  fruit.  In 
California,  wet  soil  delayed  harvest 
during  January  but  fruit  and  trees  are 
in  good  condition.  Movement  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  during  February. 
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March  7.  1966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UNCHANGED 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
rices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  during  February 
eld  steady  at  the  January  level.  The 
:urrent  index  is  328  compared  with  300 
n  February  1965,  and  301  in  February 
964. 

The  "All  Crops  Index"  of  prices 
•eceived  was  unchanged  from  a  month 
arlier  at  348.  Advances  were  recorded 
:or  oil  bearing  crops,  grains,  commer- 
ial  vegetable  and  fruits,  but  they  were 
)ffset  by  a  decline  of  nine  points  for 
otton. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  9  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  83 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  advanced  9  points  (3  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  February  15  to 
272  percent  of  its  1910-14  average. 
Contributing  most  to  the  advance  were 
substantially  higher  prices  for  cattle, 
together  with  higher  prices  for  eggs  and 
most  vegetables.  The  index  was  14  per- 
cent above  February  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Com- 
modities and  Services,  including  Inter- 
est, Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates,  rose  2 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMCNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  ERS  1357  A-65<7)      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 


U.    S.    PRICES  (Continued) 


In  the  4  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products"  group,  the  index  was  up  three 
points  at  258.  Meat  animals  advanced 
three  points  because  beef  cattle  was  up 
60  cents  at  $17.80  per  cwt. ,  calves  up 
$2.50  at  $29.00,  and  hogs  declined  30 
cents  to  $26.50  per  cwt.  Poultry  index 
advanced  eight  points  as  a  result  of 
egg  prices  being  three  cents  higher  at 
46  cents  per  dozen  and  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
chickens  to  15.8  cents.  Dairy  index  was 
down  three  points  at  246. 


points  (2/3  percent)  during  the  month  tc 
329,  a  new  record  high.  The  February 
index  was  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

With  prices  received  for  farm  prod- 
ucts rising  more  than  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  the  Parity  Ratio  was  up  3  points! 
to  83. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


To  r\ 

Jail. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

r  eu. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

North  Carol ina  Index  Numbers 

All  Farm  Products  

328 

328 

300 

301 

310 

348 

348 

326 

327 

336 

466 

466 

420 

422 

439 

Cotton  

234 

225 

230 

264 

266 

Oil  Bearing  

299 

304 

300 

298 

296 

Grains  

141 

146 

139 

153 

156 

287 

288 

325 

220 

237 

Fruits  

280 

290 

397 

336 

278 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products... 

255 

258 

209 

211 

219 

Meat  Animals  

378 

381 

261 

245 

254 

184 

192 

157 

168 

185 

Dairy  

249 

246 

241 

244 

238 

United  States  Index 

Numbers 

Prices  Received  

263 

272 

238 

240 

242 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

327 

329 

318 

313 

311 

Parity  Ratio  

80 

83 

75 

77 

79 

NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  BY  MONTHS  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES,  1965  u 


STATE 
AND 
DIV. 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

616 
1,369 
5,812 
1,620 

11,310 
5,027 

15,970 
6,700 

620 
1,350 
5,649 
1,589 

11,308 
5,026 

15,380 
6,762 

Th  oua 

614 

1,318 

5,552 

1,558 
11,376 

5,082 
15,400 

6,694 

ands 

600 
1,283 
5,514 
1,528 

11,240 
4,985 

15,877 
6,660 

586 
1,280 
5,474 
1,466 

11,103 
4,957 

16,224 
6,660 

5821 
1,260 
5,401 
1,421 

11, 103 
5,054 

16,336 
6,726 

S.  A. 

48,424 

47,684 

47,594 

47,687 

47,750 

47,883 

U.  S. 

304,858 

300,425 

297,389 

294, 143 

291,496 

289,668f 

JJ  Average  number  on  hand  during  the  month. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 

The  average  price  paid  by  North 
ICarolina  farmers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feed 


under  29%  protein  in  February  was  the 
same  as  last  month  at  $3.90  per  cwt.  The 
29%  and  over  protein  feed  price  was  also 
unchanged  at  $5.10  per  cwt.  In  the  under 
29%  protein  group  the  price  paid  for  16% 
feed  was  $3.90  and  $4.00  per  cwt.  for  18% 
protein  feed. 

There  was  some  price  advance  in  the 
high  protein  feed  group.  Cottonseed  meal 
price  advanced  15  cents  to  $4.50  and 
soybean  meal  held  steady  at  $5.10  per 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

u.  s. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Dollars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.640 

.459 

Bu. 

1 .31 

1  .36 

1.15 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1  .47 

1  .54 

1  .43 

Oats  

Bu. 

.79 

.81 

.649 

Barley  

Bu. 

1  .02 

1  .02 

1  .07 

Rye  

Bu. 

1 .60 

1  .55 

.987 

,  Sorghum  Grains. . . 

Cwt. 

2.05 

2.15 

1 .80 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2.62 

2.76 

2.77 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.  1  21 

.122 

190 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.283 

.  272 

.  1  £_  \J 

.  2656 

Cottonseed. . . . 

Ton 

45.00 

45.00 

47.50 

Wdol  

Lb. 

.59 

.59 

.All 

Cwt. 

26.80 

26.50 

27.20 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

17.20 

17.80 

22.60 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

26.50 

29.00 

26.40 

Sheep  

Cwt. 

5.20 

5.20 

7.78 

Lambs  

Cwt. 

23.00 

23.50 

26.60 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

170.00 

170.00 

227.00 

Chickens.  Ali  

Lb. 

.157 

.158 

.  156 

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

Lb. 

.160 

.160 

.162 

Lb. 

.230 

.230 

.241 

Doz. 

.430 

.460 

.413 

Milk  Whlse.  JJ. . . 

Cwt. 

6.10 

2/6. \0 

4.50 

Retail  J/  

QT. 

.210 

.200 

Butter fat  

Lb. 

.615 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

2.55 

Sweetpotatoes  

Cwt. 

4.80 

4.90 

4.82 

Apples.  Com'l. . . . 

Bu. 

1  .80 

2.00 

2.68 

Lespedeza  Seed.  . . 

Cwt. 

14.70 

15.60 

13.80 

Korean  

Cwt. 

11  .50 

11  .50 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

16.00 

17.00 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

14.00 

16.00 

Hay.  All  4/  

Ton 

32.20 

31  .30 

24.60 

Alfalfa  Hay 

Ton 

40.50 

40.00 

25.30 

Glover  &  Timothy 

Ton 

33.00 

32.00 

27.00 

Lespedeza  Hay. . . 

Ton 

33.50 

33.50 

25.30 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

23.50 

23.50 

24.20 

Other  

Ton 

31  .00 

29.50 

U  Estimated  Average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and 
dea  lers . 

\2J  Preliminary. 

31  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

Hi  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted  average 

of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY  including  an 

allowance  for  minor  kinds. 


cwt. 

Prices  paid  for  grain  by-products 
were  slightly  above  January.  Bran, 
middlings,  and  corn  meal  all  advanced  5 
cents  per  cwt.  to  $3.45,  $3.60  and  $3.30 
respectively. 

In  the  poultry  feed  group,  prices 
paid  for  laying  feed  held  steady  at 
$4.75  per  cwt.,  broiler  grower  and 
scratch  grain  advanced  5  cents  each  to 
$4.90  and  $4.10,  respectively.  The 
computed  poultry  ration  was  $3.82  com- 
pared to  $3.78  in  January. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do/fars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3.90 

3.90 

3.74 

3.78 

16%  Protein  

3.90 

3.90 

3.79 

3.84 

18%  Protein, , 

4.00 

4.00 

3.90 

3.95 

20%  Protein  

4.07 

4.11 

24%  Protein  

4.37 

4.40 

292  &  Over  

5. 10 

5.  10 

5.09 

5.18 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

5.  10 

5.10 

5.06 

5.17 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

4.35 

4.50 

4.54 

4.67 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3.40 

3.45 

3.33 

3.43 

3.55 

3.60 

3.39 

3.50 

Corn  Meal  

3.25 

3.30 

3.28 

3.32 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed  

4.75 

4.75 

4.45 

4.51 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.05 

4.  10 

3.90 

3.95 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

4.85 

4.90 

4.80 

4.93 

Poultry  Ration  //. 

3.78 

3.82 

3.47 

3.51 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Jan. 

15 
1966 

Feb. 

15 
1966 

Jan. 
15 
1966 

Feb. 

15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

11.4 

12.0 

10.8 

11.8 

Broiler-Feed 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.3 

Turkey  Feed 

6.1 

6.0 

6.8 

6.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broi lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  JANUARY  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  22,550,000  chicks  dur- 
ing January.  This  was  a  record  hatch 
for  the  month,  exceeding  the  January 
hatch  for  last  year  (the  previous  Jan- 
uary high)  by  13  percent  and  towering 
above  the  five-year  (1960-64)  average 
for  the  month  by  36  percent.  Current 
January  hatchings  consisted  of  22,030,- 
000  broiler  and  520,000  egg-type  chicks 
as  compared  with  19,388,000  broilers  and 
581,000  egg-type  chicks  a  year  earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Hatcheries  produced  255.4  million 
chicks  during  January  1966  compared  with 
222.3  million  during  January  last  year. 
The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks  total- 
ed 218.2  million,  up  14  percent  from 
January  1965  and  the  largest  of  record 
for  the  month.  Broiler-type  eggs  in  in- 
cubators on  February  1,  1966  were  up  10 
percent  from  February  1,  1965. 

Egg- type  chicks  hatched  during  Jan- 
uary are  estimated  at  37.2  million  chicks 
up  17  percent  from  January  1965,  and  a 
seasonal  increase  of  38  percent  from 
December  1965.  Compared  to  a  year  earlier 
increases  were  39  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  23  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,    19  percent  in  the  South 


Central,  17  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  10  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central,  and  9  percent  in  the  West.  The 
number  of  egg-type  in  incubators  on! 
February  1,  1966  was  15  percent  above 
February  1  last  year. 


CHICKS  HATCHED 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  JANUARY 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

S.  Atlantic  ZJ 
N.  Atlantic 
E.N.,  Central 
W.N.  Central 
S.  Central 
Western  States 

16,565 
2,095 
31,787 
2,748 
ZJ 
1/ 
6,259 
ZJ 

78,029 
20, 724 
11,261 
9,090 
48,909 
15,575 

19,969 
1,705 
35,855 
2,942 
ZJ 
ZJ 
5,691 
ZJ 

87, 129 
17,921 
9,106 
6,475 
86,379 
15, 111 

22,550 
2, 123 
43,262 
3, 180 
ZJ 
ZJ 
5,812 
ZJ 

101,584 
19,272 
10,361 
6,950 
99,934 
17,134 

UNITED  STATES  1/ 

202,066 

222,294 

255,384 

U  Pre  I imi nary.    ZJ  To  avoid  disclosing 
individual  opera t ions- -South  At /antic 
total  includes  Delaware,  Maryland,  and' 
West  Virginia.    ZJ  Includes  Hawaii. 


AVERAGE  NUMBERS  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  EGGS  PER  100  LAYERS  AND  EGGS 
PRODUCED,  BY  MONTHS,  1964  AND  1965,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

NUMBERS  LAYERS 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

EGGS  PRODUCED 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

11,095 
11,097 
11,234 
11,032 
10,694 
10,559 
10,696 
10,970 
11,310 
11,447 
11,378 
11,378 

>  Head 

11,310 
11,308 
11,376 
11,240 
11,  103 
11, 103 
10,970 
10,972 
11,380 
11,652 
11,652 
11,582 

Numb 

1,804 
1,760 
1,941 
1,947 
1,996 
1,860 
1,814 
1,714 
1,617 
1,686 
1,686 
1,770 

er 

1,745 
1,638 
1,910 
1,866 
1,947 
1,848 
1,823 
1,724 
1,602 
1,662 
1,674 
1,779 

Mi  1. 

200 
195 
218 
215 
213 
196 
194 
188 
183 
193 
192 
201 

Eggs 

197 
185 1 
217 

210! 

216 

205 

200 

189 

182 

194 

195! 

206 

TOTAL 

JJ  11,074 

JJ  11,304 

JJ  1,800 

U  1,768 

2,388 

2,396 

U  Monthly  average. 
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POULTS  HATCHED 


White 

Heavy 

Other 

Heavy 

Total 

Heavy 

Light 

Breeds 

DIVISIONS 

Breeds  X/ 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

JJ 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thousands 

Poults  Hatched 

Purine  January 

North  Atlantic 

16 

3 

4 

19 

5 

East  North  Central 

125 

261 

20 

7 

145 

268 

103 

99 

West  North  Central 

725 

1,211 

262 

360 

987 

1,571 

201 

473 

South  Atlantic 

243 

464 

276 

177 

519 

641 

281 

341 

South  Central 

158 

665 

188 

27 

346 

692 

32 

40 

West 

602 

1,007 

481 

575 

1,083 

1,582 

47 

127 

UNITED  STATES 

1,869 

3,609 

1,230 

1,150 

3,099 

4,759 

'668 

1,106 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  wh i te- feathered  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white, 
white  Ho  If  and,  Empire  white,   Lancaster ,   and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.     At  I 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other.  "    Light  breeds  include  Beftsviffe, 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wild  turkeys.     *Pre  I  i  mi  nary 


POULT  PRODUCTION 


Poults  of  all  breeds  produced  dur- 
ing January  1966  were  5,865,000  compared 
with  3,767,000  for  January  1965,  an  in- 
crease of  56  percent.  Heavy  breed  poults 
hatched  in  January  totaled  4,759,000,  an 
increase  of  54  percent  from  January  1965. 
The  hatch  of  heavy  white  breeds  at 
3,609,000  was  up  93  percent  while  other 


heavy  breeds  at  1, 150, 000  was  down  7  per- 
cent. Light  breed  poults  hatched  at 
1,106,000  were  up  66  percent.  The  number 
of  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on 
February  1,  1966  was  up  37  percent  from 
February  1,  1965.  The  number  of  light 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  February  1, 
1966  was  up  16  percent  from  a  year 
earlier. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 
Average  Monthly  and  Season  Average  Prices  Received  By 
Growers,  United  States,  January,  1964,  December,  1965 


YEAR 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

SEASON 
KVQ.JJ 

Do/ Jar s 

Per  Cwt. 

SNAPBEANS 

1964 

13 

.00 

14 

40 

10. 

20 

8.00 

11. 

80 

10. 

60 

8 

80 

8. 

50 

9. 

40 

10. 

90 

10. 

70 

9. 

90 

9.88 

1965 

10 

.40 

12 

80 

12. 

50 

11.60 

11. 

50 

10 

20 

9 

50 

8. 

50 

10. 

10 

9. 

90 

13. 

00 

12. 

20 

10.38 

CABBAGE 

1964 

3 

.00 

2 

30 

2. 

35 

2.10 

2. 

05 

3 

05 

2 

80 

3. 

10 

3. 

30 

3. 

05 

3. 

20 

3. 

30 

2.83 

1965 

2 

.40 

2 

50 

2. 

85 

4.00 

5. 

90 

3 

45 

2 

45 

2. 

00 

2. 

00 

2. 

05 

2. 

10 

2. 

60 

2.73 

SWEETC0RN 

1964 

7 

.30 

8 

10 

7. 

60 

7.80 

5 

10 

5 

70 

4 

10 

3. 

75 

3. 

35 

4. 

15 

5. 

30 

5. 

30 

4.45 

1965 

6 

.60 

8 

90 

9. 

60 

6.60 

5 

20 

4 

80 

4 

.05 

3. 

40 

3. 

40 

4. 

45 

5. 

40 

5. 

80 

4.31 

CUCUMBERS 

1964 

10 

.40 

10 

80 

8. 

70 

5.50 

5. 

70 

5 

50 

4 

50 

5. 

30 

5. 

50 

7. 

70 

5. 

40 

4. 

85 

5.61 

1965 

8 

.00 

10 

20 

12. 

20 

7.50 

4. 

95 

5 

30 

4 

.90 

5. 

70 

6. 

60 

5. 

20 

5. 

10 

6. 

70 

5.61 

GREEN  PEPPERS 

1964 

12 

.00 

11 

00 

14 

40 

13.40 

12, 

60 

10 

70 

9 

50 

8. 

40 

5. 

70 

9. 

10 

11. 

50 

8. 

50 

10.08 

1965 

8 

.10 

7 

80 

12 

00 

16.40 

14 

90 

11 

90 

8 

.70 

7. 

40 

6. 

80 

9. 

80 

11. 

60 

13. 

10 

10.09 

WATERMELONS 

1964 

4.25 

2 

15 

1 

90 

1 

35 

1. 

35 

1. 

55 

1. 

50 

1.64 

1965 

3. 

50 

2.90 

2 

10 

1 

65 

1 

25 

1. 

25 

1. 

30 

1. 

00 

1.54 

STRAWBERRIES 

Cents  Per  Pound 

1964 

40 

.0 

37 

5 

34 

5 

30.4 

23 

8 

22 

4 

24 

4 

23. 

8 

24. 

2 

25. 

9 

35. 

5 

43. 

2 

24.9 

1965 

39 

.8 

39 

.5 

31 

5 

25.2 

24 

1 

25 

3 

25 

.8 

27. 

3 

25. 

9 

26. 

8 

33. 

0 

40. 

3 

25.9 

JJ  1965    season  average  prices  are  pre  I i  mi  nary. 
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JANUARY  NORTH  CAROLINA  SLAUGHTER  LESS  THAN  YEAR  AGO 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  January  amounted 
to  37,138,000  pounds  live  weight.  This 
is  344,000  pounds  less  than  the  January 
1965  slaughter.  The  slaughter  of  cattle 
increased  considerably,  but  the  decline 
in  slaughter  of  hogs  more  than  offset 
the  increase.  Calf  slaughter  remained 
unchanged. 

Slaughter  by  species  in  pounds  dur- 
ing January  of  this  year  and  last  was 
respectively  as  follows:  Cattle  14,446, 
000  and  13,646,000;  calves  332,000  and 
332,000;  hogs  22,360,000  and  23,504,000. 
Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  negligible 
both  Januaries. 


UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  January  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,609  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 

Beginning  with  this  report,  custom 
slaughtering  of  animals  for  farmers  in 
plants  is  included  in  the  commercial 
slaughter  and  meat  production  estimates. 
Due  to  this  change  it  would  be  misleading 
to  make  comparisons  of  the  current  com- 
mercial slaughter  estimates  with  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  1/ 


J  A  N  U 

A  R  Y 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Mi  1 J  ion 

Head 

Mi II ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 

14.2 

15.5 

13,646 

14,446 

2.  6 

2.9 

2,698 

2,934 

Calves 

1.5 

1.4 

332 

332 

.6 

.6 

141 

136 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.0 

120 

104 

Hogs 

104.0 

98.5 

23,504 

22,36.0 

7.0 

5.5 

1,676 

1,337 

TOTAL 

119.7 

115.4 

37,482 

37,138 

11.4 

10.0 

4,635 

4,511 

U  Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 

s  laughter.     Excludes  farm  s  laughter. 
*    Data  for  1966  not  comparab I e  with  previous  year  due  to  change  in  definition  to 

include  custom  s laughter  ing  in  plants  for  farmers  as  part  of  the  commerc  i  a  I 

s  laughter  est  i  mates . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MILK  PRODUCTION 
ON  FARMS.  BY  MONTHS 


Month 

1963 

1964 

19651/ 

Mill  ion  Pounds 

January 

120 

119 

118 

February 

113 

117 

113 

March 

130 

128 

127 

April 

131 

132 

134 

May 

137 

140 

140 

June 

134 

132 

137 

July 

138 

134 

137 

August 

133 

136 

134 

September 

132 

134 

136 

October 

128 

129 

131 

November 

126 

125 

124 

December 

128 

128 

126 

TOTAL 

1,550 

1,554 

1,557 

MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON 
FARMS,  1959-1964,  REVISED 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Milk 

Milk 

Total 

Year 

Cows 

Production 

Milk 

On  Farms 

Per  Cow 

Production 

(OOO) 

(Pounds ) 

(Mi  1.  Lbs.  ) 

1960 

275 

5,700 

1,568 

1961 

266 

5,975 

1,589 

1962 

256 

6,130 

1,569 

1963 

250 

6,200 

1,550 

1964 

242 

6,420 

1,554 

1965// 

232 

6,710 

1,557 

JJ  Pre  I  iminary. 


U  Pre  I imi nary. 


CURRENT  COMMODITY  SITUATION 


Prices  of  all  livestock  rose  in 
1965  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  prices 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  were  averaging 
well  above  year-earlier  levels.  Higher 
prices  developed  in  1965  because  total 
red  meat  production  declined  about  3  per- 
cent during  the  year  and  the  demand  for 
meat  strengthened.  Consumer  incomes  rose 
at  an  above-average  rate,  unemployment 
levels  were  reduced  and  the  population 
grew  1.3  percent.  Prices  of  livestock 
are  expected  to  continue  strong  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  since  further 
increases  are  likely  in  the  demand  for 
meat  and  red  meat  production  probably 
will  be  down  a  little  from  January-June 
1965. 

Hog  producers  are  expanding  output 
in  response  to  favorable  hog  prices. 
The  hog-corn  price  ratio  averaged  23.4 
in  October-December  last  year--a  new 
record  for  this  time  of  year. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  weaken 
in  the  second  half  of  1966  when  the 


effect  of  the  current  expansion  is  felt. 
Price  prospects  for  producers  remain 
bright  for  1966.  However,  the  size  of 
the  current  expansion  will  determine  the 
size  and  the  pattern  of  the  price  adjust- 
ment late  this  year  and  in  1967. 

Poultry  production  expanded  rapidly 
after  mid-1965,  dampening  the  rise  in 
poultry  prices.  The  broiler  and  turkey 
industries  appear  to  be  preparing  to 
further  step  up  production  in  the  second 
half  of  1966.  Increased  placements  of 
pullet  chicks  in  November  and  December 
as  well  as  in  earlier  months  indicate 
that  next  July's  breeder  flock  will  be 
up  about  10  percent  from  July  1965. 
Turkey  breeding  flocks  have  also  ex- 
panded. The  buildup  in  hatchery  supply 
flocks  will  greatly  increase  the  output 
potential  after  midyear.  In  January, 
turkey  growers  indicated  plans  to  raise 
7  percent  more  turkeys  in  1966  than  the 
104.7  million  in  1965. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  100  POUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  HEAT  ANIMALS 
BY  MONTHS,  1965,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

Beef 
Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Do  1  lars 

January 

14.00 

23.40 

16.20 

19.00 

5.10 

February 

14.50 

24.20 

16.70 

19.50 

5.10 

March 

15.20 

24.00 

16.40 

20.00 

5.10 

April 

15.80 

24.30 

16.80 

20.50 

5.10 

May 

16.60 

24.40 

19.30 

20.50 

5.00 

June 

16.20 

25.10 

22.30 

21.00 

5.00 

July 

16.20 

23.80 

23.00 

20.50 

5.00 

August 

16.00 

23.60 

23.30 

20.00 

5.00 

September 

16.20 

24.00 

22.20 

20.00 

5.00 

October 

16.40 

23.20 

22.50 

20.00 

5.00 

November 

15.90 

23.60 

23.20 

20.  00 

5.00 

December 

16.30 

26.00 

26.70 

22.00 

5.20 

Wtd.  Avg. 

15.80 

24.00 

20.60 

20.20 

5.00 

USDA  REPORTS  F/RST-  YEAR  RESULTS  OF  PESTICIDE  STUDY 


Early  results  from  a  long-range 
program  to  monitor  the  effect  of  pesti- 
cides on  Amer i ca ' s  soil  and  water  have 
been  reported  by  USDA' s  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  Pre  I i  mi  nary  results 
of  a  pilot  study  on  farm  pesticide  use 
in  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  indicate 


that  organic  pesticides  have  not  built 
up  to  any  great  extent  in  soil,  sedi- 
ment, and  water  in  the  study  area. 
Organic  pest i c ides  have  not  accumu I a  ted 
greatly  in  the  test  areas,  even  in 
cotton  fields  which  have  received  large 
amounts  of  pesticides  for  several  years. 


FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Harry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 
U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Jan.  15 
1966 

Feb.  15 
1966 

Jan.  15 
1966 

Feb.  15 
1966 

Jan.  15 
1966 

Feb.  15 
1966 

Dot lars 

Percent 

Cotton,  Lb  

.2659 

.2656 

.4182 

.4208 

64 

63 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.41 

1.43 

2.53 

2.54 

56 

56 

Corn,  Bu  

1.14 

1.15 

1.55 

1.56 

74 

74 

Oats,  Bu  

.644 

.649 

.853 

.859 

75 

76 

Barley,  Bu  

1.03 

1.07 

1.26 

1.27 

82 

84 

Rye,  Bu  

.982 

.987 

1.38 

1.39 

71 

71 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

21. 10 

22.60 

26.60 

26.80 

79 

84 

Hogs,  Cwt  

27.30 

27.20 

22.30 

22.40 

122 

121 

Lambs,  Cwt  

25.90 

26.60 

26.40 

26.50 

98 

100 

Chickens,  All,  Lb  

.156 

.  156 

.212 

.214 

74 

73 

Eggs,  Doz  

.375 

.413 

.474 

.477 

3/  75 

3J  82 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J . 

_i/4. 54 

^/4.50 

5.66 

5.69 

$/  76 

5/  78 

ARITY  PRICES 


U  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2J  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
4J  Pre  I im i nary. 

3J  Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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N.  C.  1966  PROSPECTIVE  CORN 
ACREAGE  UP  5  PERCENT 

Reports  from  North  Carolina  farmers 
indicate  that  1,  579,  000  acres  of  corn 
will  be  planted  for  all  purposes  in 
1966.  Farmers  intentions  are  to  plant 
75, 000  acres  or  5  percent  more  than 
they  planted  last  year.  Due  to  con- 
tinued heavy  participation  in  the  Peed 
Grain  Program,  this  year'  s  acreage  is 
the  fifth  lowest  planted  acreage  re- 
corded since  planted  acreage  records 
began  in  1926.  The  lowest  acreage  of 
record  was  realized  in  1962,  the  second 
year  of  the  Peed  Grain  Program,  when 
only  1,427,000  acres  were  planted. 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers'  plans  on  March  1  point  to 
a  2  percent  increase  in  acreage  of  corn 
planted  for  all  purposes  in  1966.  The 
indicated  total  is  68.4  million  acres 
compared  with  66.8  in  1965  and  the 
1960-64  average  of  70.3  million.  The 
increase  over  last  year  follows  two 
years  of  declining  acreage.  If  plant- 
ing intentions  are  realized  the  1966 
acreage  will  be  17  percent  less  than  the 
average  for  the  two  years,  1959-60, 
used  in  establishing  the  Peed  Grain 
Program  base. 


RECORD  NORTH  CAROLINA  SOYBEAN 
ACREAGE  INDICATED  FOR  1966 

North  Carolina  farmers  have  re- 
ported intentions  to  plant  a  record 
1,019,000  acres  of  soybeans  alone  for 
all  purposes  in  1966.  On  the  basis  of 
the  March  intentions,  the  current  crop 
is  expected  to  be  10  percent  above  the 
previous  record  planting  in  1965. 

Intentions  reports  from  growers 
do  not  include  prospective  acreage  of 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


LARGER  FLUE-CURED  ACREAGE  IN 
PROSPECT  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Based  on  information  from  pro- 
ducers and  other  sources,  North  Carolina 
farmers  intend  to  plant  404, 500  acres 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  during  1966  for 
an  increase  of  7.9%  over  the  375,000 
acres  harvested  in  1965.  State  flue- 
cured  allotments  were  unchanged  from  a 
year  earlier;  however,  producers  will 
be  permitted  to  increase  current  allot- 
ments to  the  extent  they  failed  to 
reach  their  quotos  last  year.  If  the 
current  outlook  materializes  this 
year's  flue-cured  plantings  would  be 
less  than  half  the  record  acreage  of 
1939  and  they  would  fall  short  of  the 
1960-64  five-year  average  by  11.3  per- 
cent. 

Plue-cured  acreage  intentions  by 
types  are  distributed  as  follows:  Type 
11  (Old  and  Middle  Belts)  154, 000  acres 
as  compared  with  the  147, 000  harvested 
last  year;   Type  12  (Eastern  Belt) 
202,000  acres  against  last  year's 
182,000;   and  Type  13  (Border  Belt) 
48,500  acres  against  46,000  for  last 
year. 

Burley  producers  indicate  inten- 
tions of  planting  about  8,300  acres,  or 
700  less  than  harvested  last  year  and 
2,000  acres  less  than  the  1960-64  five- 
year  average.  This  year' s  burley 
allotment  was  cut  around  15  percent, 
excluding  ''minimum  allotment'*  pro- 
visions. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  intended  acreage  of  flue -cured 
tobacco  for  the  Nation  is  606,600  acres, 
or  8  percent  above  the  1965  acreage  of 
562,700  acres.  Burley  acreage  is  in- 
dicated at  241,200  acres  down  36,000 
acres  or  13  percent  from  the  1965. crop 
of  277, 200  acres. 


SOYBEANS  (Continued) 
soybeans  to  be  harvested  for  beans. 
However,  if  the  intentions  are  carried 
out  for  soybeans  planted  alone  for  all 
purposes  and  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  total  acreage  is  harvested  for 
beans  as  in  the  last  5  years  (1960-64), 
about  840,000  acres  will  be  harvested 
for  beans.  This  compared  with  810,000 
acres  harvested  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers  intend  to  plant  a  record 
high  acreage  of  soybeans  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year.  Prospective  soybean 
acreage  planted  alone  for  all  purposes 
totals  37,121,000  acres,  5  percent 
above  1965  and  31  percent  above  average. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SORGHUM  ACREAGE 
LOWER  FOR  1966 

North  Carolina  farmers  indicate 
they  plan  to  plant  60, 000  acres  of 
sorghum  for  all  purposes  in  1966.  If 
there  intentions  are  carried  out,  this 
year'  s  acreage  will  be  9  percent,  or 
6,000  acres  less  than  last  year.  This 
is  the  sixth  year  in  which  producers 
of  grain  sorghum  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  Peed  Grain 
Program. 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers  currently  expect  to  plant 
16.8  million  acres  of  sorghum  for  all 
purposes,  2  percent  less  than  last  year 
but  1  percent  above  average. 


N.  C.  HAY  ACREAGE  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 

North  Carolina  farmers  indicated 
they  plan  to  cut  556,000  acres  of  hay  in 
1966  as  compared  to  579, 000  acres  in 
1965.  If  there  intentions  are  realized 
the  '  'All  Hay"  acreage  will  be  4  per- 
cent or  23,000  acres  less  than  last 
year.  A  decrease  is  expected  in  all 
types  of  hay  with  the  exception  of  grain 
and  peanut  hay  which  are  expected  to  be 
the  same  as  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Farmers  plan  to  cut  hay  from  67.  2 
million  acres  this  year--down  from  the 
68. 1  million  acres  harvested  last  year 
and  about  the  same  as  average. 


N.C.  PROSPECTIVE  COTTON  PLANTINGS 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as 
of  March  1  and  other  information,  North 
Carolina  farmers  intend  to  plant  280,000 
acres  of  cotton  in  1966.  This  is  28 
percent  less  than  was  planted  in  1965. 
The  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  is  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  Tar  Heel  growers 
will  divert  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
cotton  this  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers  generally  appear  to  favor 
the  35  percent  diversion  plan  this  year 
and  currently  expect  to  plant  10, 868, 000 
acres  of  cotton,  the  smallest  in  about 
90  years.  If  these  plans  materialize, 
the  1966  acreage  would  be  23  percent 
less  than  the  14,152,000  acres  planted 
last  year  and  about  1.5  million  below 
the  acreage  planted  in  1958. 

The  upland  cotton  acreage  allotment 
this  year  of  16.2  million  acres  is  the 
same  as  last  year  but  payments  for  re- 
ducing plantings  are  considerably- 
higher.  Allotments  for  American-Egyp- 
tain  cotton  of  81,000  acres  are  up  5 
percent  with  growers  planning  to  plant 
81,000  acres  compared  with  77,300  acres 
last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEANUT  ACREAGE 
UNCHANGED  FOR  1966 

North  Carolina  peanut  growers  ex^ 
pect  to  plant  181,000  acres  of  peanuts, 
in  1966,  the  same  as  in  the  past  six 
years.  Planting  intentions  include 
peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing,  for 
hogging  off,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  first  estimate  of  the  1966  acreage 
of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing 
will  be  made  in  August.  Acreage  allot- 
ments are  practically  unchanged  from 
those  in  effect  during  1965. 

UNITED  STATES 

Peanut  growers  intend  to  plant 
1,542,600  acres  of  peanuts  alone  in 
1966,  slightly  less  than  the  1,551,300 
planted  in  1965,  but  about  1  percent 
above  the  average  of  1,532,520  acres. 
Peanut  acreage  allotments  by  States  for 
1966  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area, 
growers  plan  to  seed  286,000  acres, 
about  the  same  as  in  1965. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT 


LETTUCE,  Early  Spring:  According  to 
information  received  from  growers  the 
1966  acreage  of  lettuce  in  North  Carolina 
will  be  600  acres.  This  is  200  acres 
above  last  year,  and  230  acres  above  the 
1960-64  average. 

Planting  of  the  lettuce  crop  in 
North  Carolina  was  about  75  percent  com- 
plete on  March  1.  Adverse  weather  con- 
ditions during  late  January  and  most  of 
February  delayed  transplanting  and  seed- 
ing. Most  growers  expected  to  complete 
planting  operations  by  March  12.  The 
extremely  low  temperatures  in  late  Janu- 
ary damaged  some  of  the  early  trans- 
planted fields  badly.  Most  of  these 
growers  reworked  the  soil  and  trans- 
planted again.  Peak  harvest  should  be  a 
few  days  later  than  1965  based  on  a 
little  later  planting  dates  this  season. 

UNITED  STATES 

Early  spring  lettuce  production  is 
forecast  at  8,224,000  cwt.,  17  percent 
above  last  year.  Temperatures  in  New 
Mexico  have  been  below  normal  throughout 
the  winter.  However,  no  sustained  ad- 
verse weather  has  occurred  in  Dona  Ana 
County  and  stands  are  generally  in  fair 
condition.     In  Arizona,   weather  during 


February  has  been  generally  good  for 
plant  growth.  Early  fields  show  good 
stands,  color,  and  growth.  Thinning  and 
weeding  was  active  in  central  areas  dur- 
ing late  February  and  should  get  under- 
way in  the  Willcox  area  about  the  middle 
of  March.  Harvest  is  expected  to  begin 
about  mid-March  in  central  areas.  De- 
velopment of  early  planted  fields  in 
California  is  several  days  behind  last 
year.  Weeding  and  thinning  is  active  in 
all  areas.  Very  limited  cutting  was 
underway  on  March  1  in  south  coast 
counties  .  Harvest  in  the  Salinas-Watson- 
ville  area  is  expected  to  get  underway 
about  the  first  of  April. 

WATERMELONS,  Early  Summer  Inten- 
tions: Reports  as  of  March  1  indicates 
that  North  Carolina  growers  intend  to 
plant  8,200  acres  of  watermelons.  If 
these  intentions  are  realized  the  1966 
acres  for  harvest  will  be  800  acres  below 
last  year  and  1,720  acres  below  the 
1960-64  average. 

UNITED  STATES 


Based  on  grower' s  intentions,  203, 500 
acres  of  early  summer  watermelons  are 
estimated  for  harvest  in  1966.  This  com- 
pares with  207, 500  acres  in  1965  and 
207,260  acres,   the  1960-64  average. 

ACREAGE  AND  INDICATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE, 
1966  WITH  COMPARISONS 


CROP  AND 
STATE 

ACREAGE 

YIELD 

PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

HARVESTED 

For 
Harvest 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Acres 

i 

:wt. 

/, 

OOO  Cwt. 

LETTUCE: 

Early  Spring: 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

370 

400 

600 

136 

160 

160 

48 

64 

96 

New  Mexico 

620 

1,200 

2,300 

216 

275 

200 

121 

330 

460 

Arizona 

21,980 

17,300 

20,400 

189 

210 

195 

4,  141 

3,633 

3,978 

California 

16,660 

16,200 

20, 500 

179 

185 

180 

2,958 

2,997 

3,690 

GROUP  TOTAL 

39,780 

35, 100 

43,800 

184 

200 

188 

7,280 

7,024 

8,224 

WATERMELONS: 

Early  Summer* 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

9.920 

9.000 

8.  200 

61 

65 

602 

585 

South  Carolina 

25,600 

24,200 

23,000 

72 

80 

1,855 

1,936 

Georgia 

37,600 

41,000 

40,000 

81 

80 

3,047 

3,280 

Alabama 

13,620 

13,000 

12,600 

96 

100 

1,308 

1,300 

Mississippi 

7,200 

7,  200 

7,200 

70 

75 

499 

540 

June  8 

Arkansas 

6,400 

6,400 

6,300 

90 

85 

574 

544 

Louisiana 

2,640 

3,800 

3,500 

86 

80 

226 

304 

Oklahoma 

7,600 

8,500 

7,300 

69 

80 

525 

680 

Texas 

82,000 

82,000 

84,000 

58 

60 

4,752 

4,920 

Arizona 

4,280 

4,200 

3,000 

158 

140 

676 

588 

California 

10,400 

8,200 

8,400 

161 

180 

1,681 

1,476 

GROUP  TOTAL 

207,260 

207,500 

203,500 

76 

78 

15,745 

16,153 

*  1966  acreage  for  harvest  is  prospect /ve  acreage, 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CASH  RECEIPTS  DOWN  6  PERCENT 


North  Carolina  farmers  realized 
$1, 197  million  in  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketing  and  from  Government  payments. 
This  represents  a  6  percent  decrease 
from  the  record  of  $1,272  million  set  in 
1964.  Cash  receipts  from  marketings  were 
lower  due  to  sharp  declines  from  sales 
of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Production  ex- 
penses were  only  slightly  higher  as  in- 
creased expenses  for  depreciation,  pur- 
chased feed,  interest,  and  purchased 
livestock  were  largely  offset  by  smaller 
outlays  for  hired  labor  and  fertilizer 
and  lime.  The  total  receipts  for  North 
Carolina  were  second  only  to  that  for 
Texas,  among  the  southern  states,  and  was 
exceeded  in  only  9  of  the  48  contiguous 
states  in  the  Nation. 


Cash  received  from  sales  of  crops  in 
1965  amounted  to  $752.1  million--l 14. 7 
less  than  the  1964  receipts  of  $368.8 
million.  Receipts  from  sales  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  increased 
approximately  8  percent--f rom  $369.9  mil- 
lion in  1964  to  399.5  in  1965.  Due 
largely  to  increased  payments  under  the 
Feed  Grain  Program,  receipts  from  Govern- 
ment payment  were  increased  from  $35. 2 
million  in  1964  to  $44.8  million  in  1965. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  items  consumed 
on  farms  and  rental  value  of  farm  dwel- 
lings, the  realized  gross  income  per 
farm  in  1965  is  calculated  at  $7, 100  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  $7,286,  and 
$6,900  for  the  years  1964  and  1963  re- 
spectively. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  INCOME,  1951  -  1965 


CASH 

RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 

INCOME  PER  FARM  U 

YEAR 

Livestock 

Government 

Total 

Realized 

Realized 

and 

Crops 

Payments 

Cash 

Gross 

Net 

Products 

Receipts 

Income  2/ 

Income  3/ 

Thousand  Dollars 

Dollars 

1951 

197,864 

777,322 

8,032 

983, 218 

4,054 

2,369 

1952 

202,384 

749,896 

6,790 

959, 070 

4,  105 

2,265 

1953 

219,376 

723,033 

3,926 

946,335 

4,  138 

2,227 

1954 

224,845 

722, 711 

6,  107 

953,663 

4,216 

2,225 

1955 

232,771 

739,203 

7,  292 

979, 266 

4,337 

2,  206 

1956 

243,079 

760,297 

10,515 

1,013,891 

4,635 

2,306 

1957 

269,019 

598, 313 

26,439 

893,771 

4,278 

1,847 

1953 

313,825 

694, 144 

37,538 

1,045,507 

5,  140 

2,370 

1959 

295,569 

650,238 

10,625 

956, 432 

5,  106 

2,  110 

1960 

314,032 

752,  304 

12,829 

1,079,  165 

5,847 

2,  698 

1961 

321,911 

797, 545 

32,012 

1,  151,468 

6,400 

3,029 

1962 

345,224 

813,632 

39,467 

1, 198,323 

6,771 

3,  167 

1963 

349,732 

834,962 

31,778 

1,216,472 

6,900 

3,050 

1964 

369, 911 

866, 846 

35, 156 

1,271,  913 

7,286 

3,289 

1965* 

399,549 

752, 139 

44,347 

1,196,535 

7,  100 

2,  927 

JJ  Est  i  ma  tes  of  income  per  farm 

are  based  on  farm  numbers  cons i stent  with  the  1959 

Federa  1 

Census  of  Agriculture  definition  of  a 

farm.     2J  Excludes  changes 

in  inven- 

tories. 

JL/  Excludes 

changes  in 

inventor i es  and  represents 

income  of  farm  opera  tors 

*  Pre  1  in 

?  i  nary. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SvVEETPOTATO  ACREAGE 

OO^N  5  PERCENT 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as      acres  of  sweetpotatoes  in  1966--2  per- 

Df  March  1,  North  Carolina  farmers  in-      cent  less  than  in  1965  and  the  1960-64 

bend  to 

plant  21,000  acres  of 

sweet-      average  plantings. 

potatoes.     If  these  intentions  are 

Based  on  an  average  yield  per 

carried 

out  the  1966 

acreage  would  be  5      planted  acre  with  an  allowance  for 

percent 

or  1,000  acres  below  the  1965     trend,  the  production  of  sweetpotatoes 

icreage. 

from  this  year' s 

expected  acreage  could 

be  17.  1  million  hundredweight 

This  is 

UNITED  STATES 

5  percent  under 

the  1965  production. 

Growers  intend 

to  plant  200, 600 
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IN  MEMORIUM  OF 
DR.  THOMAS  FRANKLIN  PARKER 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Franklin  Parker  on  February  26, 
1966  brought  a  feeling  of  deep  personal  loss  not  only  to  his 
friends  in  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Reporting  Service,  but  to 
many  persons  throughout  the  State  and  Nation  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  both  personally  and  professionally  for  a  long 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  member  and  life  deacon  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh,  and  he  was  active  in  Masonic  orders. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club,  Executive 
Club,  American  Statistical  Association,  American  Farm  Economics 
Association,  The  Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  Sons  of  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  society  at  North  Carolina  State 
College.  Following  his  retirement,  he  was  active  in  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Service  Employees. 

He  was  born  in  Goldsboro  on  December  15,  1884,  and  reared 
on  farms  near  Goldsboro  and  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  He  was  graduated 
from  North  Carolina  State  College  with  a  BS  degree  in  Agricul- 
ture in  1907  and  a  MS  degree  in  1908. 

Following  graduation  with  the  MS  degree  he  taught  agricul- 
ture in  Georgia,  and  in  1911  and  1912  he  worked  with  the  N.  C. 
Extension  Service  as  a  4-H  Club  Assistant  to  Dr.  I.  0.  Schaub. 
Following  this  assignment  he  served  as  an  extension  worker  with 
the  Puerto  Rico  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  recognition  of  his  major  achievements  in  the  agricul- 
tural field,  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science  de- 
gree from  North  Carolina  State  College  in  1961.  He  was  named 
"Tar  Heel  of  the  Week"  by  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  in  1953. 

It  was  in  1916  that  Frank  Parker  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  re-organizing  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Estimates  Service  in  North  Carolina.  The  service  was  in  its 
infancy  at  that  time,  and  the  North  Carolina  office  had  not 
been  well  organized.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1953  it 
was  rated  officially  as  among  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Parker  pioneered  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
voluntary  State  Farm  Census  in  close  cooperation' with  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture.  Throughout  his  entire 
career  during  a  span  of  some  37  years  with  the  North  Carolina 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  Mr.  Parker  held  stoutly  to  the  convic- 
tion that  comprehensive  and  reliable  statistics  were  vital  to 
the  sound  development  of  agriculture.  He  was,  a  tireless  worker 
— persevering,  frequently  in  the  face  of  seemingly  hopeless 
circumstances,  in  bringing  his  objectives  to  fruition.  His 
development  of  the  State  Farm  Census  and  the  major  rolls  he 
played  in  the  creation  of  the  North  Carolina  Institute  Of 
Statistics  are  among  the  memorials  to  his  vision  and  drive.  He 
gained  great  personal  satisfaction  in  the  training  of  young  men 
for  new  assignments,  and  his  office  became  a  national  training 
station  not  only  for  young  men  employed  in  this  country  but 
also  for  students  visiting  from  foreign  countries.  Thus,  his 
"trainees"  are  scattered  in  responsible  positions  over  all  the 
Nation  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  performance,  he  received,  in  1951,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Superior  Service  Award  and  Medal. 
Late  in  his  administration  he  was  assigned  to  Central  American 
countries  and  Puerto  Rico  as  a  technical  consultant  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations. 

During  his  long  career,  Frank  Parker  demonstrated  an  out- 
standing example  of  major  achievements  in  his  field  of  endeavor. 
His  mold  is  gone,  but  the  challenge  he  left  for  us  remains. 
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HEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY  1966 


Snow  cover  left  over  from  January 
remained  on  the  ground  during  February  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  at  the  first  of 
the  month.  There  was  very  little  snow 
added  in  February.  In  the  northern  Moun- 
tains the  initial  depth  of  two  feet  lasted 
nearly  two  weeks.  In  the  northern  Pied- 
mont, 10-15  inc.es  at  the  beginning 
melted  down  to  only  patches  in  about  one 
week.  Eastward  and  southward,  lesser 
amounts  lasted  shorter  periods;  the  ex- 
treme east  and  south  had  no  snow  to  begin 
with.  February  precipitation  was  heavy 
in  the  Mountains,  but  most  of  it  fell  as 
rain.  There  were  very  heavy  amounts  on 
the  13th  and  16th,  and  lesser  rains  on 
several  other  days  around  mid-month. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State  this  was  a  rainy 
period,  but  with  no  unusual  amounts. 
Heavy  rain  was  also  falling  on  the  28th 
of  February.  At  some  stations  this  will 
[not  be  reported  until  March,  because  the 
final  February  measurement  was  made  be- 
fore it  fell. 

The  extreme  cold  of  late  January 
continued  for  about  a  week  in  February, 
with  temperatures  as  low  as  zero  in  the 


Mountains  ranging  to  the  middle  20s  on 
the  south  coast  on  the  coldest  morning 
around  the  5th  or  6th.  Thereafter  the 
month  was  moderate,  without  unusual  ex- 
tremes of  either  heat  or  cold.  Readings 
in  the  60s  were  common  on  one  or  two 
afternoons  around  mid-month,  with  a  few 
stations  reaching  the  70s.  Average  tem- 
peratures for  the  month  were  several 
degrees  higher  than  for  January,  and  were 
only  a  degree  or  so  below  normal  at  most 
stations. 

Very  windy  weather  occurred  through- 
out North  Carolina  on  the  13th.  Winds 
blew  from  the  south  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  minor  wind  damage  scattered  through- 
out most  areas,  and  occasional  structural 
damage.  One  person  was  killed  by  an 
overturned  outbuilding.  The  rest  of  the 
month  was  rather  quiet,  and  average  winds 
were  lower  in  all  areas  than  during  Jan- 
uary. It  was  a  cloudy  month,  with  less 
sunshine  than  usual.  "  Several  mornings 
were  quite  foggy;  some  places  had  fog 
part  of  the  time  on  half  the  days  of  the 
month.*  Thunderstorms  occurred  in  some 
areas  with  the  stormy  weather  of  the  13th. 


INCHES  OF  RAIN  AND  WATER  CONTENT  OF  SNOW  AND  SLEET,  FEBRUARY  1966 


FARM  REPORT 


N.  C.  FEBRUARY  HlLK  PRODUCTION 

North  Carolina  milk  production  dur- 
ing February  is  estimated  at  113  million 
pounds.  Production  for  the  month  was  6 
million  pounds  less  than  the  January  1966 
estimate  and  the  same  as  February  a 
year  ago.  Weather  conditions  in  February 
were  not  favorable  for  pasture  develop- 
ment, therefore  afforded  less  grazing 
for  cows. 

N.  C.  1966  POTATO  ACREAGE 

Reports  from  growers  as  of  March  1 
indicate  farmers  intend  to  plant  3,200 
acres  of  late  summer  Irish  potatoes, 
up  200  acres  from  the  1965  crop.  This 
crop  is  grown  in  the  Northern  Mountain 
counties. 

UNITED  STATES 

Prospective  plantings  of  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  potatoes  in  1966  are  ex- 
pected to  total  1,204,200  acres--3  per- 
cent more  than  1965  plantings. 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical   Reporting  Service 
Harry   C.    Tre  logan ,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor ,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
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N.  C.  FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolinz 
during  February  1966  is  estimated  at  18( 
million,  up  1  million  from  the  185  mil- 
lion produced  in  1965.  Number  of  layer: 
on  North  Carolina  farms  during  Februar: 
totaled  11,442,000  compared  with  11,308 
000  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  134, 00( 
layers.  Rate  of  lay  during  February  wa 
1,624  per  100  layers  compared  with  1,63! 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

N.  C.  1966  OATS  ACREAGE  UNCHANGED; 

North  Carolina'  s  acreage  of  oats! 
planted  last  fall  and  intended  for 
planting  this  spring  totals  216,0001 
acres,  unchanged  from  last  year.  The| 
1965-66  planted  acreage  is  the  smallestj 
oats  crop  since  1929. 

UNITED  STATES 

Planting  of  oats  is  expected  toj 
total  24.7  million  acres,  1  percent 
below  plantings  for  harvest  in  1965,  17 
percent  below  the  5-year  average,  and 
the  lowest  acreage  since  records  began 
in  1926. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  THREE  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  dropped  three  points 
during  March.  The  current  index  is  326 
compared  with  302  in  March  1965,  300  in 
March  1964  and  310  in  March  1963. 

The  "All  Crops"  index  of  prices 
received  held  steady  at  348.  Small 
changes  were  recorded  for  the  individual 
components,  as  cotton,  commercial  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  declined  and  oil 
bearing  crops  and  grains  were  up. 

The  '  livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' '   index  was  down  eight  points  at 

(Cont inued  on  Page  2  J 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  1  POINT 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  82 

During  the  month  ended  March  15, 
the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
declined  1  point  (1/3  percent)  to  271 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Sharply 
lower  hog  prices  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  decline.  Partly  offsetting  were 
higher  cattle  and  cotton  prices.  The 
index  was  13  percent  above  March  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
increased  2  points  (2/3  percent)  during 
the  month  to  331,   a  new  record  high. 

(Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE,  1964-65 


MIL.  BU 


UNITED  STATES 


U.  S.  total 


AUG 


NOV. 


FEB. 


MAY 


END-OF-MONTH  DATA.  *  CONTROLLED  ATMOSPHERE  STORAGE. 
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N.   C.   PRICES  (  Cont  i  nued  ) 

250.  All  three  major  components  were 
down.  Meat  animals  were  off  26  points, 
poultry  2  points,  and  dairy  3  points. 

In  the  meat  animal  group,  hogs  were 
down  $3.40  per  cwt.  at  $23.10.  Beef 
cattle  advanced  $2.10  to  $19.90  per  cwt. 
and  calves  were  up  50  cents  at  $29.50 
per  hundredweight.  Although  chickens 
were  up  one  cent  at  16. 8  cents  per 
pound,  eggs  declined  two  cents  per  dozen 
to  44  cents  which  pulled  the  index  down 
two  points.  Turkey  prices  received  held 
steady  at  23  cents  per  pound.  Farm 
retail  milk  prices  were  unchanged  while 
wholesale  milk  prices  were  off  10  cents 
at  $6.05  per  hundredweight. 


U.    S.    PRICES  (Continued) 

The  March  Index  was  4  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

With  prices  paid  by  farmers  up  2 
points,  and  farm  product  prices  off  1 
point,  the  Parity  Ratio  declined  1  point 
to  82  in  March,  but  was  7  points  above  a 
year  earlier. 


HOGS  -  PRODUCTION  TO  INCREASE 
PRICES  TO  DECLINE 

Producer  intentions  on  December  1 
pointed  to  an  increase  in  farrowings  of 
6  percent  during  December  1965-May  1966. 
This  would  be  7  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  but  about  4  percent  smaller 
than  the  1964  spring  crop. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  weaken 
in  response  to  the  expected  increase  in 
slaughter  supplies  and  big  supplies  of 
poultry.  Prices  likely  will  average 
below  the  relatively  high  year-earlier 
levels  though  most  of  the  decline  will 
occur  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The  proba- 
bility of  smaller  beef  supplies,  pri 
marily  processing  beef,  will  tend  to 
dampen  the  reduction  in  pork  prices. 
Although  prices  next  fall  will  appear 
low  relative  to  current  levels,  hog  pro- 
duction will  continue  profitable  through 
1966. 

During  the  coming  months  hog  pro- 
ducers should  be  alert  to  the  danger  of 
overexpansion  next  fall  and  in  the  spring 
of  1967.  A  substantial  expansion  in 
farrowings  this  fall  and  in  1967  would 
force  hog  prices  in  1967  to  unprofitable 
levels  to  producers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

North  Carol ina  Index 

Numbers 

U  329 

326 

302 

300 

310 

348 

348 

328 

327 

338; 

466 

466 

420 

423 

439 

225 

223 

244 

260 

281 

304 

306 

297 

298 

294! 

146 

147 

140 

154 

157f 

Commercial  Vegetables  

288 

286 

325 

220 

237 

290 

285 

397 

336 

288 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

258 

250 

209 

206 

214 

381 

355 

260 

248 

250 

192 

190 

159 

162 

176! 

U  248 

245 

236 

235 

237 

United  States   Index  Numbers 

Prices  Received  

272 

271 

239 

240 

240 

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

329 

331 

318 

313 

310[ 

Parity  Ratio  

83 

82 

75 

77 

78 

JJ  Revised. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


The  average  price  paid  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  March  for  all  mixed 
dairy  feed  under  29%  protein,  at  $3.90 
per  hundredweight,  was  the  same  as  Feb- 
ruary. The  29%  protein  and  over  was  also 
unchanged  at  $5. 10  per  cwt. 

In  the  high  protein  feeds,  cotton- 
seed meal  advanced  5  cents  to  $4.55  per 
cwt.,  while  soybean  meal  held  steady  at 
$5. 10  cents  per  cwt. 

Prices  paid  in  the  grain  by-products 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N .  C 

u.  s. 

Feb.  15 
1  966 

Mar .   1 5 
1  966 

Mar .  1  5 
1 966 

uol lars 

Lb. 

.  41  9 

Bu. 

1  .36 

1  .36 

1.12 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1  .54 

1  .56 

1  .41 

Bu. 

.81 

.81 

.646 

Barley  

Bu. 

1  .02 

1  .04 

1  .06 

Rye  

Bu. 

1  .55 

1  .50 

.942 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

2.15 

2.15 

1  .78 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2  .76 

2  .76 

2.71 

Lb. 

.122 

.  123 

.119 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.272 

.270 

.2793 

Ton 

45.00 

45 .00 

47 .60 

Wool  

Lb. 

.59 

.59 

.495 

Cwt. 

26.50 

23.10 

24.00 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

17.80 

19.90 

24.00 

Veal  Calves. . . . 

Cwt. 

29.00 

29.50 

27.60 

Sheep  

Cwt. 

5.20 

5.50 

8.00 

Lambs  

Cwt. 

23.50 

23.00 

25,70 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

170.00 

170.00 

238.00 

Chickens.  All. . 

Lb. 

.158 

.168 

.167 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.160 

.170 

.174 

Lb. 

.230 

.230 

.247 

Eggs  

Doz. 

.460 

.440 

.416 

Milk.  Whlse.  //. 

Cwt. 

,5/6.15 

2/6.05 

4.54 

Retail  3/  . 

Qt. 

.200 

.200 

BUTTERFAT  

Lb. 

.630 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

2.18 

SWEETPOTATOES. . 

Cwt. 

4.90 

4.60 

4.79 

Apples .  Com'l. . 

Bu. 

2.00 

1  .90 

2.83 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

15.60 

16.80 

14.70 

Korean  

Cwt. 

11  .50 

13.50 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

17.00 

18.00 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

16.00 

17.00 

Hay.  All  J/  

Ton 

31  .30 

30.70 

24.20 

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Ton 

40.00 

40.00 

24.90 

Clover- Timothy 

Ton 

32.00 

31  .00 

26.50 

Lespedeza  Hay. 

Ton 

33.50 

32.50 

24.60 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

23.50 

24.00 

24.20 

Other  

Ton 

29.50 

29.00 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary. 

3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

JL/  The  all,  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

'A/  Revised. 


group  held  about  steady.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings were  unchanged  at  $3.45  and  $3.60 
respectively,  while  the  price  paid  for 
corn  meal  advanced  10  cents  to  $3.40  per 
hundredweight. 

Poultry  feed  prices  were  relatively 
stable.  Laying  feed  and  scratch  grain 
were  unchanged  at  $4. 75  and  $4.10  respec- 
tively, and  broiler  feed  was  down  five 
cents  at  $4.85  per  cwt.  The  poultry 
ration  was  unchanged  at  $3.82. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  DY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  I lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3.90 

3.  90 

3.78 

3.78 

16%  Protein  

3.90 

3.90 

3.84 

3.84 

18%  Protein  

4.  00 

3.  95 

3.  95 

3.  97 

20%  Protein,  

4.  11 

4.  12 

24%  Protein  

4.40 

4.42 

29%  &  Over  

5.10 

5.10 

5.  18 

5.  14 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

5.  10 

5.  10 

5.  17 

5.08 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

4.  50 

4.55 

4.  67 

4.70 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3.  45 

3.45 

3.43 

3.41 

Middlings  

3.60 

3.60 

3.  50 

3.45 

Corn  Meal  

3.30 

3.40 

3.32 

3.30 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed  

4.75 

4.75 

4.  51 

4.47 

Scratch  Grain. . .  . 

4.  10 

4.  10 

3.95 

3.92 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

4.  90 

4.85 

4.93 

4.  87 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. 

3.82 

3.82 

3.  51 

3.49 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Feb. 

15 
1966 

Mar. 

15 
1966 

Feb. 

15 
1966 

Mar. 

15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

12.0 

11.  5 

11.8 

11.9 

Broiler-Feed 

3.3 

3.5 

3.3 

3.6 

Turkey  Feed 

6.0 

6.0 

6.9 

7.  1 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  FEBRUARY  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Caro- 
lina turned  out  21,265,000  chicks  during 
February  or  about  4  percent  more  than 
the  20,469,000  produced  during  February 
last  year.  This  brought  the  total  for 
the  year  (January  and  February)  to  43, - 
815,000  as  compared  with  40,668,000 
hatched  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  This  year's  February  hatch  was 
made  up  of  20,517,000  broiler  and  748,- 
000  egg-type  chicks.  Last  year  the 
February  hatch  consisted  of  19,563,000 
broiler  and  906,000  egg-type  chicks. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries 
during  February  1966  was  247.7  million 
compared  with  226.  2  million  in  February 
1965.  The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks 
totaled  206. 0  million,  up  9  percent  from 
February  1965  and  the  largest  of  record 
for  the  month.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  1966  there  were  424.  2  million 
broiler  chicks  produced--up  11  percent 
from  the  same  months  last  year.  Broiler- 


type  eggs  in  incubators  March  1  were  up 
11  percent  from  March  1  last  year.  The 
number  of  broiler-type  chicks  hatched 
during  1965  totaled  2,514  million,  ex- 
ceeding the  preceding  year' s  record 
hatch  by  9  percent. 

There  were  41.7  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  in  February—up  13  per- 
cent from  February  1965.  All  of  the 
regions  of  the  country  reported  increases 
from  a  year  earlier  as  follows:  24  per- 
cent in  the  West  North  Central,  17  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  14  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  13  percent  in  the  South 
Central,  12  percent  in  the  West,  and  5 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central.  Dur- 
ing the  first  2  months  of  1966  there 
were  78.6  million  egg-type  chicks 
hatched- -up  15  percent  from  the  same  two 
months  in  1965.  The  number  of  egg-type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  March  1  was  up  14 
percent  from  March  1  last  year.  The 
number  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched  in 
1965  totaled  489. 0  million,  7  percent 
less  than  in  1964. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND  DIVISION 

DURING  FEBRUARY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  FEBRUARY 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  U 

1965 

1966  U 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

16,990 

20, 469 

21,265 

40,668 

43,815 

South  Carolina 

2,  288 

1,938 

2,045 

3,656 

4,168 

Georgia 

32,308 

35, 607 

41,649 

71,462 

84,911 

Florida 

2,849 

2,922 

3,982 

5,838 

7,  162 

Delaware 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

Maryland 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

Virginia 

6,443 

5,  260 

5,287 

10,  793 

11,099 

West  Virginia 

ZJ 

2J 

ZJ 

ZJ 

ZJ 

South  Atlantic  States  ZJ 
North  Atlantic 

78, 953 

86,  601 

96, 823 

174,058 

198,407 

22, 763 

18,998 

19,707 

37, 251 

38,979 

East  North  Central  ' ' 

14,590 

10,186 

11,048 

18,585 

21,085 

West  North  Central  " 

12.761 

7,862 

8,198 

14,  601 

15, 148 

South  Central  99 

68, 876 

87, 637 

94, 864 

174,702 

194, 798 

Western  States 

16, 141 

14,774 

16,954 

30, 483 

34,088 

UNITED  STATES  JJ 

214,  280 

226,246 

247, 700 

450,041 

502,  760 

JJ  Pre  I iminary.  ZJ  To  avoid  d  i  sc I os  i  ng  indiv idua I  opera t ions  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  Delaware,  Maryland,   and  West  Virginia.    *l/  Includes  Hawaii. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  APPEAR  FAVORABLE  ON  APRIL  1 


North  Carolina  growers  of  peaches 
and  apples  have  been  blessed  with  favor- 
able weather  on  these  crops  through 
April  1.  The  peach  orchards  in  the  Sand- 
hills area  were  in  full  bloom  in  late 
March.  Temperatures  below  freezing  on 
several  nights  at  the  end  of  March  helped 
to  thin  the  crop,  but  only  a  few  trees 


in  poorly  air  drained  or  low  areas  lost 
their  crop.  Most  varieties  were  a  few 
days  later  blooming  than  usual.  As  of 
April_l,  prospects  were  favorable  for  a 
good  peach  crop. 

Most  of  the  apple  orchards  in  the 
mountain  areas  have  been  pruned  and 
dormant  sprays  applied.    Fruit  buds  are 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
produced  during  February  1966  were  11,  - 
163,000  compared  with  8,582,000  for 
February  1965,  an  increase  of  30  per- 
cent. Heavy  breed  poults  hatched  in 
February  totaled  10,345,000,  an  increase 
of  33  percent  from  February  1965.  The 
hatch  of  heavy  white  breeds  at  6,299,000 
was  up  58  percent  and  other  heavy  breeds 
at  4,046,000  were  up  6  percent.  Light 
breed  poults  hatched  totaled  818,000,-- 
up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  There 


were  17, 028, 000  turkey  poults  hatched 
during  the  first  two  months  of  1966--an 
increase  of  36  percent  from  the  same 
months  in  1965.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  March  1,  1966 
was  up  5  percent  from  March  1,  1965, 
while  light  breed  eggs  in  incubators 
were  down  4  percent.  The  total  number 
of  poults  hatched  during  1965  at  116, 
878,000  was  8  percent  above  the  108,167, 
000  hatched  during  1964. 


U.  S.  POULTS  HATCHED 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  FEBRUARY  1966 


DIVISIONS 

White  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light 
Breeds  JJ 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

14 
372 

1,500 
486 
468 

1,  139 

8 

609 
2,  259 

640 
1,547 
1,236 

53 
152 

1,529 
322 
458 

1,308 

52 
192 

1,590 
272 
357 

1,583 

67 
524 

3,029 
808 
926 

2,447 

60 
801 
3,849 
912 
1,904 
2,819 

5 
88 
234 
313 
39 
102 

12 
78 
288 
362 
20 
58 

UNITED  STATES 

3,979 

6,299 

3,822 

4,  046 

7,801 

10,345 

781 

818 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds   include  heavy  wh  i  te-  feather  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white, 


ivy 

white  Hoi  land,   Empire  white,   Lancaster ,   and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other.  "    Light  breeds  include 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wi  Id  turkeys. 

U.  S.  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  PROCESSED  IN  1965 


All 


Production  of  vegetables  in  the 
United  States  for  commercial  processing 
in  1965  totaled  8.3  million  tons,  up  3 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  5  per- 
cent from  the  1959-63  average.  Particu- 
larly sharp  output  gains  were  recorded 
for  cabbage  for  kraut,  up  41  percent 
over  1964;  green  peas,  up  24  percent; 
and  green  lima  beans,  up  20  percent. 
Acreage  of  each  was  expanded  and  yields 
were  much  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Snap  bean  tonnage  for  canning  was 
up  23  percent  and  record  large.  Sweet 
corn  freezing  tonnage  was  up  nearly  a 
fifth,  and  the  largest  ever,  while 
canning  production  was  up  only  7  per- 
cent. 

U.  S.  tomato  tonnage  was  down  only 
4  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
spinish  crop  output  was  down  15  percent. 
Production  of  asparagus  was  down  6  per- 
cent and  that  of  beets,  down  2  percent. 

California  again  was  the  leading 
producer  of  processing  vegetables,  with 


32  percent  of  total  production.  Wis- 
consin accounted  for  9  percent;  Ohio,  7 
percent;  and  Minnesota  and  Illinois,  5 
percent  each.  While  average  raw  prod- 
uct prices  in  1965  for  most  items  were 
close  to  those  of  ayear  earlier,  cabbage 
prices  were  down  materially  due  to  large 
open-market  supplies.  Prices  for  aspar- 
agus, pickling  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes 
were  up  sharply,  probably  because  of 
anticipated  harvest  labor  problems. 
Total  value  of  processing  vegetables 
amounted  to  $401  million,  15  percent 
more  than  in  1964. 

FRUIT  ( Continued) 

developing  rapidly  and  vegetative  growth 
is  evident  in  many  areas.  Some  of  the 
orchards  in  the  southern  area  will  be  in 
bloom  my  mid-April.  As  of  April  1,  there 
had  been  no  cold  damage  to  the  fruit 
buds.  Most  orchards  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  prospects  are  also  favorable 
for  another  good  apple  crop. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FEBRUARY  SLAUGHTER, UP  FROM  YEAR  AGO 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  February 
amounted  to  36,236,000  pounds  live 
weight.  This  is  1,759,000  pounds  more 
than  the  February  1965  slaughter.  The 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep 
and  lambs  shewed  an  increase,  while  hogs 
slaughtered  declined. 

Slaughter  by  species  in  pounds  dur- 
ing February  of  this  year  and  last  was 
respectively  as  follows:  Cattle  14,112, 
000  and  11,364,000;  calves  498,000  and 
257,000;  hogs  21,616,000  and  22,848,000; 
and  sheep  and  lambs  10,000  and  8,000. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  February  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,387  million  pounds.  This  was  9  per- 
cent less  than  the  January  1966  total 
of  2,609  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  Feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 

There  were  4,996  million  pounds  of 


red  meat  produced  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1966.  Of  the  January-February 
total,  3, 120  million  pounds  were  beef, 
144  million  pounds  were  veal,  1,636  mil- 
lion pounds  were  pork,  and  96  million 
pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton.  Lard  pro- 
duction for  January-February  was  274 
million  pounds. 

During  the  two-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Federally 
inspected  plants  was  6  percent  greater' 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1965;  calves 
were  down  4  percent;  hogs  down  17  per- 
cent; and  sheep  and  lambs  down  11  per- 
cent. 

Beef  production  during  February  was 
1,465  million  pounds,  11'  percent  less 
than  January  1966.  The  average  live 
weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the 
month  was  1,019  pounds,  2  pounds  less 
than  February  1965  and  4  pounds  below 
January  1966.  The  total  commercial 
cattle  kill  during  February  was  2,544, 
800  head.  The  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  Federally  inspected  plants  was 
2,036,800  head,  6  percent  above  February 
1965. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


Species 

FEBRUARY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  FEBRUARY 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Thous 

11.9 
1.  2 

.  1 
102.0 

.Head 

14.7 
2.0 

.1 
96.5 

Thous 

NOR 

11,364 
257 

8 

22,  848 

.Lbs. 

TH  CAROL  IIS 

14,112 
498 

10 

21,616 

Thous 

[A 

26.  1 
2.7 

.1 
206.0 

.  Head 

30.2 
3.  4 

.1 
195.0 

Thous 

25,  010 
589 

8 

46, 352 

.Lbs. 

28, 558 
830 

10 

43,976 

TOTAL 

115.  2 

113.3 

34,477 

36,  236 

234.9 

228.7 

71,959 

73, 374 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Mi II io 

2.3 
.6 

.9 
6.2 

o  Head 

2.5 
.6 

.  9 
5.4 

Mi  1 1 io 

UN 

2,392 
124 

97 
1,439 

n  Lbs. 
ITED  STATE 
2,597 
124 

91 
1,286 

Mi  1 1 io 

IS 

5.0 

1.  2 

2.  1 
13.2 

n  Head 

5.4 
1.1 

1.8 
10.9 

Mi  1 1 io 

5,091 
266 

217 
3,115 

n  Lbs. 

5,531 
260 

196 

2,622! 

TOTAL 

10.0 

9.4 

4,052 

4,098 

21.5 

19.  2 

8,689 

8,  609| 

*  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
slaughter.     Excludes  farm  slaughter. 
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GRADE  "A"  PURCHASES  FROM  PRODUCERS 
BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  DISTRIBUTORS,  BY  CLASSES  1964-1965 


MONTH 

CLASS  I  PURCHASES 

PURCHASES  IN  EXCESS  OF  CLASS  I 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

Pounds 

f  UUU  J 

Pet. 

(  */ 

Pounds 
(  UUU  J 

Pet. 
(  X) 

Pounds 
(  UUU  J 

Pet. 

/  V  1 

I  Z  J 

Pounds 

1  UUU  J 

Pet. 

f  r  l 

January 

81,  203 

83.6 

82,284 

83.0 

15,917 

16.4 

16,824 

17.0 

February 

76,412 

84.0 

75,208 

84.  1 

14,595 

16.0 

14,166 

15.9 

March 

78,071 

78.9 

84, 104 

84.4 

20,834 

21.  1 

15, 539 

15.6 

Apr  i  1 

76, 310 

77.  2 

80, 357 

79.6 

22,489 

22.  8 

20,534 

20.4 

May 

77,336 

77.3 

80, 264 

77.9 

22,729 

22.7 

22,778 

22.  1 

June 

66, 545 

76.  1 

68,  861 

75.  1 

20,  906 

23.  9 

22,868 

24.9 

July 

fiQ  R7*} 

78  1 

1  0 .  1 

74.  fi74. 

OU .  o 

13,  J  O  1 

91  Q 

1Q  7 

August 

71,098 

76.6 

74,611 

80.0 

21,664 

23.4 

18,636 

20.  0 

September 

82,102 

88.  2 

86,091 

90.0 

11,036 

11.8 

9,527 

10.0 

October 

84,012 

88.9 

87,656 

88.4 

10,540 

11.  1 

11,453 

11.6 

November 

79,210 

84.9 

85,689 

89.0 

14, 060 

15.  1 

10,635 

11.0 

December 

81,620 

82.7 

84,998 

84.3 

17,044 

17.3 

15,778 

15.7 

TOTAL 

923,792 

81.4 

964,797 

83.0 

211,  371 

18.6 

197,092 

17.0 

Purchases  of  Grade  ''A*'  milk  from 
producers  by  North  Carolina  distributors 
during  1965  totaled  1,161,889,000 
'pounds--2.4  percent  above  the  previous 
record  of  1,135,163,000  pounds  in  1964. 
Purchases  during  each  month  of  1965 
exceeded  the  comparable  month  in  1964 
except  February. 

Purchases  during  an  individual 
month  exceeded  100  million  pounds  in 
April,  May  and  December.    The  100  mil- 


lion pound  level  was  reached  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  1964  during  May 
Fluid  milk  and  cream  sales  to  con- 
sumers during  1965  totaled  936,899,000 
pounds--4. 6  percent  above  1964-  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage 
increase  in  sales  to  consumers  exceeded 
the  percentage  increase  in  purchases 
from  producers.  Also,  sales  during 
each  month  of  1965  exceeded  the  com- 
parable month  in  1964. 


TABLE  4.    AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS  AND  BUTTERFAT  CONTENT 
OF  GRADE  "A"  MILK  JANUARY  -  DECEMBER,  1964-1965 


PRICE 

BUTTERFAT 

MONTH 

PER  100* 

TEST 

1965 

1964 

1965 

1964 

Do/  far s 

Pet. 

January 

6.01 

6.03 

3.89 

3.96 

February 

6.05 

6.  02 

3.90 

3.91 

March 

6.  04 

5.83 

3.88 

3.80 

April 

5.83 

5.74 

3.78 

3.77 

May 

5.70 

5.66 

3.65 

3.65 

June 

5.58 

5.60 

3.63 

3.61 

July 

5.73 

5.62 

3.  60 

3.53 

August 

5.  72 

5.57 

3.57 

3.60 

September 

6.05 

5.97 

3.  61 

3.  65 

October 

6.  13 

6.  17 

3.76 

3.83 

November 

6.20 

6.05 

3.88 

3.87 

December 

6.05 

5.98 

3.90 

3.91 

AVERAGE 

$5.93 

$5.  86 

3.  76% 

3.  76% 

North  Carolina  producers  received 
an  average  of  $5. 93  per  hundred  pounds 
of  Grade  4  'A"  milk  sold  during  1965 
with  an  average  of  3.  76  percent  butter- 
fat.  This  compares  with  an  average  of 
$5.86  per  cwt.  for  1964  when  butterfat 
also  averaged  3.  76  percent.  Converted 
to  a  4. 0  percent  butterfat  basis,  these 
prices  are  equivalent  to  $6.07  in  1965 
and  $6.00  in  1964. 


FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY  PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

// 

AS  PERCENTAGE  i 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15! 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Dollars 

Percent 

Cotton,  Lb  

.2656 

.2793 

.4208 

.4233 

63 

66 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.43 

1.41 

2.54 

2.  56 

56 

55 

Corn,  Bu  

1.15 

1.12 

1.56 

1.57 

74 

71 

.649 

.646 

.859 

.864 

76 

75! 

Barley,  Bu  

1.07 

1.06 

1.27 

1.27 

84 

83! 

Rye,  Bu  

.987 

.942 

1.39 

1.39 

71 

68 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

22.60 

24.00 

26.80 

26.90 

84 

89 

Hogs,  Cwt  

27.20 

24.00 

22.40 

22.60 

121 

106 

Lambs,  Cwt  

26.60 

25.70 

26.50 

26.70 

100 

96! 

Chickens,  All,  Lb  

.  156 

.167 

.214 

.215 

73 

78 

Eggs,  Doz  

.413 

.416 

.477 

.480 

.5/82 

5/  86 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J 

J/  4.55 

4J  4.54 

5.69 

5.73 

5/  78 

Zl/  81! 

JJ  Effective  parity  or  ices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect, 
2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 

Revised. 
4/  Pre  I iminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  WHEAT  CROP 
DOWN  7.5  PERCENT 

Based  on  reports  received  from  North 
Carolina  farmers,  wheat  production  for 
jthe  State  is  estimated  at  4,860,000 
bushels.  This  production,  if  realized, 
would  be  7.5  percent  below  the  5,249,000 
bushels  produced  last  year  and  the 
smallest  crop  since  1933. 

Soil  moisture  and  weather  condi- 
tions in  most  areas  have  been  favorable 
for  small  grain  development  and  a  good 
crop  is  in  prospect,  although  the  crop 
is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  needing 
additional  rainfall  in  some  areas. 

UNITED  STATES 

Winter  wheat  production  is  forecast 
at  1, 110  million  bushels,  8  percent 
larger  than  the  1965  crop  and  12  percent 
above  average.  Seeding  of  the  1966  win- 
ter wheat  crop  began  early  with  favor- 
able moisture  but  in  many  areas  where 
fields  were  too  wet  progress  was  slow. 
Mild  fall  weather  promoted  good  growth 
(even  in  late  seeded  fields.  The  crop 
wintered  well  and  on  April  1  prospects 
were  unusually  favorable  in  nearly  all 
[areas.  Production  is  now  forecast  5 
percent  above  the  December  1  estimate. 

The  expected  harvest  of  acreage  for 
!grain,  38.6  million,  is  91.7  percent  of 
jthe  seeded  acreage  compared  with  83.5 
percent  harvested  in  1965  and  the  aver- 
age of  88.7  percent.  The  indicated 
yield  per  seeded  acre  is  26.3  bushels 
compared  with  22. 8  in  1965  and  the  aver- 
age of  23.5  bushels.  These  forecasts 
are  based  on  growing  conditions  reported 
by  crop  correspondents  about  April  1. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  the  average  change 
in  U.  S.  production  estimate  from  April 
1  to  harvest  has  been  63  million  bushels, 
ranging  from  13  million  to  210  million 
bushels. 


UNITED  STATES  PEACH  PROSPECTS 
GOOD  IN  9  SOUTHERN  STATES 


The  1966  peach  crop  in  the  9  South- 
ern peach  States  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year- -12  percent  above 
average.  Freezing  temperatures  in  all 
States  during  late  March  thinned  the 
crop,   but  overall  damage  was  light. 

Even  though  North  Carolina' s  early 
varieties  were  in  bloom,  the  low  tem- 
peratures of  March  29  were  of  short 
duration  and  there  was  no  apparent 
damage.  South  Carolina  peach  trees 
bloomed  3  to  5  days  later  than  usual 
with  full  bloom  occurring  March  22  in 
the  Ridge  area,  March  25  in  the  Sand- 
hills, and  April  1  in  the  Piedmont  area. 
A  general  freeze  on  March  29  caused 
little  overall  damage.  In  Georgia  pros- 
pects are  spotty,  but  in  the  important 
Fort  Valley-Montezuma  and  Brooks  County 
areas  prospects  are  good.  Bloom  occurred 
several  days  later  than  usual.  By  March 
22  early  varieties  around  Fort  Valley 
were  in  full  bloom. 

Alabama  peaches  were  damaged  by  low 
temperatures  in  late  January  and  by  a 
freeze  on  March  25,  but  prospects  are 
for  a  fairly  good  crop  in  Chilton  County. 
The  Mississippi  crop  is  expected  to  be 
about  average.  Zero  temperatures  on 
February  1  and  a  freeze  on  March  24 
damaged  early  varieties  in  northern 
areas.  In  Arkansas  freezing  tempera- 
tures March  24  and  25  delayed  bloom  but 
caused  little  damage  to  peaches. 

In  Louisiana  full  bloom  occurred 
about  March  25,  a  week  or  10  days  late, 
although  earlier  than  last  year.  Damage 
from  the  freeze  on  March  24-25  was 
light.  A  freeze  in  Oklahoma  on  March  24 
only  partially  thinned  the  crop,  and  the 
Texas  freeze  of  March  23-24  caused  no 
serious  damage  in  the  two  major  areas. 


FARM  TRENDS  CONTINUING:     SIZE  UP, 
NUMBER  AND  ACREAGE  DOWN  IN  1965:  Fewer 
but   larger  farms   is   the  con  t  i nu  I  ng  trend 
in  U.    S.    Agr  i  cu  I  ture . 

Pre  '  i  mi  nary  data  for  1966  indicate 
we  have  3,286,000  farms  with  an  average 
size  of  350  acres.  In  1959  these  totals 
stood  at  4.  105,000  and  288. 

The  changes  in  es  t  i ma  ted  national 
totals  have  been  much  greater  for  the 
number  of  farms  than  for  land  in  farms. 
Farm  numbers  during  the  period  1959  to 
1966  declined  20  percent,,  while  land  in 
farms  decreased  only  3  percent. 

Discontinuance  of  small  farming 
enterpr  i  ses  and  merging  of  larger  units 
with  existing  farms  continue  as  impor- 
tant influences  in  the  change  in  farm 
number  s . 

Final  estimates  by  the  Crop  Report  - 
ing  Board  for  J 965  list  the  number  of 
farms  at  3,  380 ,  000- -  a  3  percent  drop 
from  1964.  Total  land  in  farms  stood  at 
I,  155  mi  1 1  ion  acres,  a  decrease  of  less 
than   I  percent  from  1964. 

Estimates  of  number  of  farms  and 
land  in  farms  for  1966  are  to  a  large 
extend  based  on  extension  of  previous 
t  rends . 


U.  S.  PASTURE  PROSPECTS  GOOD 

Reported  pasture  condition  for  the 
30  States  surveyed  on  April  1  was  81 
percent  of  normal.  This  was  8  percent - 
age  points  above  last  year  and  3  points 
above  average.  Pastures  started  growth 
with  warm  temperatures  early  in  March, 
but  growth  was  slowed  by  below  normal 
readings  late  in  the  month.  More  mois- 
ture is  needed  for  April  pasture  growth 
in  most  southern  areas.  Range  feed 
condition  improved  from  a  month  ago  in 
most  Western  States. 

Livestock  are  reported  in  generally 
good  condition  across  the  Nation.  Calv- 
ing and  lambing  has  been  progressing 
under  generally  favorable  conditions. 
Livestock  deaths  during  the  two  March 
blizzards  were  locally  severe  with 
greatest  losses  reported  in  South  Dakota. 
Some  reports  were  received  of  higher 
death  rate  of  new  born  calves  due  to 
weakening  of  stock  during  the  storm. 
Peed  supplies  have  been  generally  ade- 
quate for  winter  needs  in  all  areas  of 
the  country. 


SYSTEMATIC  STALK- CUTT I  NG  TESTED  AS 
WAY  OF  CONTROLLING   TOBACCO  HORN  WORMS: 
USDA  tests  of  the  effects  of  early  stalk- 
cutting   in   tobacco  are  showing  growers  \ 
just  how  valuable   this  practice  can  be 
as  a  biological   control  weapon  against  H 
tobacco  ho rnworms ,      Researchers   and  ! 
growers   have    long  known    that  cutting 
tobacco  stalks    immediately  after  har-  a 
vesting    the    last   commercially  useful  1 
leaves  helps   reduce    the  next  seasonr/s 
hornworm  problem,      Preliminary  results 
of  investigations  by  William  S.  Kinard, 
entomologist   of  USDA 1 s  Agricultural 
Research  Service,   however,   may  represent  } 
the   first  adequa  te  I  y- de  ta  i  / ed  data  ob~  1 
tained  on  hornworm  control    through   a  B 
program  of  disciplined  s  ta  I k - cu t t i ng  on  * 
a   large  scale. 

Early  s  ta  I  k  =  cu  1 1  i  ng  destroys   sue-  s 
kers,    or  secondary  shoots,    that  appear 
on   tobacco  stalks  after  harvest  of  com- 
mercially usable    leaves.      These  rela- 
tively small,    tender  shoots  appeal    to  I 
hornworms  both  as    food  and  egg   laying  E 
5  i  tes . 

Allowing  stalks   to  stand  encourages^ 
a    I  ate- summer  build-up    in  hornworms .  I 
More    eggs    are    laid,    producing  more 
larvae   to   feed  and  develop  on   the  suc- 
kers,  and  then  burrow  into  the  ground  to 
pupate    through    the  winter.      Finally,  I 
more   adults   emerge   early   in    the  nexf\\ 
growing  season,    and  a    larger  hornworm  I 
population  gets  a  head  start  on   the  ^ew 1 
crop.  i 


N.  C.  MARCH  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina  ( 
farms  during  March  is  estimated  at  127  t 
million  pounds,  unchanged  from  March  a  | 
year  ago,  but  one  million  pounds  below 
the  March  average.    Pasture  condition  as 
of  April  1  is  estimated  at  83  percent, 
one  point  above  the  82  percent  as  of 
April  1,  1965. 

N.  C.  MARCH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

North  Carolina  egg  production  dur- 
ing March  1966  is  estimated  at  217  mil-  I 
lion  eggs,  unchanged  from  the  March  1965 
egg  production.     Number  of  layers  on  I 
North  Carolina  farms  during  March  1966 j 
was  placed  at  11,441,000  an  increase  of 
65,000  over  March  1965.     Rate  of  lay 
during  March  was  1,897  eggs  per  100 
layers  compared  with  1,910  a  year  ago. | 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  APRIL 


CORN 


Corn  stored  on  North  Carolina  farms 
April  1,  1966  was  estimated  at  28,938, 
000,  4  percent  above  the  27,839,000 
bushels  stored  a  year  ago  and  15  percent 
above  the  5=year  average  of  25,061,000 
bushels,  The  1965  corn  crop  was  the 
largest  of  record 

UNITED  STATES 

April  1  farm  stocks  of  corn  were 
12  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
and  2  percent  above  the  5-year  average. 
April  1  stocks  of  2, 160  million  bushels 
were  the  second  largest  of  record,  but 
were  6  percent  below  the  record  large 
stocks  two  years  earlier 

SORGHUM 

Farm  stocks  of  sorghum  grain  on 
North  Carolina  farms  April  1,  totaled 
557,000  bushels,  up  2  percent  from  the 
547,000  bushels  held  a  year  ago,  but  is 
26  percent  below  the  1960-64  average  of 
757,000  bushels 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  sorghum  grain  on  farms  on 
April  1  totaled  136  million  bushels,  36 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  33 
percent  above  average,  All  major  pro- 
ducing States  have  larger  holdings  than 
a  year  ago,  Farm  stocks  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  account  for  nearly  three -fourths 
of  the  National  total, 

WHEAT 

Farm  stocks  of  wheat  on  North 
Carolina  farms  are  estimated  at  367,000 
bushels,  down  44  percent  from  the  660,000 
bushels  on  farms  last  year,     Wheat  pro- 


duction in  1965  was  down  28  percent  from 
1964, 

UNITED  STATES 

All  wheat  stocks  on  farms  April  1 
totaled  257  million  bushels,  7  million 
bushels  below  a  year  earlier  but  52 
million  above  average,  Trends  were 
mixed  in  the  major  wheat  States  States 
in  the  Northern  Plains,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  showed  larger  holdings  than  a  year 
earlier  but  the  Central  Plains  States 
showed  smaller  stocks, 

Disappearance  of  wheat  from  farms 
during  the  January-March  quarter  was  151 
million  bushels,  20  percent  above  last 
year  arid  6  percent  more  than  average, 

SOYBEANS 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  North  Carolina 
farms  are  est imated  at  2, 381 , 000  bushels, 
82  percent  above  the  1,303,000  bushels 
on  hand  a  year  ago  and  56  percent  above 
the  1960-64  average,  The  1965  soybean 
production  was  the  largest  of  record 
in  North  Carolina, 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybean  stocks  on  farms  April  1 
totaled  150  million  bushels,  53  percent 
above  last  year'  s  98  million  and  6  per- 
cent above  average.  Current  stocks  are 
22  percent  below  the  record  for  the  date 
reached  on  April  1,  1964  Stocks  on 
farms  April  1,  1966  were  18  percent  of 
1965  production  A  year  ago  farm  stocks 
were  14  percent  of  1964  production. 

The  January=March  disappearance  of 
soybeans  from  farms  totaled  134  million 
bushels,  the  highest  of  record  for  this 
quarter,  Disappearance  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  was  93  million  bushels, 
(Continued  on  Page  5 J 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  APRIL 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

CROPS 

Average 
1960=64 

1965 

1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 

Thous 

and  Bushels 

Corn, 

25,  061 

27, 839 

28,938 

2,  107,997 

1,  923,015 

2,  159,603 

Wheat. 

580 

660 

367 

204, 389 

264, 124 

256, 794 

Oats, 

1,827 

1,452 

1,  277 

441,940 

401,526 

461,450 

Barley, 

372 

720 

568 

122, 173 

107, 019 

105,415 

Rye ...  -  

26 

73 

32 

5,  548 

9,421 

9,897 

Soybeans. 

1,  523 

1,308 

2,  381 

141,024 

98, 315 

150,005 

Sorghum  Grain 

757 

547 

557 

102,360 

99,915 

135,775 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  1966  LATE  SPRING  POTATO  ACREAGE  UP  6  PERCENT  FROM  1965 


Acreage  of  Late  Spring  Irish  pota= 
toes  in  North  Carolina  for  1966  is  esti- 
mated at  14,900  acres,  up  6  percent  from 
the  14,000  acres  planted  last  year  but 
700  acres  below  the  1960-64  average.  Of 
the  14,900  acres  for  harvest  this  year, 
11,700  acres  are  estimated  for  the  eight 
Northeastern  county  area  (Beaufort, 
Camden,  Carteret,  Currituck,  Hyde, 
Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  and  Tyrrell)  which 
represents  an  8  percent  or  900  acre  in= 
crease  from  last  year.  Irish  potato 
acreage  for  the  1  'Other  Coastal  Counties1  ' 
is  estimated  at  3,200  acres,  unchanged 
from  last  year. 

Generally,  the  crop  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  Wet,  cold  weather  dur= 
ing  February  and  the  first  of  March  de= 
layed  planting  operations  slightly,  but 
the  crop  now  appears  to  be  in  good  con- 


dition and  progressing  at  a  normal  rate. 
As  of  April  1,  much  of  the  acreage  was 
just  beginning  to  break  through  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  planted  acreage  of  late  spring 
potatoes  was  just  under  the  January  1 
intentions.  The  expected  harvest  of 
125, 200  acres  is  3  percent  more  than 
harvested  last  year  and  the  largest  late 
spring  acreage  since  1961,  California, 
which  usually  accounts  for  a  little  over 
40  percent  of  the  late  spring  acreage, 
expects  to  harvest  2,400  acres  less  than 
last  year.  But  this  decrease  is  more 
than  offset  by  increases  in  Arizona, 
Texas,  North  Carolina  and  Alabama. 
Nearly  all  of  California' s  late  spring 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


RISH  POTATOES 


CI?  A  CHM  A  T 

ACREAGE  HARVESTED 

YIELD  PER 
HARVESTED  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

uKUUr  AINU 

C""P  A  rpTT1 

STATE 

Average 
1960=64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960=64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960=64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

/,  OOO  Acres 

Cwt. 

/,  OOO  Cwt. 

WINTER: 

Florida,  ,,.«..„« 

8.  5 

10,  0 

11.  2 

149 

145 

130 

1T242 

1,  450 

1,456 

California.  ..... 

12.  5 

9,  4 

14,  6 

220 

235 

240 

2,  747 

2,  209 

3,  504 

TOTAL. ........ 

21.0 

19.4 

25  8 

190 

189 

192 

3,990 

3,  659 

4,960 

EARLY  SPRING: 

Fla-Hastings.  .  .  . 

22.6 

27.8 

30  5 

162 

155 

140 

3,665 

4,  309 

4,  270 

-Other. ...... 

2,  8 

3.4 

3,  0 

132 

95 

125 

378 

323 

375 

Texas. .......... 

1.3 

4,  1 

5,  3 

103 

65 

100 

130 

266 

530 

TOTAL.  

26.  7 

35,  3 

38,  8 

156 

139 

133 

4,  172 

4,  898 

5,  175 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina.  . 

8  N.C.  Counties. 

12.  1 

10.  8 

11.7 

139 

140 

May  10 

1,  694 

1,  512 

May  10 

Other  Counties. . 

3.  5 

3.  2 

3.2 

111 

120 

386 

384 

South  Carolina. . 

4.  1 

2,  7 

2,  7 

82 

85 

340 

230 

Georgia. ........ 

.4 

3 

.3 

65 

62 

27 

19 

Ala-Baldwin. .... 

13.9 

15.0 

15.5 

130 

117 

1,805 

1,  755 

-Other. ...... 

7.0 

6,  1 

6.4 

86 

91 

611 

555 

Mississippi . .... 

3.3 

2.9 

3.0 

52 

60 

173 

174 

Arkansas.  

4.  5 

4.  2 

4.  1 

58 

63 

265 

265 

Louisiana.  

3.8 

3.8 

4.  2 

51 

42 

194 

160 

Oklahoma.  

1.  5 

1.0 

1.0 

63 

70 

97 

70 

Texas.  

6.0 

6.  3 

8.  1 

77 

85 

458 

536 

Arizona. ........ 

9.3 

11.  0 

13,  0 

243 

210 

2,  256 

2,310 

California. ..... 

47.7 

54.4 

52.0 

331 

315 

15, 692 

17, 136 

TOTAL  

117.  1 

121.7 

125.  2 

205 

206 

23, 998 

25, 106 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  REPORT  ON  COTTON  GINNED  BY  COUNTIES 

The  tabulation  of  individual  re-  following  table  gives  ginning  by  counties 

ports  from  ginners  of  cotton  shows  there  with  comparable  figures  for  the  corres- 

were  235,750  running  bales  ginned  in  ponding  period  in  1964, 
North  Carolina  from  the  1965  crop.  The 


N  O 

RTH  CAROLINA 

1964 

1965 

COUNTY 

1964 

1965 

Bales 

Ba  les 

Anson 

10,978 

9,548 

Ma  cVi 
INdoIl 

17,844 

7,  321 

Bertie* 

5,385 

* 

INUl  Llldlliy  LUI1 

37,623 

23,416 

Cabarrus* 

- 

- 

Pi  ft 

6,  164 

1,  886 

Catawba* 

- 

= 

it  1  C 1 1 11IUIJU 

Chowan* 

- 

** 

R  nhp cnn 
rvw  uc  sun 

51,  491 

34, 119 

Cleveland 

25, 136 

21,041 

rvUWd.Il 

1,948 

2,314 

Cumberland 

5,781 

3,656 

rtu Liici  i uru 

2,366 

2,396 

Edgecombe 

10, 321 

5,986 

odmpson 

21,850 

11, 911 

• 

Franklin 

10, 129 

3,610 

Rent-  1  ?i  nd 

27,005 

21,472 

Halifax 

37,329 

22,616 

Stanly* 

Harnett 

19, 700 

9,  116 

Union 

7,  181 

4,  614 

Hertford 

9,698 

6,  320 

Wake* 

Hoke 

8,  160 

5,459 

Warren 

7,561 

3,  035 

Iredell 

3,  085 

2,627 

Wayne 

3,  551 

562 

Johnston 

13,506 

4,  004 

Wilson 

8,  195 

4,445 

Lee* 

1,  085 

All  Other 

27,682 

18, 719 

Lincoln 

3,725 

3,348 

Mecklenburg 

3,748 

2,  209 

TOTAL 

388, 227 

235, 750 

*   Included  in  all  other. 


GRAINS  (Continued) 

POTATOES  ( Con t  inuedj 

acreage  was  planted  by  April  1,  although 
it  was  delayed  somewhat  in  the  important 
Kern  County  area  by  adverse  weather, 
Stands  in  most  fields  are  good  and  the 
crop  is  making  excellent  growth.  Dig- 
ging is  expected  to  start  in  the  Edison 
district  about  mid-April,  a  little  later 
than  usual.  Growers  in  the  Baldwin  area 
of  Alabama  completed  planting  in  mid- 
March  after  much  delay  because  of  wet 
fields.  Considerable  replanting  has 
been  necessary.  The  Arizona  acreage  has 
progressed  well  after  a  set-back  by  an 
early  March  frost.  In  the  San  Antonio 
and  Pearsall  areas  of  Texas  the  crop  is 
jgrowing  well  and  in  the  later  Knox- 
Haskell  area,  fields  are  coming  up  to 
good  stands.  In  the  eight  Northeast 
counties  of  North  Carolina  nearly  all 
acreage  was  planted  before  April  1  and 
growing  conditions  have  been  excellent. 


The  average  is  82  million.  Movement 
from  farms  during  the  January -March 
quarter  ran  ahead  of  last  year  in  all 
but  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

OATS 

April  1,  1966  stocks  of  oats  on 
North  Carolina  farms  are  estimated  at 
1,277,000  bushels,  down  12  percent  from 
the  1,452,000  bushels  on  hand  a  year 
earlier.  With  the  exception  of  1963, 
the  1965  oats  crop  was  the  smallest 
since  1939, 

UNITED  STATES 

Oats  on  farms  April  1  totaled  461 
million  bushels,  15  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier  and  4  percent  above  average. 
Among  the  major  oat  producing  States, 
farm  holdings  were  sharply  above  a  year 
ago  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 
Larger  stocks  in  these  States  result 
from  the  bumper  1965  crop. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT,  APRIL 


CABBAGE:  Late  Spring  (East),  Coldf 
wet,  winter  weather  was  predominant  dur- 
ing the  planting  of  the  late  spring 
cabbage  crop  in  North  Carolina,  but 
growers  expect  to  harvest  2,500  acres  — 
which  is  25  percent  above  last  year  and 
17  percent  above  average.  Most  fields 
have  a  good  stand  and  growth  to  date  is 
about  normal  Harvest  is  expected  to 
begin  in  mid-May 

UNITED  STATES 

The  Late  Spring  cabbage  acreage  is 
estimated  to  total  8,000  acres,  compared 
to  7,400  acres  in  1965  and  the  5=year 
average  of  7,260  acres 

LETTUCE  Early  Spring,  In  North 
Carolina  the  expected  yield  per  acre  for 
lettuce  is  160  cwt . -- the  same  as  the 
1965  yeild  Total  production  is  fore- 
cast 96,000  cwt,  or  50  percent  above  the 
1965  production  of  64,000  cwt  The  crop 
is  a  little  behind  schedule  this  year 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  was 
started  from  seed  this  year 

UNITED  STATES 

The  Early  Spring  lettuce  crop  is 
estimated  at  8,282,000  cwt,,  18  percent 
above  last  year  and  14  percent  above 
average.  Volume  shipments  are  expected 
from  California  by  mid-April.  Harvest 
in  Arizona  started  during  the  first  week 
of  March  and  volume  movement  is  expected 
during  most  of  April,  with  moderate  to 
light  supplies  expected  to  be  available 
through  mid-May.  Harvesting  is  expected 
to  begin  in  the  Aquila  and  Willcox  areas 
about  mid-April  and  May  1,  respectively. 
Excellent  weather  conditions  in  New 
Mexico  brought  rapid  growth.  Earliest 
harvest  is  expected  to  get  underway  in 
the  southern  Messilla  Valley  by  the  end 
of  April  and  in  the  Hatch  Valley  about 
May  10, 


compared  with  25, 700  acres  in  1965  and 
the  5=year  average  of  34,290  acres< 

ONIONS;  Late  Spring;  In  North 
Carolina  progress  of  the  onion  crop 
ranges  from  fair  to  good  with  spotty 
stands  reported  in  some  areas,  An  esti= 
mated  250  acres  will  be  harvested  this 
year,  the  same  as  last  year  s  harvested 
acreage 

UNITED  STATES 

Growers  of  Late  Spring  onions  expect 
to  harvest  6,780  acres  in  1966  This 
acreage  compares  with  6,250  acres  har= 
vested  in  1965  and  the  1960-64  average 
of  7, 870  acres, 

BEETS:  Spring;  North  Carolina  beet 
growers  expect  to  harvest  140  acres  —  the 
same  as  last  year  s  acreage  The  yield 
per  acre  is  expected  to  be  130  cwt- --the 
same  as  in  1965.  Most  North  Carolina 
fields  have  good  stands  and  adequate 
soil  moisture  available  but  growth  to 
date  has  been  slow, 

UNITED  STATES 

The  first  forecast  of  Spring  beet 
production  is  37,000  cwt  3  percent 
above  last  year 

CABBAGE'  Late  Summer  (Intentions); 
Late  Summer  cabbage  growers  located  in 
the  Piedmont  and  Mountain  counties  of 
North  Carolina  reported  they  expect  to 
plant  3,800  acres  in  1966,  an  increase 
of  200  acres  over  1965 

UNITED  STATES 

Late  Summer  cabbage  growers  expect 
to  have  17, 150  acres  for  harvest  in  1966. 
This  acreage  compares  with  17,000  acres 
harvested  in  1965  and  the  5-year  average 
of  17, 670  acres. 


STRAWBERRIES;  Mid-Spring;  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  growers  as  of  April 
1,  the  North  Carolina  strawberry  acreage 
for  1966  will  amount  to  2,500  acres--100 
acres  above  last  year.  Cool  weather  in 
late  March  retarded  growth,  but  fields 
appear  to  be  in  good  condition.  Harvest 
is  expected  to  get  underway  on  a  limited 
scale  by  April  15. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  acreage  of  Mid-Spring  straw- 
berries is  estimated  at  24,750  acres 


USDA  SCIENTISTS  DEVELOP  NEW  EINISH 
FOR  OUTDOOR  COTTONS:  After  18  months1 
exposure,  a  new  colorless  wea  then  -  res i s  - 
tant  finish  for  outdoor  cottons,  such  as 
awnings,  appears  promising,  USDA  re- 
ports. The  new  finish  was  deve  I 'oped  by 
USDA' s  Agr  i  cu I  tura  I  Research  Service  to 
increase  the  wear  life  of  cotton  fabrics 
used  in  coated  products.  Ordinarily, 
fabric  coatings  are  still  good  when  the 
fabric  fails. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH  1966 


Contrary  to  tradition,  March  came 
in  and  went  out  with  about  equal  force, 
Northwesterly  winds  of  considerably 
above  average  speed  marked  both  the  be- 
ginning  and  the  end  of  the  month  in  North 
Carolina.  Other  periods  of  windy  weather 
came  around  the  5th  and  24th,  and  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  at  mid=month, 
There  were  no  widespread  damaging  winds, 
but  some  cases  of  local  damage,  includ- 
ing  a  small  tornado  at  Clarkton  on  the 
4th.  Cloudiness  in  March  was  consider- 
ably  less  than  average,  and  sunshine 
proportionately  above  average,  There 
were  several  days  with  fog,  and  one  or 
two  with  thunderstorms. 

Temperatures  averaged  close  to  nor= 
mal  in  North  Carolina  during  March,  with 
about  the  usual  ups  and  downs,  The 
warmest  weather  came  to  most  areas  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  when  the 
mercury  reached  the  low  to  middle  eighties 
at  most  inland  stations  outside  the 
mountains.  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  month  came  on  different  dates  in  the 
various  areas.  The  latest  of  these  was 
the  29th,  when  new  record  lows  for  so 


late  in  the  season  were  set  at  some 
stations,  Lowest  readings  were  near  20 
over  much  of  the  interior.  Frost  with 
this  cold  spell  hurt  some  peach  blossoms 
and  other  tender  vegetation,  but  there 
was  no  extensive  serious  damage. 

Heavy  rain  fell  over  wide  areas  of 
North  Carolina  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, and  at  some  stations  some  of  this 
is  included  in  measurements  for  the 
month  of  March,  Heavy  rain  fell  again 
on  March  4.  These  two  rain  periods  com- 
ing close  together  caused  some  minor 
flooding  of  rivers  and  streams  in  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  The  remainder  of 
March  was  quite  dry,  with  rain  periods 
coming  far  apart  and  bringing  only 
sprinkles  in  most  areas  when  they  came, 
Thus  in  spite  of  the  wet  start,  March 
rainfall  totals  were  dificient  over  most 
of  the  State.  Heavy  hail  with  some 
stones  an  inch  in  diameter  and  depths 
to  four  inches  fell  over  an  area  south 
and  east  of  Raleigh  on  the  19th.  Snow 
was  confined  to  the  Mountains.  Light 
flurries  came  there  on  several  days,  but 
no  large  amounts. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  MONTH  OF  MARCH  1966 


RTH  CAROLINA 


Rainfall  data  furnished 
By.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Albert  7.  Hardy 
State  Clinatologist 
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FARM  WAGE  RATES,  N.  C. 
AND  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


AREA  AND 

April  1 

April  1 

CLASSIFICATION 

1965 

1966 

Do  1 lars 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Per  Day: 

With  House 

5.80 

6.  10 

Without  Board  or  Room 

6.70 

7.20 

Per  Hour: 

With  House 

.  70 

.77 

Without  Board  or  Room 

.84 

.91 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES: 

Per  Day: 

With  House 

5.8  0 

6.40 

Without  Board  or  Room 

6.  70 

7.40 

Per  Hour: 

With  House 

.80 

.86 

Without  Board  or  Room 

.88 

.98 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  WAGE 
RATES  HIGHER 


North  Carolina  farmers  paid  higher 
wage  rates  on  April  1,  than  they  did  a 
year  earlier.  The  April  1,  1966  aver- 
age of  6. 10  per  day  with  house  is  30 
cents  above  the  $5.80  average  paid  a 
year  ago.  Rates  paid  workers  without 
room  or  board  increased  50  cents  from 
$6.70  on  April  1,  1965  to  $7.20  on  April 
1,  1966.  The  hourly  rate  of  pay  with 
house  furnished  increased  from  70  cents 
to  77  cents.  The  hourly  rate  without 
house  increased  from  84  cents  to  91 
cents. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  aver- 
age wage  rates  on  April  1,  1966  were 
higher  for  both  daily  and  hourly  rates. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 


NO.  455 


Raleigh.  N.  C. 


May   6 .    196  6 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UNCHANGED 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  remained  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April.  The  current 
index  is  326  compared  with  303  in  April 
1965,  and  298  on  April  15,  1964. 

Although  the  '  'All  Farm  Products'' 
index  did  not  change,  there  was  consid- 
erable changes  in  the  ''All  Crops''  and 
''Livestock  and  Livestock  Products'' 
index.  The  ''All  Crops''  index  advanced 
two  points  and  the  '  'Livestock  and  Live- 
stock Products' '  index  was  down  seven 
points.  In  the  crops  group  cotton  was 
up  17  points  and  commercial  vegetables 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  5  PO 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  80 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  declined  5  points  (2  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  April  15,  to  266 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Contri- 
buting most  to  the  decrease  were  lower 
prices  for  hogs  and  cattle,  together  with 
a  seasonal  decline  in  egg  prices.  Higher 
prices  for  onions,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes 
were  partly  offsetting.  The  index  was  9 
percent  above  April  1965,  mostly  because 
of  higher  livestock  prices. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,   Taxes,   and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


Farmland  and  Buildings 

INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE 
VALUE  PER  FARM 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 


U.   S.   PRICES  ( Cont  i  nued ) 


two  points,  while  oil  bearing  crops  was 
off  five  points  and  fruits  and  grains 
held  steady. 

All  components  of  the  '  'Livestock 
and  Livestock  Products' '  index  were 
below  last  month.  Meat  animals  were 
down  seven  points,  the  decline  of  60 
cents  for  hogs  and  90  cents  for  calves 
were  responsible  for  the  drop  in  price. 
Poultry  also  declined  seven  points  which 
was  caused  by  the  decline  of  1.4  cents 
for  chickens  and  one  cent  for  eggs.  The 
dairy  group  was  down  four  points  and 
this  was  caused  by  a  15  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight decline  in  the  price  of  whole- 
sale milk. 


increased  2  points  (2/3  percent)  during 
the  month  as  a  result  of  an  increase  ir; 
the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  farn; 
wage  rates.  At  333,  a  record  high,  th(t 
index  was  4  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

With  the  Index  of  Prices  Receivecf 
by  Farmers  off  5  points,  and  the  Index  ol| 
Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  including  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  up  2  points, 
the  Parity  Ratio  declined  2  points  to  8(|! 
in  April,  but  was  4  points  above  a  yean 
earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products, 

Meat  Animals  , 

Poultry  

Dairy  

Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

parity  Ratio  


North  Carol ina   Index  Numbers 


326 

326 

303 

298 

309 

348 

350 

329 

326 

338s 

466 

466 

420 

423 

439' 

223 

240 

248 

260 

285< 

306 

301 

300 

291 

293] 

147 

147 

142 

153 

157' 

286 

288 

326 

223 

237? 

285 

285 

412 

336 

283 ! 

250 

243 

210 

202 

205' 

355 

348 

267 

243 

245?; 

190 

183 

159 

158 

168: 

245 

241 

233 

231 

225! 

United  States   Index  Numbers 

271 

266 

243 

236 

2421 

331 

333 

320 

314 

31l| 

82 

80 

76 

75 

78 

1966  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  PRODUCTION  EXPENSES 


Cash  receipts  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1966  from  farm  marketings  were  esti- 
mated at  $9.3  billion,  up  sharply  from 
the  $7.9  billion  in  January-March  1965. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  were  up  13 
percent  over  a  year  earlier,  and  the 
volume  of  marketings  was  up  about  5  per- 
cent. 

First  quarter  1966  cash  receipts 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products 
are  estimated  at  $5.9  billion,  up  $1.1 
billion  from  a  year  earlier.  Prices  for 
meat  animals  were  substantially  higher 
than  in  early  1965;  cattle  prices  were 
up  about  25  percent  and  hog  prices  about 
60  percent.  Receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings of  eggs  and  broilers  were  also 
above  year  earlier  levels,  with  egg 


prices  up  about  30  percent  and  broiler 
prices  up  about  10  percent. 

Receipts   from  crop  marketings 
totaled  $3.4  billion,  an  increase  of  more! 
than  $250  million  from  the  first  quarter 
of  1965.     The  volume  of  crop  marketings* 
was  up  substantially  while  prices 
averaged  just  under  early  1965  levels. 
Cash  income  from  marketings  of  corn, 
soybeans  and  truck  crops  was  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.     On  the  other  hand 
receipts  from  marketings  of  oranges  and 
potatoes  were  est imated  below  early  1965. 

PRODUCTION  EXPENSES  IN  1966:  A 
larger-than-usual  increase  in  farmers' 
production  expenses  is  in  prospect  for 
1966.  The  increase  will  probably  be 
substantially  above  the  past  10  year 
( Cont  i  nued  on  Page  4/ 


PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
'armers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feed  under 
19%  protein  were  five  cents  above  last 
jionth  at  $3.95  per  hundredweight.  The 
3.6%  protein  feed  was  up  five  cents  at 
;3. 95  and  the  18%  declined  five  cents 
;o  $3. 90  per  cwt.  The  prices  paid  for 
B9%  protein  and  over  held  steady  at  $5. 10 
iber  cwt.  In  the  high  protein  group 
|:ottonseed  meal  advanced  ten  cents  to 
i4. 65  per  cwt.  while  soybean  meal  held 
steady  at  $5.10  per  cwt. 

Prices  paid  in  the  grain  by-products 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Mar .   1  5 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  15 

1  966 

1966 

1966 

Dollars 

Lb. 

■ 

- 

.695 

Bu. 

1  .36 

1  .36 

1  .16 

Bu. 

1  .56 

1  .56 

1  .39 

Bu. 

.81 

D  1 

C  A  Q 

Bu. 

1  . 04 

1  .02 

1  .03 

Rye  

Bu. 

1  .50 

1  .45 

.935 

i3orghum  Grains.-.  . 

Cwt. 

2.15 

2.15 

1  .79 

Bu. 

2.76 

2.78 

2.78 

3EANUTS  

Lb. 

.123 

.120 

.114 

"OTTON  

Lb. 

.270 

.290 

.2849 

Ton 

a  c  rv*\ 
4b .  <JU 

Lb. 

.59 

.60 

.525 

Cwt. 

23.10 

22.50 

22. 10 

3eef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

19,90 

20.00 

23.50 

✓eal  Calves  

Cwt. 

29.50 

28.60 

27.00 

Cwt. 

5.50 

5.50 

7.46 

-AMBS  

Cwt. 

23.00 

22.70 

24.30 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

170.00 

170.00 

242.00 

Chickens .  Ali  . 

Lb. 

.168 

.154 

.153 

'2om*l.  Broilers.. 

Lb. 

.170 

.155 

.158 

Turkeys.  

Lb. 

.230 

.240 

.242 

'-GGS  

Doz. 

.440 

.430 

.383 

dILK  WHLSE.  JJ.  .  . 

Cwt. 

6.05 

5/5.90 

4.45 

Retail  3J  

Qt. 

.200 

.200 

Gutter fat  

Lb. 

.621 

Cwt. 

2.51 

;3WEETPOTATOES.  .  .  . 

Cwt. 

4.60 

4.85 

4.92 

Apples.  Com°l. . . . 

Bu. 

1  .90 

1 .90 

3.19 

-espedeza  Seed. . . 

Cwt. 

16.80 

16.60 

13.10 

Cwt. 

13.50 

13.00 

I  Kobe  

Cwt. 

18.00 

17.50 

\  Sericea  

Cwt. 

17.00 

19.00 

Hay.  All   

Ton 

30.70 

30.40 

23.50 

Ton 

40.00 

39.50 

24.00 

f  Clover  &  Timothy 

Ton 

31  .00 

30.50 

25.70 

f  Lespedeza  

Ton 

32.50 

32.00 

24.50 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

24.00 

24.00 

23.80 

Ton 

29.00 

28.50 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary 

3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers 
±1  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  J3  A  LED  HAY 
'       including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 


group  were  off  slightly.  Middlings  was 
off  five  cents  at  $3.55  and  corn  meal 
for  feed  was  off  ten  cents  at  $3.30  per 
cwt.  Bran  prices  held  steady  at  $3.45 
per  cwt. 

In  the  poultry  feed  group,  prices 
held  about  steady.  Laying  feed  and 
broiler  grower  were  unchanged  at  $4.75 
and  $4.85  respectively  while  scratch 
grain  was  off  five  cents  at  $4.05  per 
cwt.  The  poultry  ration  was  down  one 
point  at  $3. 81. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

PEED  PER 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Dot  tars 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29% 

All  

3.90 

3.95 

3.78 

3.74 

16%  Protein  

3.  90 

3.  95 

3.84 

3.80 

18%  Protein. 

3.  95 

3.90 

3.97 

3.90 

20%  Protein  

4.25 

4.12 

4.  09 

24%  Protein  

4.  42 

4.37 

29%  &  Over  

5.10 

5.10 

5. 14 

5.  03 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Soybean  Meal  

5.  10 

5.  10 

5.08 

5.  03 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

4.55 

4.65 

4.70 

4.67 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

3.45 

3.45 

3.41 

3.38 

Middlings  

3.60 

3.  55 

3.45 

3.42 

Corn  Meal  

3.40 

3.  30 

3.  30 

3.30 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed.  

4.75 

4.75 

4.47 

4.44 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.  10 

4.05 

3.92 

3.  94 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

4.85 

4.85 

4.87 

4.88 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. 

3.82 

3.81 

3.49 

3.48 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  t 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 

N.C 

U. 

S. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

PRICE  RATIO  1/ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Egg-Peed 

11.5 

11.3 

11.9 

11.  0 

Broiler-Feed 

3.5 

3.2 

3.6 

3.2 

Turkey  Feed 

6.0 

6.  3 

7.  1 

7.0 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broi lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS  AS  OF  APRIL  1,  1966 

UNITED  STATES 


Stocks  of  corn,  sorghum  grain  and 
soybeans  in  all  positions  (on  and  off 
farms)  in  North  Carolina  on  April  1 
showed  an  increase  over  the  amounts  on 
hand  a  year  earlier,  while  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  showed  a  decrease.  Stocks  of 
rye  on  hand  as  of  April  1  this  year  is 
not  published  to  avoid  disclosure  of 
individual  operations,  but  this  crop  is 
relatively  unimportant  in  the  State. 

Stocks  in  thousands  of  bushels  by 
commodities  on  April  1  this  year  and  the 
change  from  a  year  earlier  were  as 
follows:  Corn  35,294--up  2.9  percent; 
Wheat  l,661--down  28.3  percent;  Oats 
l,591--down  12.9  percent;  Barley  661-- 
down  23.1  percent;  Sorghum  Grain  777-- 
up  4.2  percent;  and  Soybeans  5,966--up 
41.3  percent. 


Stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains  on 
April  1,  1966  totaled  115  million  tons-- 
1  percent  more  than  last  year, !  but  12 
percent  below  average.  Soybean  holdings 
were  8  percent  greater  than  last  year, 
but  slightly  less  than  the  record  April 
1964  total.  Stocks  of  wheat  were  21  per- 
cent less  than  last  year.  In  spite  of 
the  drop  in  all  wheat  stocks.,  April  1 
holdings  of  durum  wheat  were  the  largest 
since  separate  estimates  began  in  1962. 
Rye  stocks  were  up  sharply  and  the  lar- 
gest since  April  1944.  Stocks  of  flax- 
seed were  nearly  one-half  more  than 
those  of  a  year  ago. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN,  APRIL  1 


CROP 

OFF -FARM  TOTAL* 
APRIL  1 

ON-FARM  TOTALS 
APRIL  1 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 
APRIL  1 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thou  s  a 

nd 

Bushe 1 s 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn 

6,467 

6,356 

27,839 

28,938 

34, 306 

35, 294 

Wheat 

1,  655 

1,  294 

660 

367 

2,315 

1,661 

Oats 

374 

314 

1,452 

1,  277 

1,826 

1,591 

Barley 

139 

93 

720 

568 

859 

661 

Rye 

9 

*  * 

73 

*  * 

82 

*  * 

Sorghum  Grain 

199 

220 

547 

557 

746 

777 

Soybeans 

2,915 

3,585 

1,  308 

2,  381 

4,  223 

5,966 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn 

938,763 

739,629 

1,923,015 

2, 

159,603 

2,861,778 

2,899,232 

Wheat 

881,757 

644,496 

264,124 

256,794 

1,145,881 

901,290 

Oats 

71,050 

86,615 

401,526 

461,450 

472,576 

548, 065 

Barley 

97,834 

93,917 

107,019 

105,415 

204,853 

199,332 

Rye 

8,  150 

14,781 

9,421 

9,897 

17,571 

24,678 

Sorghum  Grain 

669,893 

590,556 

99,915 

135,775 

769,808 

726,331 

Soybeans 

249, 035 

226,039 

98, 315 

150, 005 

347,350 

376,044 

Includes  stocks  at  Mills,  Elevators,  and  Warehouses,  terminals,  processors,  and 

other  stor 

isclosing  individual  operations. 


those  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  were  in  bins  and  other  storages 
under  C.C.C.  control.      **  Omitted  to  avoid  di 


CASH  RECEIF 

average  annual  increase  of  some  $3/4 
billion.  Expenses  in  total  in  1966  may 
be  around  $32  billion,  a  record  high. 

Outlays  for  feed  and  livestock  pur- 
chased in  1966  are  projected  above  the 
1965  level.  There  will  be  more  livestock 
to  feed,  feeding  rates  will  remain  high, 
and  feeder  and  replacement  livestock, 
particularly  cattle  and  calves,  will 
remain  high  in  price.  Outlays  for  ferti- 
lizer are  expected  to  rise  again  contin- 
uing the  trend  toward  heavier  appli- 
cations.    Repair  and  operation  of  vehi- 


l  ( Cont i nued ) 

cles  and  machinery  as  well  as  many 
miscellaneous  items  are  likely  to  cost 
more.  Although  the  hired  labor  bill  is 
expected  to  decline  again,  the  drop  may 
be  fairly  small.  The  number  of  hired 
workers  on  farms  is  expected  to  fall  at 
a  faster  rate  than  rising  farm  wage 
rates. 

The  upswing  in  the  bill  for  over- 
head items  is  expected  to  continue  in 
1966.  Charges  for  depreciation,  taxes 
and  interest  on  the  farm  mortgage  debt 
in  1966  will  be  well  above  1965  levels. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE 
AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  MARCH 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  JJ 

1965 

1966  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  PAROT  TNA 

20,218 

23, 979 

24, 321 

64,  647 

68, 136 

oUliLIl   L/dl  U  ±  Hid 

9 

9    9  1  A. 
Z  ,  Z  14: 

Z  ,  000 

0  ,  0  1  u 

0,  Dob 

ucUI  g Id 

38, 628 

41, 853 

48, 130 

113, 315 

133 , 041 

Flor ida 

3,447 

3!  985 

4'  359 

9*  823 

11 ' 521 

Delaware 

2/ 

2J 

JJ 

£J 

JJ 

Maryland 

2J 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Virginia 

7,  641 

6, 110 

6  278 

16  903 

17  377 

West  Virginia 

JJ 

JJ 

ij 

JJ 

l2J 

93,370 

101,448 

111,020 

275,506 

309,427 

North  Atlantic         ' ■ 

27,  436 

23, 022 

23, 524 

60, 273 

62,503 

East  North  Central  * ' 

23,503 

14, 913 

16,530 

33,498 

37,615 

west  iNortn  central 

30,699 

19,050 

20, 133 

33, 651 

35,281 

South  Central  States 

84,  649 

102, 143 

110,896 

276,845 

305,694 

Western  States 

19,523 

17,253 

19,938 

47,736 

54,026 

UNITED  STATES  JJ 

279,400 

278,026 

302,245 

728,067 

805,005 

JJ  Pre  I i  mi  nary .  J/  To  avoid  disclos  ing  ind iv  idua  /  opera  t  ions  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  Delaware,   Maryland,   and  West  Virginia.  Includes  Hawaii. 

HATCHERY  REPORT,  MARCH  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  turned  out  24,321,000  baby 
chicks  during  March,  or  1.4  percent  more 
than  the  23, 979, 000  produced  during  March 
last  year.  This  brought  the  total  for 
the  year  (January  through  March)  to  68,- 
136,000  as  compared  with  64,647,000 
hatched  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  This  year' s  March  hatch  was  made 
up  of  23,272,000  broilers  and  1,049,000 
egg-type  chicks.  Last  year  the  March 
hatch  consisted  of  22,771,000  broilers 
and  1,208,000  egg-type  chicks. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  dur- 
ing March  1966  was  302.2  million,  9  per- 
cent above  the  278.0  million  in  March 


1965.  The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks 
totaled  235.8  million,  up  8  percent  from 
March  1965  and  the  largest  of  record  for 
the  month.     During  the  first  quarter  of 

1966,  there  were  660.0  million  broiler 
chicks  produced--10  percent  more  than 
the  same  period  last  year.  Broiler-type 
eggs  in  incubators  April  1  were  up  9  per- 
cent from  April  1,  1965. 

There  were  66.4  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  in  March--up  11  percent 
from  March  1965.  All  regions  reported 
increases  from  a  year  earlier  as  follows: 
17  percent  in  the  South  Central;  16  per- 
cent in  the  South  Atlantic;  10  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central  and  West;  9 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central;  and 
7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic. 


POULTS  HATCHED 


Divisions 

POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  MARCH  1966 

White  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  ij 

Light 
Breeds  JJ 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

North  Atlantic  States 
East  North  Central  " 
West  North  Central  ' ' 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

68 
1,470 
3,267 
1,028 
999 
1,580 

111 
1,551 
4,334 
1,  155 
1,735 
2,466 

76 
613 
4, 110 
527 
1,429 
3, 115 

ThoL 

182 

571 
3,239 

440 

909 
3,320 

/sands 

144 
2,083 
7,377 
1,555 
2,428 
4,695 

293 
2,122 
7,573 
1,595 
2,644 
5,786 

7 

111 

236 
570 
54 
120 

29 
78 
229 
567 
52 
117 

UNITED  STATES 

8,412 

11,352 

9,870 

8,661 

18,282 

20,013 

1,098 

1,072 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  whi  te-  feather  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white,  whit 
Holland,   Empire  white,   Lancaster,   and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.     All  other 
heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other."    Light  breeds  include  Beltsville,  Jersey 
Buff,   Royal  Palm,   and  wild  turkeys. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MARCH  SLAUGHTER  SHARPLY  UP  FROM  FEBRUARY 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  March  reached 
44,969,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  8,733, 
000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a  month 
earlier.  All  species  of  livestock  butch- 
ered, except  sheep,  showed  a  sizeable 
increase. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species,  during 
March  as  compared  with  that  for  February 
was  respectively  as  follows:  Cattle  17, 
266  and  14,112;  calves  813  and  498;  hogs 
26,880  and  21,616.     Sheep  and  lambs 


butchered  amounted  to  10,000  pounds  for 
each  of  the  two  months. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  March  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,749  million  pounds.  This  was  15  per- 
cent above  the  February  1966  total  of 
2,387  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  Feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


MARCH 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH 

Species 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous.  Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous 

.Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Shee  p  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

15.  2 
1.7 

128.0 

17.8 
3.2 

.  1 
120.0 

14,805 
345 

28,672 

17,266 
813 

10 

26,880 

41.  3 
4.4 

.  1 
334.0 

48.  0 
6.6 

.2 
315.0 

39,815 
934 

8 

750,024 

45,824 
1,643 

20 

70,856 

TOTAL 

144.9 

141.  1 

43,822 

44,969 

379.8 

369.8 

115,781 

118,343 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Miff  ion  Lbs. 

Mill  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

UNI  TED 

STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

2.7 
.7 

1.  1 

7.5 

2.8 
.7 

1.  1 
6.7 

2,752 
143 

113 
1,757 

2,826 
145 

120 
1,604 

7.7 
1.9 

3.2 
20.7 

8.2 
1.8 

3.0 
17.7 

7,846 
409 

330 
4,872 

8,  357 
405 

316 
4,226 

TOTAL 

12.0 

11.3 

4,765 

4,695 

33.5 

30.7 

13,457 

13,304 

JJ  Includes  s laugh ter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s laughter , 

excludes   farm  s  laughter. 
*  Data  for  1966  not  comparab le  with  previous  year  due  to  change  in  definition  to 

include  custom  s  laughter  ing  in  plants   for  farmers  as  part  of  the  commercial 

s  laughter  est  imates . 


U.  S.  POULT 

The  number  of  poults  hatched  in  the 
Nation  during  March  1966  totaled  21,085, 
000  compared  with  19,380,000  for  March 
1965,  an  increase  of  9  percent.  The 
hatch  of  heavy  breed  poults  during  March 
was  20,013,000,  also  up  9  percent  from 
March  1965.  Heavy  white  breed  poults 
hatched  at  11,352,000  was  up  35  percent, 
but  other  heavy  breeds  hatched  at  8,661, 
000  was  down  12  percent.  Light  breed 
poults  hatched  totaled  1,072,000,  down 
2  percent  from  March  1965.  Accumulative 
hatch,   January  through  March  1966,  of 


PRODUCTION 

all  turkey  poults  was  38,113,000,  19 
percent  more  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  number  of 
heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  April 
1,  1966  was  up  6  percent  from  April  1, 
1965,  and  number  of  light  breed  eggs  on 
April  1,  1966  was  up  8  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Eggs  in  incubators  of 
heavy  white  breeds  was  up  26  percent 
while  for  other  heavy  breeds  was  down  14 
percent. 

(See  Table  on  Page  5 J 


FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME  FROM  MILK,  1964  &  1965,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

TTn  i  t 

1964 
Revised 

1965 
Preliminary 

FARM  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK,  MILKFAT  AND  BUTTER; 

Number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  JJ  

No. 

242,000 

232,000 

Milk  produced  per  milk  cow  2J  

Lbs. 

6,420 

6,710 

Butterfat  produced  per  milk  cow  

Lbs. 

244 

255 

Percentage  of  fat  in  milk  

% 

3,  80 

3.  80 

Lbs. 

1, 554, 000, 000 

1,557,000,000 

Lbs. 

59, 000,000 

59,000,000 

BUTTER  CHURNED  ON  FARMS  

Lbs. 

2,800,000 

2,300,000 

MILK  USED  AND  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS  AND  CASH 

RETURNS  PER  UNIT  MARKETED; 

Lbs. 

24,000,000 

23,000,000 

Consumed  as  fluid  milk  or  cream  

Lbs. 

167,000,000 

152,000,000 

Used  for  farm-churned  butter  

Lbs. 

62,  000,  000 

52,000,000 

Total  utilized  on  farms  

Lbs. 

253,000,000 

227, 000,  000 

MILK  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS: 

Sold  to  plants  and  dealers  as  whole  milk  

Lbs. 

1, 275, 000, 000 

1, 

305, 000, 000 

Sold  to  plants  and  dealers  as 

farm-skimmed  cream  

Lbs. 

Retailed  by  farmers  as  milk  &  cream  JJ  

Lbs. 

26,000,000 

25,000, 000 

Total  milk  &  cream  marketings  

Lbs. 

1,301,000,000 

1,330,000,000 

AVERAGE  PER  UNIT  CASH  RETURNS  FROM  MILK 

AND  CREAM  MARKETINGS:  dJ 

Per  100  pounds  milk  

Dols. 

$ 

5.81 

$ 

5.  88 

Per  pound  butterfat  

Dols. 

$ 

1.53 

$ 

1.55 

VALUE  OF  MILK,  CREAM  AND  BUTTER  USED 

FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION  5J  

Dols. 

$ 

13, 305, 000 

$ 

11,995,000 

GROSS  FARM  INCOME  FROM  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  QJ  

Dols. 

$ 

88,902,000 

$ 

90, 155,000 

FARM  VALUE  OF  MILK  PRODUCED  5J  U  

Dols. 

$ 

90,  287,000 

$ 

91,552,000 

MILK  AND  CREAM  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS: 

MILK  SOLD  TO  PLANTS  AND  DEALERS: 

Quantity  Sold  

Lbs. 

1,275,000,000 

1,305,000,000 

Price  per  100-pounds  

Dols. 

$ 

5.  74 

$ 

5.81 

Receipts  from  sales  

Dols. 

$ 

73,  185,  000 

$ 

75,820,000 

MILK  AND  CREAM  RETAILED  BY  FARMERS; 

Quantity  sold,  milk  equivalent  

Qts. 

12,000,000 

12,  000,000 

Cts. 

c 

20.  1 

t 

19.5 

Dols. 

$ 

2,412,000 

$ 

2,340,000 

CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  MARKETINGS  OF  ALL  MILK  &  CREAM 

Dols. 

$ 

75,597,000 

$ 

78,  160,000 

JJ  Average  number  on   farms  during  year  exc ! ud i ng  heifers  not  yet   fresh.     ZJ  Excludes 


mitk  sucked  by  calves.     JJ  Sales  by  producer-d i str ibutors  and  other  farmers  on  own 
routes  or  at  farm.     A/  Cash  receipts  divided  by  mi  Ik  or  mi  Ik  fat  represented  in  com- 
bined market  i  ngs.     5/  Valued  at  average  returns  per  IOO  pounds  of  milk   in  combined 
market  ings  of  milk  and  cream.     £/  Cash  receipts   from  market  ings  of  mi  Ik  and  cream 
plus  value  of  milk  used  for  home  consumpt  ion  and  farm-  churned  butter.      7J  Includes 
value  of  milk   fed  to  calves. 
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Compiled  by  authority  of 
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Division  of  Statistics 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

JJ 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

Mar.  15 

April  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  1 1  ars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.  2793 

.2849 

.4233 

.4259 

66 

67 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.41 

1.39 

2.  56 

2.57 

55 

54 

Corn,  Bu  

1.  12 

1.  16 

1.  57 

1.58 

71 

73 

Oats,  Bu  

.646 

.648 

.864 

.869 

75 

75 

Barley,  Bu  

1.  06 

1.03 

1.27 

1.  28 

83 

80 

Rye,  Bu  

.942 

.  935 

1.39 

1.40 

68 

67 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

24.  00 

23.50 

26.90 

27.  10 

89 

87 

Hogs,  Cwt  

24.00 

22.  10 

22.60 

22.70 

106 

97 

Lambs,  Cwt  

25.70 

24.  30 

26.70 

26.80 

96 

91 

Chickens,  All,  Lb  

.  167 

.  153 

.215 

.  216 

78 

71 

Eggs,  Doz  

.416 

.383 

.480 

.486 

4J  86 

dJ  85 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J .  . 

4.54 

^4.45 

5.  73 

5.76 

4J  81 

A/  83 

U  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months    indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J  Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price   for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK   sold  at  who  I esa I e   to  plants 

and  dea  I ers . 
3J  Preliminary. 

4J  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  WHEAT  PROSPECTS 
DOWN  15  PERCENT 

Wheat  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  4,455,000  bushels--15 
percent  below  the  1965  production  and 
40  percent  below  the  1960-64  average. 
Acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is 
estimated  at  165,000  compared  with 
181,000  acres  in  1965. 

The  yield  of  27  bushels  per  acre 
for  harvest  is  two  bushels  below  the 
yield  set  in  1965.  As  of  May  1  the 
condition  of  the  crop  was  reported 
mostly  fair  to  good  across  the  State. 

UNITED  STATES 

Winter  wheat  production  is  fore- 
cast at  1,091  million  bushels,  7  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier  and  10  per- 
cent above  average.  Production  is  now 
forecast  2  percent  less  than  a  month 
earlier. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PEACH  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATED  AT  1,600,000  BUSHELS 

Peach  production  in  North  Carolina 
•is  forecast  at  1,600,000  bushels.  A 
crop  of  this  size  would  be  100, 000 
bushels  above  the  1965  crop  and  410,000 
bushels  above  the  1960-64  average. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able for  an  unusually  heavy  set  and 
thinning  will  be  required  to  allow  for 
proper  growth  and  sizing.  The  crop  as 
of  May  1  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  peach  crop  in  9  Southern  States 
is  forecast  at  16.4  million  bushels,  2 
percent  less  than  last  season  but  10 
percent  above  average.  Lighter  crops 
expected  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  are 
about  offset  by  prospects  for  heavier 
crops  in  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  Georgia' s  1966  crop  is  expected 
to  equal  last  season' s. 


•  MAY  18,    1 966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FLUE-CURED  CROP 
FOR  1965  GREATLY  REDUCED 

During  the  first  year  under  acre- 
age-poundage controls,  North  Carolina 
farmers  produced  690  million  pounds  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  1965.  This  out- 
put was  27  percent  short  of  the  949 
million  pounds  produced  in  1964  and  it 
was  the  smallest  flue-cured  crop  since 
1957.  In  addition  to  planting  a  smaller 
acreage  than  in  1964,  producers  were 
plagued  by  adverse  weather  which  re- 
sulted in  the  lowest  yields  since  1961. 
The  1965  estimate  covers  production  of 
value  only,  which  includes  tobacco  sold 
plus  a  very  small  percent  carried  over 
for  future  sale,  but  does  not  include 
production  of  tobacco  destroyed  or  not 
to  be  sold.  Yields  were  sharply  off 
in  all  flue-cured  belts.  Type  11  came 
up  with  an  average  yield  of  1,730  pounds 
per  acre,  or  445  pounds  less  than  for 
1964.  A  Type  12  yield  of  1,895  pounds 
was  off  480  pounds,  and  a  Type  13 
average  of  1,975  pounds  was  down  by 
285  pounds. 

The  1965  estimated  yield  of  burley 
tobacco  is  2, 030  pounds  as  compared 
with  a  yield  of  2, 165  pounds  in  1964. 
Burley  production  for  1965  amounting  to 
18  million  pounds  is  down  3  million 
pounds  from  the  production  of  1964. 

UNITED  STATES 

Under  the  new  acreage-poundage 
program,  flue-cured  production  in  1965 
amounted  to  1,059  million  pounds,  ex- 
cluding some  17  million  pounds  of  har- 
vested and  cured  leaf  that  will  not  be 
sold.  The  poundage  was  24  percent  less 
than  in  1964  and  the  lowest  since  1957. 
About  562,300  acres  of  brightleaf  were 
harvested,  the  smallest  in  47  years  of 
records.  In  1964,  627,570  acres  were 
harvested.  The  1965  yield  of  1,883 
pounds  per  acre  compares  with  2,211  in 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Raleigh.  N.  C. 


1965  NORTH  CAROLINA  COTTON  CROP  41  PERCENT  BELOW  1964 


Production  of  cotton  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1965  is  estimated  at  221,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight.  This 
production  is  41  percent  below  the  1964 
production  of  374,000  bales  and  the 
smallest  crop  since  1950. 

Land  planted  to  cotton  in  1965 
totaled  387,000  acres,  down  2  percent 
from  the  395,000  acres  planted  in  1964. 
Abandonment  of  5  percent,  including 
acres  removed  for  compliance,  amounted 
to  19,000  acres,  leaving  an  estimated 
368,000  acres  harvested.  This  is  13,000 
acres  below  the  1964  harvested  acreage. 

The  1965  harvested  yield  per  acre 
of  287  pounds  is  183  pounds  below  the 
record  yield  set  in  1964  and  is  the 
lowest  yield  since  1950. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported 
227,507  (500-pound  gross  weight)  bales 
ginned  during  the  1965  season. 

Combined  value  of  cotton  and  cotton- 


dollars,  41  percent  less  than  the  61.3 
million  dollars  in  1964.  The  preliminary 
season'  s  average  price  per  pound  for 
lint  was  29.3  cents  unchanged  from  1964 
Value  of  lint  from  the  1965  crop  totaled 
32.3  million  dollars,  compared  with  54.8 
million  dollars  in  1964. 

*     UNITED  STATES 

The  1965  United  States  cotton  crop 
is  estimated  at  14,956,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  This  production  is! 
1.5  percent  less  than  the  15,182,000 
bales  from  the  1964  crop,  but  about 
percent  more  than  the  1959-63  average  ol 
14,670,000  bales. 

The  1965  average  yield  of  lint  per 
harvested  acre  for  the  U.  S. ,  at  526 
pounds,  is  9  pounds  above  the  previous 
record  of  517  pounds  each  in  1963  and 
1964,  and  exceeds  the  5-year  average 
yield  by  62  pounds. 


seed  from  the  1965  crop  was  36.2  million 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FINAL  1965  COTTON  REPORT  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ITEM 


UNIT 


1962 


1963 


1964£/ 


1965 


Cotton  Lint: 

Acres  planted.  

Acres  harvested  

Lint  Yield  per  harvested  acre... 

Production  

Average  price  received  per 

pound  (lint)  

Value  of  production  (lint)  

Cottonseed  production  

Average  price  received  per  ton. . 
Value  production  (cottonseed)... 
Value  production  (lint  &  seed).. 
Farm  disposition  of  cottonseed: 

Total  sales  to  Oil  Mills  

Other  J/  

Value  of  sales  to  Oil  Mills  


Thous.  Acres 

9   9  9  9 

Pounds 

Thous.  Bales  2J 
Cents 

Thous.  Dols. 

Thous.  Tons 
Dollars 

Thous.  Dols. 

Thous.  Dols. 

Thous.  Tons 

9  9  >  9 

Thous.  Dols. 


417 
402 
327 
275 

.333 
45,777 
113 
46.70 
5,277 
51,  054 

105 
13 
4,904 


390 
375 
449 
352 

.332 
58,272 
140 
48.30 
6,762 
65, 034 

130 
10 
6,279 


395 
381 
470 
374 

.293 
54,810 
149 
43.70 
6,511 
61,321 

140 
9 

6,  118 


387 
368 
287 
22li 

.293 
32,312 


44.  oq 

3,916 
36,228 


83 


3,6521 


JJ  Revised.  £J  500- pound  gross  weight  bates.  3/  Includes  exports,  shrinkage, 
tosses,   planting  seed,   some  sales  between  farms  and  other  uses. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGE 

STRAWBERRIES,  Mid-Spring;  Produc- 
tion of  strawberries  in  North  Carolina 
is  expected  to  be  10,000,000  pounds. 
This  is  2,080,000  pounds  above  the 
7,920,000  pounds  produced  in  1965  and 
more  than  double  the  five-year  average 
of  4,520,000  pounds.  The  North  Carolina 
^strawberry  acreage  is  estimated  at 
2,500  acres,   up  100  acres  from  last 
year.     A  record  yield,  estimated  at 
4,000  pounds  per  acre,   accounts  for 
most  of  the  increase  in  production  as 
the  expected  yield  is  700  pounds  above 
the  1965  yield: 

Below  normal  April  temperatures 


LE  REPORT,  MAY  1 

and  very  little  moisture  has  delayed 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  strawberry 
crop.  Harvest  started  on  a  limited 
scale  the  last  week  of  April  and  peak 
harvest  is  expected  between  May  10  -  21. 

CABBAGE,  Late  Spring  (East):  North 
Carplina  late  spring  cabbage  acreage 
for  harvest  is  estimated  at  2, 500  acres, 
up  25  percent  from  last  year.  Produc- 
tion is  forecast  at  325,000  cwt.  up  62 
percent  from  1965.  Total  production 
for  the  six  states  growing  late  spring 
cabbage  is  estimated  at  1,110,000  cwt. 
or  17  percent  above  last  year. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES,  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1966 


CROP  AND 
STATE 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

HARVESTED 

For 
Harvest 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

SNAP  BEANS 
Late  Spring 
N.  C. 

New  Jersey 
Maryland 
Virginia 
California 

4,  100 
3,600 
1,980 
2,640 
1,880 

Ac  res 

4,500 
3,800 
1,800 
2,  300 
1,500 

O,  OUU 
3,800 
2,000 
2,  200 
1,400 

Z  < 

39 
35 
38 
98 

Cwt. 

oO 
40 
35 
30 
100 

oO 

38 
36 
35 
100 

/, 
1  no 

iuy 
142 
69 
102 
183 

OOO  Cwt. 

lOo 
152 
63 
69 
150 

Z1U 
144 
72 
77 
140 

GROUP  TOTAL 

14, 280 

13,  900 

15,400 

43 

43 

42 

606 

592 

643 

CABBAGE  JJ 
Late  Spring 
N.  C. 
Ohio 

Missouri 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Tennessee 

2,  140 
410 
680 
750 
2,060 
1,  220 

2,  000 
450 
750 
800 
2,  100 
1,  300 

2,  500 

OUU 

750 
750 
2,200 
1,  300 

125 
Z 1Z 
98 
137 
112 
189 

100 

140 

120 
145 
100 
205 

130 

Z1U 

110 
145 
110 
190 

267 

O  1 

66 
103 
231 
229 

200 

DO 

90 
116 
210 
266 

325 
1U0 

82 
109 
242 
247 

GROUP  TOTAL 

7,  260 

7,400 

8,000 

135 

128 

139 

983 

947 

1,  110 

CUCUMBERS 
Late  Spring 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Georgia 

Louisiana 
California 

5,040 
7,  100 
770 

420 
720 
1,  540 

5,  200 
7,800 
800 
600 
600 
1,  400 

6,  000 

0 ,  ZUU 
650 
550 
650 

1,  300 

50 
DU 

32 
52 
60 
221 

60 

DU 

30 
45 
65 
220 

55 

OO 

35 
45 
60 
220 

253 

oDZ 

25 
22 
43 
340 

312 
oyu 
24 
27 
39 
308 

330 

/I  C  1 

40  1 

23 
25 
39 
286 

GROUP  TOTAL 

15, 590 

16,400 

17, 350 

67 

67 

67 

1,036 

1,  100 

1,  154 

LETTUCE 
Early  Spring 
N.  C. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

370 
620 
21, 980 
16,660 

400 
1,  200 
17, 300 
16, 200 

500 
2,  300 
20,400 
20, 500 

136 
216 
189 
179 

160 
275 
210 
185 

160 
225 
165 
185 

48 
121 
4,  141 
2,  958 

64 
330 
3,  633 
2,997 

80 
518 
3,  366 
3,  792 

GROUP  TOTAL 

39,780 

35, 100 

43, 700 

184 

200 

177 

7 ,  280 

7,  024 

7,  756 

GREEN  PEPPERS 
Early  Summer 

IN.  L. 

Mississippi 
Louisiana 

JJ 

5,460 
640 
1,  360 

6,700 
600 
1,300 

7,400 
500 
1,  300 

38 
25 
40 

40 
30 
38 

210 
16 

55 

268 
18 
49 

June  8 

GROU  P  TOTAL 

7,460 

8,600 

9,  200 

38 

39 

281 

335 

WATERMELONS 
Early  Summed 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Georgia 
Alabama 

IVfli  cci  cci  nni 

Arkansas 
Texas 

y ,  y  zu 
25,600 
37,600 
13,620 
7,  200 
6,400 
82,000 

y,  UUU 

24, 200 

41,000 
13,000 
7,200 
6,400 
82,000 

8,  300 

21,000 
a  1  nnn 
41,  UUU 

13,000 
7,200 
6,  300 

82,000 

61 

72 

O  1 

o  1 
96 
70 
90 
58 

65 

80 
on 
oU 

100 

75 
85 
60 

602 
1,855 
3,  U47 
1,  308 
499 
574 
4,752 

585 
1,936 

0,  ZoU 

1,  300 
540 
544 

4,920 

June  8 

GROUP  TOTALS 

207, 260 

207, 500 

201,900 

76 

78 

15,745 

16, 153 

STRAWBERRIES/ 
Mid-Spring 
Maryland 
Virginia 
N.  C. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
California 

/ 

900 
2,  360 
1,820 
1,640 
5,580 
10,500 

Acres 

1,000 
2,000 
2,400 
1,  300 
3,  300 
8,300 

1,  100 

1,  600 

2,  500 
1,  400 

3,  300 
7,800 

f 

3,  680 
2,  820 
2,  500 
2,  420 
2,860 
20,360 

}ounds 

2,800 

2,  200 
3^300 

3,  200 
2,700 

24,200 

3,400 
2  200 
4,' 000 
3,000 
2,800 
26,000 

/ 

3,  311 
6,  684 
4,520 
3,952 
16, 264 
209, 534 

.  OOO  Lbs 

2,800 
4  400 
7,920 
4,  160 
8,910 
200,860 

3,740 
3  520 
10, 000 
4,  200 
9,  240 
202,800 

GROUP  TOTALS/ 

34, 290 

25, 700 

24,750 

8,028 

9,606 

10, 175 

270, 359 

246,870 

251,830 

JJ  Includes  process  i  ng .     2J  Includes  other  unlisted  group  states. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL,  1966 


April  was  the  second  consecutive 
month  in  which  rainfall  was  deficient 
over  much  of  North  Carolina;  seven  of 
the  past  nine  months  have  been  drier 
than  normal.  Even  in  those  portions  of 
the  State  where  the  total  April  precipi- 
tation was  normal  or  greater- -mainly  the 
extreme  southern  Mountains—most  of  the 
month  was  dry;  the  greater  part  of  the 
rain  fell  there  during  the  last  five 
days.  In  the  eastern  and  central  dis- 
tricts, some  rain  fell  during  these 
final  days  of  April,  but  amounts  were 
small  and  did  not  bring  the  month's 
totals  up  to  anything  like  normal.  Over 
much  of  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain, 
April  totals  were  less  than  half  the 
long-term  average  amount  for  the  month. 

With  rainfall  amounts  so  small,  it 
might  be  expected  that  clear  weather 
prevailed  in  April;  such  was  not  the 
case,  however.  The  amount  of  cloudiness 
was  actually  greater  than  usual,  ranging 
up  to  a  daily  average  of  three-fourths 
of  the  sky  covered  with  clouds  in  some 
sections.     There  was  no  day  entirely 


sunny,  and  several  were  solidly  cloudy. 
Wind  speeds  averaged  about  as  usual, 
with  only  isolated  cases  of  destructive 
windiness  affecting  small  local  areas. 
Fog  was  noted  on  more  than  half  the 
mornings  in  most  areas.  Thunder  was 
heard  at  places  in  the  State  on  several 
different  days. 

There  were  no  unusual  extremes  of 
high  or  low  temperature  in  April,  and 
average  readings  for  the  month  ranged 
within  two  or  three  degrees  of  normal  in 
the  various  sections  of  North  Carolina. 
Most  places  averaged  just  slightly  on 
the  cold  side.  Highest  temperatures  of 
the  month  ranged  from  the  middle  seven- 
ties in  the  Mountains  to  the  middle 
eighties  elsewhere,  occurring  on  the 
24th  in  most  areas.  Lowest  readings 
were  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  freez- 
ing point  in  most  areas  outside  the 
mountains,  and  down  in  the  twenties 
there.  The  coldest  weather  came  on  sev- 
eral mornings,  occurring  on  different 
dates  in  the  different  areas. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  MONTH  OF  APRIL,  1966 


FARM  REPORT 


N.  C.  APRIL  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
.'arms  during  April  is  estimated  at  131 
nillion  pounds,  up  4  million  pounds 
from  the  March  1966  estimate  but  3  mil- 
lion pounds  below  the  April  1965  esti- 
mate. Reported  May  1  condition  of 
pasture  at  83  percent  is  seven  points 
below  that  reported  a  year  ago  and  the 
same  as  the  five  year  average. 

N.  C.  APRIL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  April  1965  is  estimated  at  215 
million  eggs--2.4  percent  above  the 
same  month  of  1965.  The  number  of 
layers  on  North  Carolina  farms  during 
April  1966  was  placed  at  11,372,000,  an 
increase  of  132,000  over  April  1965. 
Rate  of  egg  production  during  April  was 
1,890  eggs  per  100  layers,  compared 
with  1,866  a  year  earlier. 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical   Reporting  Service 
Barry   C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


NORTH  CAROLINA  1966  LATE  SPRING 
POTATO  PROSPECTS  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

The  first  forecast  of  the  North 
Carolina  (Late  Spring)  Irish  Potato 
Crop  is  for  a  production  of  2,006,000 
hundredweight,  up  6  percent  from  the 
1965  crop,  but  4  percent  below  the 
1960-64  average.  Production  in  the  8 
Northeastern  Counties  of  .1,638,000 
hundredweight  is  8  percent  above  1965 
but  3  percent  below  the  1960-64  average. 
The  expected  increase  in  production  is 
due  to  a  larger  acreage. 

The  crop  in  the  8  Northeastern 
Counties  on  May  1  was  in  good  condition 
and  most  growers  had  a  good  stand. 
Growing  conditions  since  planting  time 
have  been  generally  favorable. 

FLUE-CURED  (Continued) 
1964,  the  record  high. 

The  1965  burley  crop  weighed  about 
586  million  pounds,  or  5  percent  less 
than  harvested  in  1964.  At  277,100 
acres,  the  crop  was  harvested  from  10 
percent  fewer  acres  than  in  1964.  Type 
31  yields  averaged  2, 116  pounds  per 
acre  compared  with  2, 022  in  1964. 


North  Carolina  State  Library 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


COOPERATIVE   CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


10.  457 


Raleigh.  n.  C. 


June  7.  1966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UNCHANGED 

The  *  'All  Farm  Products'*  index  of 
rices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
t  local  markets  for  May  was  the  same  as 
pril.  The  current  index  is  327  compared 
ith  304  in  May  1965,  295  in  May  1964, 
nd  307  in  May  1963. 

The  '  'All  Crops''  index  of  prices 
eceived  advanced  one  point  to  351.  This 
ncrease  was  caused  by  a  two  point  rise 
n  the  oil  bearing  and  fruits  groups  and 
one  point  rise  for  grains.  Cotton  held 
teady  with  last  month  while  commercial 
egetables  showed  a  seven  point  decline. 

Individual  items  showing  changes  in 
rices  received  were  corn,  up  one  cent 
t  $1.37  per  bushel;  wheat,  up  two  cents 

( Cont  i  nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  2  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UNCHANGED 
PARITY  RATIO  79 

During  the  month  ended  May  15,  the 
Index  of  Prices  Received  by  farmers 
declined  2  points  (3/4  percent)  to  263 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Season- 
ally lower  prices  for  eggs  and  wholesale 
milk,  together  with  a  decline  in  cattle 
prices,  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
decrease.  Partly  offsetting  were  higher 
prices  for  oranges,  apples,  and  wheat. 
The  index  was  5  percent  above  May  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
remained  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month.     At  333,  the  index  was  3  percent 

( Cont  i  nued  on  Page  2) 


CARRYOVER  OF  WHEAT  BY  CLASS 

United  States 


BIL. 


BU. 


 1  

DURUM 


1968 


CAftftrO  Vfft  ON  JULY 


PRELIMINARY. 


N.  C.  PRICES  (cent 

at  $1.58;  soybeans,  up  ten  cents  at 
$2.88,  and  strawberries,  up  3  cents  per 
pound  at  40  cents.  A  decline  in  prices 
received  for  cabbage  and  sweet  potatoes 
were  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the 
vegetable  group. 

In  the  4  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  group,  the  index  was  down  two 
points  at  242.  Meat  animals  showed  an 
advance  while  poultry  and  dairy  groups 
were  down.  The  all  hog  price  was  up  30 
cents  at  $22.80  per  cwt.  Beef  cattle 
prices  were  up  70  cents  at  $20.70  and 
calves  were  up  $1.80  at  $30.40  per 
cwt. 

Prices  received  for  broilers  was 
16.4  cents  or  up  one  cent  above  April. 
Declines  were  recorded  for  turkeys  and 
eggs.  Turkeys  at  23  cents  per  pound  were 
off  one  cent  and  eggs  were  down  four 
cents  at  39.  Wholesale  milk  prices  were 
down  15  cents  at  $5.80  per  cwt. 


U.    S.    PRICES  (Continued) 

above  a  year  earlier. 

With  farm  product  prices  off  2 
points,  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
averaging  unchanged,  the  Parity  Ratio 
declined  1  point  to  79  in  May,  1  point 
above  a  year  earlier. 


All  Farm  Prodi 

All  Crops. 

Tobacco  

Cotton  , 

Oil  Bearing, 

Grains  

Commercial  1 
Fruits..  . . 

Livestock  and 
Meat  Animal: 

Poultry  

Dairy  , 


Prices  Recer 
Prices  Paid, 
Wage  Rates, 
Parity  Ratio 

U  Revised. 


THE  U.S.  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Total  disappearance  of  U.  S.  wheat 
supplies  reached  1,245  million  bushels, 
during  July- March  1965-66,  pointing  to  a 
record  of  around  1.6  billion  bushels  forj 
the  entire  marketing  year  ending  June  30. 
This  would  result  in  a  year- end  carryover 
of  around  550  million  bushels,  the; 
smallest  since  1952.  Exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  during  July-April  1965-66  were 
20  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  They 
are  likely  to  total  around  850  million, 
bushels  for  1965-66. 

Because  of  the  heavy  disappearance' 
underway  in  1965-66,  the  season  average 
price  received  by  farmers  is  estimated 
at  $1.34  per  bushel,  9  cents  per  bushel' 
above  the  loan.  This  is  the  largest; 
differential  obtained  by  farmers  since 
the  1947-48  marketing  year.  Present  con- 
ditions indicate  that  the  price  is  likely 
to  remain  above  the  price  support  loan 
during  the  1966  harvest;  perhaps  by  at 
least  as  much  as  that  evidenced  a  year 
ago. 

Signup  for  participation  in  the 
1966  Wheat  Program  is  placed  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  national  acreage  allotment, 
about  the  same  as  that  for  1965.  Volun- 
tary diversion  from  the  acreage  allotment! 
totaled  2  million  acres,  down  slightly! 
from  that  diverted  in  1965.  Production! 
of  wheat  in  1966  is  estimated  at  1,370 
million  bushels. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

196: 

North  Carol ina  Index 

Numbers 

JJ  327 

327 

304 

295 

30' 

350 

351 

330 

323 

33! 

466 

466 

421 

422 

43< 

240 

240 

244 

244 

28 

301 

303 

300 

290 

30( 

147 

148 

142 

153 

15( 

JJ  284 

277 

338 

226 

23! 

U  309 

311 

405 

334 

29< 

JJ  244 

242 

212 

197 

20( 

348 

356 

287 

247 

251 

183 

175 

156 

146 

14! 

JJ  242 

238 

228 

228 

22! 

icts  

Vegetables  

Livestock  Products. 

id  

:nt. ,  Taxes  & 


JJ  265 

333 
80 


United  States   Index  Numbers 


263 

251 

235 

241 

333 

323 

313 

31 

79 

78 

75 

7' 

PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 

The  average  price  paid  by  North  paid  for  bran  and  middlings  both  remained 

Carolina  farmers  in  May  for  all  mixed  the  same  as  last  month  at  $3.  45  and 

dairy  feed  under  29%  protein  at  $4.00  $3.55  respectively.     The  price  of  corn 

per  hundredweight  was  five  cents  above  meal  for  feed  advanced  ten  cents  to 

jlast  month.     The  29%  and  over  protein  $3.40  per  hundredweight, 
feed  price  advanced  ten  cents  to  $5.20  Prices  paid  for  poultry  feed  were 

per  cwt.  all  above  last  month.     Prices  paid  for 

Prices  paid  for  the  high  protein  laying  feed  and  broiler  grower  were  both 

feeds  were  above  last  month.     Soybean  five  cents  above  April  at  $4.80  and 

meal  advanced  ten  cents  to  $5.20  while  $4.90  respectively.    Scratch  grain  price 

cottonseed  meal  held  steady  at  $4.65  per  was  up  ten  cents  at  $4.  15  per  cwt.  The 

aundredweight.  poultry  ration  advanced  five  cents  to 

In  the  grain  by-products  prices  $3.86. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains . . . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs  

Milk  Cows  

Chickens.  Ali  

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

Milk.  Whlse.  JJ. . 

Retail  £j  

butterfat  

Potatoes  

sweetpotatoes. . . . 
Apples.  Com'l. . . . 
Lespedeza  Seed. . . 

Korean  

Kobe  

Sericea  

Hay  .  All  MJ  

Alfalfa  Hay  

Clover  &  Timothy 

Lespedeza  

Peanut  Vine  

Other  


UNIT 


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Qt. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


N.  C. 


Apr.  1 
1966 


May  lb 
1966 


U.  S. 


May  15 
1966 


,36 
.56 
.81 
.02 
.45 
.15 
2.78 
.120 
.290 

.60 
22.50 
20.00 
28.60 
5.50 
22.70 
170.00 
.154 
.155 
.240 
.430 
^5.95 
.200 


4.85 
1  .90 
16.60 
13.00 
17.50 
19.00 
30.40 
39.50 
30.50 
32.00 
24.00 
28.50 


Do  I  lars 


1  .37 
1  .58 
.80 
1  .02 
1  .50 
2.15 
2.88 

.290 

.61 
22.80 
20.70 
30.40 
5.40 
22.00 
17C.00 
.164 
.165 
.230 
.390 
,2/5.80 
.200 


4.80 
1  .75 


30.10 
38.50 
31  .00 
31  .50 
23.50 
28.00 


.655 
1.19 
1  .44 

.655 
1  .06 

.896 
1  .79 
2.90 

.2849 

.540 
22.30 
23.00 
26.80 
7.00 
23.90 
243.00 
.162 
.167 
.230 
.332 
4.33 

.626 
2.70 
4.73 
3.63 
14.10 


23.30 
23.90 
25.50 
23.80 
23.00 


JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 
and  dealers. 
Pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

MJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

JJ  Revised. 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FTTTTT)  PPR 
r  CjCjU  jt Cjixi 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  1 1 ars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3.95 

4.00 

3.  74 

3.75 

16%  Protein  

3.95 

3.95 

3.80 

3.80 

18%  Protein  

3.90 

4.  15 

3.90 

3.92 

20%  Protein  

4.  25 

4.  30 

4.09 

4.  13 

24%  Protein  

4.  37 

4.40 

29%  &  Over  

5.  10 

5.  20 

5.03 

5.  12 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Soybean  Meal  

5.  10 

5.  20 

5.03 

5.  21 

Cottonseed  Meal.. 

4.65 

4.65 

4.  67 

4.73 

Grain  By- Products 

3.45 

3.45 

3.  38 

3.  37 

3.55 

3.  55 

3.42 

3.42 

3.30 

3.  40 

3.  30 

3.  30 

Poultry  Feed 

4.75 

4.80 

4.44 

4.50 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.05 

4.  15 

3.94 

3.94 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

4.85 

4.90 

4.88 

4.86 

Poultry  Ration  JJ . 

3.81 

3.86 

3.  48 

3.  52 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET 

FEED 

PRICE 

RATI 

OS 

N. 

c. 

u. 

s. 

POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO 

Apr. 

15 
1966 

May 
15 
1966 

Apr. 

15 
1966 

May 
15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

11.3 

10.  1 

11.0 

9.4 

Broiler-Feed 

3.  2 

3.4 

3.  2 

3.4 

Turkey  Feed 

6.3 

6.0 

7.0 

6.5 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  eguat  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  APRIL  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  turned  out  25,365,000  baby 
chicks  during  April,  or  4.3  percent  more 
than  the  24  ,  321, 000  produced  during  April 
last  year.  This  brought  the  total  for 
the  year  (January  through  April)  to  93,- 
501,000  as  compared  with  88,968,000 
hatched  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  This  year's  April  hatch  was  made 
up  of  24,053,000  broilers  and  1,312,000 
egg-type  chicks.  Last  year  the  April 
hatch  consisted  of  23,088,000  broilers 
and  1,233,000  egg-type  chicks. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries 
during  April  1966  was  329. 1  million,  10 
percent  above  the  297.8  million  in  April 
1965.  The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks 
totaled  246.0  million,  up  10  percent 
from  April  1965  and  the  largest  of  record 
for  the  month.  During  the  first  4  months 


of  1966  there  were  905.9  million  broile 
chicks  produced,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  from  the  same  period  in  1965  an 
the  highest  of  record  for  this  four 
month  period.  The  number  of  broiler-typ 
eggs  in  incubators  on  May  1,  1966  wa 
7  percent  above  May  last  year. 

There  were  83.1  million  egg-typ 
chicks  hatched  during  April- -up  13  per 
cent  from  April  1965.  All  regions  re 
corded  increases  from  a  year  earlier  a 
follows:  27  percent  in  the  South  Centra 
23  percent  in  the  West;  21  percent  ii 
the  South  Atlantic;  12  percent  in  th 
East  North  Central  and  6  percent  in  bot 
the  North  Atlantic  and  West  Nort! 
Central.  The  hatch  of  egg-type  chick; 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1966  totale' 
228. 1  million--an  increase  of  13  percen 
from  the  same  period  last  year.  Thi 
number  of  egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  oi 
May  lwas  up  17  percent  from  May  1,  1965 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  APRIL 

JANUARY  THROUGH  APRII 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  JJ 

1965 

1966  U 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

20, 248 
2,832 

38,959 
3,  493 

2J 
2J 

8,  265 
ZJ 

24,321 
2,  197 
43,429 
3,750 
ZJ 
ZJ 
6,719 
ZJ 

25,  365 
2,461 
50,419 
4,931 
ZJ 
ZJ 
7,639 
ZJ 

88,968 
8,067 
156,744 
13,573 
ZJ 
ZJ 
23,622 
ZJ 

93,501 
9,011 
183,460; 
16,452 
ZJ 
ZJ 
25, 016 
ZJ 

South  Atlantic  States  2J 
North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central  '  ' 
West  North  Central  '  ' 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

94, 169 
27,987 
27, 350 
46,488 
86, 282 
18,  753 

103,812 
23,929 
18,042 
30,938 

103,672 
17, 198 

117,  124 
24,529 
19,813 
32,  120 

115,667 
19,651 

379,318 
84, 202 
51,540 
64, 589 

380, 517 
64,934 

426,551 
87,032 
57,428 
67,401 

421, 361 
73,67! 

UNITED  STATES  JJ 

301, 235 

297,818 

329,085 

1,025,885 

1, 134,090 

JJ  Preliminary.  ZJ  To  avoid  d  i  sc I os  i  ng  indiv idua I  opera  t  i  ons  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  De  I awa  re ,   Mary  land,   and  West  Virgin  ia.    ZJ  Includes  Hawaii. 


POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
produced  in  the  United  States  during 
April  1966  was  23,716,000,  compared  with 
22,166,000  for  April* 1965,  an  increase 
of  7  percent.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breed 
poults  during  April  was  22,317,000,  also 
up  7  percent  from  April  1965.  Heavy 
white  breed  poults  hatched  at  12,842,000 
were  up  29  percent,  but  other  heavy 
breeds  hatched  at  9,475,000  were  down  13 
percent.  Light  breed  poults  hatched 
totaled  1, 399, 000--UP  6  percent  from  a 


year  earlier.  There  were  61,829,00C 
poults  hatched  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1966,  14  percent  more  than  these 
months  in  1965.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  May  1,  1966| 
was  up  4  percent  from  May  1,  1965,  while 
the  number  of  light  breed  eggs  on  May  1 
1966  was  down  11  percent  from  a  year! 
earlier.  Heavy  white  breed  eggs  in 
incubators  were  up  24  percent,  while 
other  heavy  breed  eggs  were  down  15  per- 
cent. (See  table  on  Page  5) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1964-1965 


1964 

1965 

Percent  Change 
Prom  1964 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES: 

406, 000 

411, 000 

1.  2 

5,000 

8,000 

60.  0 

Marketings:  2J 

197,  000 

191,000 

-  3.0 

168,000 

166,000 

-     1. 2 

Price  per  hundredweight: 

•  $ 

14.  60 

i5.  80 

8.  2 

*  f 

22.  60 

24.  00 

6.  2 

O  a      r-  o  -1  AAA 

34,  531,  000 

r>  r*    c  r\ -i  Ann 

36,  501,  000 

5.  7 

•  $ 

36,  202,  000 

38, 528,  000 

6.  4 

HOGS: 

2,  102,000 

2,  234,000 

6.3 

9,000 

20,000 

122.2 

1,  669,  000 

1,  661,000 

.  5 

Price  per  hundredweight.. 

At 
.  $ 

15.  30 

20.  60 

34.  6 

•  $ 

56,700,000 

74,  371,000 

31.  2 

.  $ 

r*  n    o  c\n  r\c\r\ 

67,  8  27,  000 

88, 373, 000 

30.  3 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS: 

30,000 

28,000 

-    6. 7 

2,  000 

Marketings:  2J 

7,000 

5,  000 

-  28.6 

18,000 

17,000 

-  5.6 

Pr  if'o    nor    hnnHroHiuo  i  orhf  • 

Sheep  

$ 

5.  00 

5.  00 

~ 

$ 

1  a    r»  a 

19.  90 

OA  OA 

20.  20 

1.  5 

qn7  nnn 

7  Q 
1  .  (J 

f 

364.000 

324,000 

-  11.0 

ATT        »  jrrn  A  m       A  Kl  T  1 1  A  T  fi  • 

ALL  MEAT  ANIMALS: 

Cash  Receipts  JJ   

.$ 

91,  5o2,  000 

■111     1  rr  a    AA  A 

111, 179, 000 

O  1  A 

21.4 

.$ 

1  A A      OA  O  AAA 

104, 393, 000 

1  on     OOC  AAA 

127,  225, 000 

0 1  A 

21.  9 

WOOL: 

Sheep  Shorn  

UUU 

OA  AAA 

,  uuu 

Q  A 

y.  4 

Weight  per  fleece  (lb.).. 

6  2 

6.4 

3.  2 

198,000 

186,000 

-     6.  1 

Price  per  pound  JJ  

.$ 

.67 

.60 

-  10.4 

Value.  dJ  

.$ 

133,000 

112,000 

-  15.8 

U  Includes  receipts  from  market  i  ngs  and  from  sales  of  farm  s  I  aughtered  meat. 
2J  Does  not  include  sales  from  farm  to  farm,  Monthly  price  weighted  by 

monthly  sales  of  wool,   January  through  December \  Product i on  mu 1 1 ip I ied 

by  January  -  December  average  price. 


POULTS  HATCHED 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  APRIL  1966 

DIVISIONS 

White  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  _£/ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light  Breeds 
JJ 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousands 

N.  Atlantic  States 
E.  North  Central 
W.  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

208 
1,750 
3,490 
1,414 
1,  130 
1,954 

163 
2,093 
4,537 
1,394 
2,024 
2,631 

188 
803 
3,847 
556 
1,  735 
3,773 

298 
646 
3,012 
534 
1,074 
3,911 

396 
2,553 
7,337 
1,970 
2,865 
5,727 

461 
2,739 
7,549 
1,928 
3,098 
6,  542 

48 
192 
2  56 
693 
60 
69 

71 
147 
224 
740 

94 
123 

UNITED  STATES 

9,946 

12,842 

10,902 

9,475 

20, 848 

22,317 

1,318 

1,  399 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  wh i te- feathered  breeds,    such  as  Broad  white, 
white  Holland,    Empire  white,   Lancaster ,    and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other."    Light  breeds   include  Beltsville, 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wi Id  turkeys. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  APRIL  SLAUGHTER  SHORT  OF  MARCH  KILL 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  April  amounted 
to  40,307,000  pounds  live  weight,  down 
4,662,000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a 
month  earlier.  Sizeable  reductions  in 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  were 
responsible  for  the  decrease.  Slaughter 
of  calves  showed  a  good  increase  while 
that  of  sheep  and  lambs  remained  un- 
changed. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species,  during 
April  and  March  was  respectively  as 
follows:  Cattle  15,809  and  17,266; 
calves  984  and  813;  hogs  23,504  and  26,- 
880;  and  sheep  and  lambs  10  for  both 
months. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  April  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,552  million  pounds.  This  was  7  per- 
cent less  than  the  March  1966  total  of 
2,749  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 


plants  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 

There  were  10, 298  million  pounds  of 
red  meat  produced  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1966.  Of  the  January- Apr il 
total,  6,230  million  pounds  were  beef, 
292  million  pounds  were  veal,  3,565  mil- 
lion pounds  were  pork,  and  211  million 
pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton.  Lard  pro- 
duction during  this  period  was  602  mil- 
lion pounds. 

During  the  four-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  feder- 
ally inspected  plants  was  4  percent 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1965; 
calves  were  down  5  percent;  hogs  down  14 
percent;  and  sheep  and  lambs  down  5  per- 
cent . 

Beef  production  during  April  was 
1,  506  million  pounds,  6  percent  less 
than  March  1966.  The  average  live  weight 
of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the  month 
was  1,011  pounds,  4  pounds  more  than  in 
April  1965  but  1  pound  less  than  March 
1966. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER** 


APRIL 

JANUARY  THROUGH  APRIL 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

TflQUS 

Head 

TflQUS, 

Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 

14.0 

16.8 

13, 356 

15,809 

55.  3 

64.8 

53,  171 

61,  633 

Calves 

1.9 

3.7 

403 

984 

6.  3 

10.3 

1,  337 

2,627 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

10 

10 

o 

.3 

18 

30 

Hogs 

116.0 

104.0 

25,404 

23, 504 

450.0 

419.0 

100,428 

94,  360 

TOTAL 

132.0 

124.6 

39, 173 

40,  307 

511.8 

494.4 

154,954 

158,650 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED 

STATES 

Cattle 

2.  5 

2.6 

2,497 

2,  634 

10.  2 

10.8 

10,343 

10,991 

Calves 

.6 

.5 

131 

124 

2.5 

2.  3 

540 

529 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.  1 

1.  1 

111 

112 

4.  3 

4.  1 

441 

428 

Hogs 

6.7 

6.  1 

1,589 

1,  494 

27.4 

23.8 

6,461 

5,720 

TOTAL 

10.9 

10.  3 

4,  328 

4,364 

44.4 

41.0 

17,785 

17, 668 

*  Includes  s laugh ter  under 
excludes   farm  s laughter . 
to  change  in  definition 
part  of  the  commercial  s 


Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s laughter , 

*  Data  for  1966  not  comparab I e  with  previous  year  due 
to  include  custom  s laughter ing  in  plants  for  farmers  as 
laughter  est imates. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  POULTRY  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1964-1965 


1964 


1965 


Percent  Change 
From  1964 


EGGS: 

Number  of  layers  (thous. )  JJ . 

Eggs  per  layer  (number)  

Eggs  produced  (million)  

Eggs  sold  (million)  

Price  per  dozen  (cents)  

Cash  receipts  (dollars)  

Gross  income  (dollars)  

FARM  CHICKENS:  2J 

Number  raised  (thousands)  

Number  sold  (thousands)  

Pounds  sold  (thousands)  

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

Cash  receipts  (dollars)  

Gross  income  (dollars)....... 

COMMERCIAL  BROILERS: 
Number  produced  (thousands).. 
Pounds  produced  (thousands).. 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

Gross  income  (dollars)  


ALL  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS: 

Cash  receipts  (dollars)  

Gross  income  (dollars)  


TURKEYS: 
Number  raised-total  (thous. ) 
Heavy  breeds  (thousands). . . . 
Light  breeds  (thousands).... 
Number  sold  (thousands)  3/.. 

Pounds  sold  (thousands)  

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

Gross  income  (dollars)  


11,074 
216 
2,388 
2,264 
38.8 
73  ,  203,000 
77,212,000 

15,587 
8,  983 
49,406 
11.8 
5,830,000 
7,309,000 

213, 161 
746,064 
13  6 
101,465,000 

180,498,000 
185,986,000 


4,451 
3,951 
500 
4,358 
78,444 
21.9 
179,000 


11,304 
212 
2,396 
2,  282 
38.0 
72,  263,000 
75,873,000 


14,808 
9,  105 
50,988 
12.0 
119,000 
361,000 


17, 


ALL  CHICKENS,  TURKEYS  &  EGGS: 
Gross  income  (dollars)  


203,  165,000 


234,477 
820,670 
14.4 
118, 176,000 


196, 558,000 
201,410,000 


5,042 
4,  222 
820 
4,905 
88, 290 
22.  b 
19,865,000 

221,  275,000 


2.  1 
1.9 
.3 
.8 
2.  1 
1.3 
1.7 

5.0 
1.4 
3.2 
1.7 
5.0 
.7 

10.0 
10.0 
5.9 
16.5 

8.9 
8.3 

13.  3 
6.9 
64.0 
12.6 
12.6 
2.7 
15.6 

8.9 


U  Average  number  on  hand  during  year.     2J  Does  not  include  commercial  broilers, 
3J  Includes  consumption  in  households  of  producers  which  is   less  than  I  percent 
of  total  product i 'on . 

THE  UNITED  STATES  POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 


Expanding  domestic  demand,  military 
procurement,  and  exports  have  dominated 
the  poultry  and  egg  situation  in  recent 
months.  Consumer  purchasing  power  has 
been  surging  upward,  with  the  vigorous 
expansion  in  demand,  output  and  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  pork  supplies  have 
been  relatively  light  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1965. 

These  developments  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  demand  and  price  strength 
for  poultry  and  eggs  as  well  as  for 
many  other  high-protein  foods.  Higher 
prices,  in  turn,  have  been  encouraging 
poultry  and  egg  producers  to  expand 
output.  Demand  is  expected  to  rise 
further  in  coming  months,  but  increasing 
poultry  and  egg  supplies  after  midyear 
probably  will  face  stiffening  competi- 
tion from  rising  pork  production.  Con- 
sequently, prices  for  poultry  and  eggs 
are  expected  to  decline  later  this  year 
from  current  and  year-earlier  levels. 

The  U.   S.  broiler  price  in  March 


averaged  17. 4  cents  a  pound  compared 
with  16.2  cents  in  February  and  15.6 
cents  in  March  1965.  Even  with  large 
production,  broiler  prices  through  early 
summer  likely  will  continue  to  be  well 
maintained. 

Turkey  producers  are  likely  to 
exceed  their  January  intentions  and  raise 
at  least  10  percent  more  birds  than  the 
104.7  million  in  1966.  Turkey  prices  to 
producers  in  March  averaged  24. 7  cents 
per  pound,  up  from  22.6  cents  in  March 
1965.  Average  prices  for  turkeys,  as  for 
broilers,  are  likely  to  continue  slightly 
above  the  1965  level  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Egg  prices  to  producers  in  March 
averaged  41.6  cents  per  dozen,  up  10.9 
cents  from  March  1965  and  the  highest 
level  for  the  month  since  1953.  The 
resumption  in  the  uptrend  in  egg  pro- 
duction after  midyear  is  expected  to 
dampen  the  usual  seasonal  rise  in  egg 
prices  in  the  second  half. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY  PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

JJ 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

April  15 

May  15 

April  15 

May  15 

April  15 

May  15 

1966 

1966  J 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  1 lars 

Percen t 

.  2849 

.  2849 

.4259 

.4259 

67 

67 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.39 

1.  44 

2.57 

2.  57 

54 

56 

1.  16 

1.  19 

1.  58 

1.  58 

73 

75 

Oats,  Bu  

.648 

.  655 

.869 

.866 

75 

76 

1.03 

1.  06 

1.  28 

1.  28 

80 

83 

Rye,  Bu  

.935 

.896 

1.  40 

1.40 

67 

64 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

23.  50 

23.00 

27.  10 

27.  10 

87 

85 

Hogs,  Cwt  

22.  10 

22.  30 

22.70 

22.70 

97 

98 

Lambs,  Cwt  

24.  30 

23.90 

26.80 

26.80 

91 

89 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.  153 

.  162 

.216 

.  216 

71 

75 

Eggs,  Doz  

.  383 

.332 

.483 

.486 

dJ  85 

4J  78 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J. 

4.45 

JJ  4.33 

5.76 

5.76 

A/  83 

AJ  84 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months   indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then   in  effect. 
_£J  Es  1 1 ma  ted  average  price  for   the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Pre  1 1  mmary. 

AJ  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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1965  PEANUT  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 
A  RECORD 

North  Carolina  farmers  made  a  re- 
ord  yield  and  production  of  peanuts  in 
965.  The  estimated  yield  per  acre  at 
,425  pounds  exceeded  the  previous  yield 
let  in  1963  by  365  pounds  and  exceeded 
he  1964  yield  by  395  pounds.  The  pro- 
uction  at  414,675,000  pounds,  also  a 
ecord,  is  47,165,000  pounds  or  13  per- 
ent  above  the  previous  record  set  in 
940.  The  1940  crop  was  harvested  from 
57,000  acres  while  the  1965  crop  was 
arvested  from  only  171,000  acres. 

Weather  conditions  were  practi- 
ally  ideal  for  peanut  production  during 
he  1965  growing  season.  Adequate  soil 
oisture  during  the  summer  months  while 
he  crop  was  growing  and  dry,  sunny 
eather  at  harvest  time  resulted  in  a 
eavy  production  and  minimum  harvesting 
osses. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 
9  PERCENT  BELOW  1965 

Wheat  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  expected  to  be  4,785,000  bushels,  9 
percent  below  1965  and  the  smallest 
production  since  1933.  The  current 
estimated  production  is  7.4  percent 
above  last  month's  estimate.  The  165,- 
000  acres  for  grain  is  the  lowest  wheat 
acreage  of  record  and  9  percent  below 
the  1965  crop. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  esti- 
mated to  be  29  bushels,  which  equals  the 
record  set  in  1961  and  1965. 

Weather  conditions  were  favorable 
for  wheat  development  in  May,  and  the 
harvest  should  get  under  way  about  mid- 
June,  which  is  a  little  later  than  usual. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  winter  wheat  is  fore- 
cast at  975  million  bushels,  11  percent 
Cont i nued  on  Page  2 
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WHEAT  (Continued) 

below  a  month  ago,  5  percent  less  than 
1965  and  1  percent  below  average.  The 
June  1  forecast  is  116  million  bushels 
below  the  forecast  of  a  month  earlier, 
largely  because  of  reduced  prospects  in 
the  Central  and  Southern  Great  Plains. 
Drpught  and  freezing  temperatures  in 
this  area  during  May  caused  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  yield  and  some  loss  of  acre- 
age. In  contrast,  wheat  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Atlantic  States  made  excellent 
response  to  adequate  moisture  with  re- 
cord to  near  record  yields  in  the  offing. 
By  June  1  combining  was  well  along  in 
the  southernmost  States  and  extending 
into  Oklahoma.  Wheat  in  south  central 
Kansas  was  starting  to  ripen,  with  com- 
bining expected  to  start  the  second  week 
of  June. 

The  yield  per  harvested  acre  is 
25.4  bushels,  compared  with  27.3  bushels 
in  1965  and  the  average  of  26.4  bushels. 
In  the  past  decade,  the  average  change 
in  the  United  States  production  estimates 
from  June  1  to  harvest  has  been  49  mil- 
lion bushels--ranging  between  7  million 
bushels  and  105  million  bushels. 

Wheat  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Nation  generally  improved  during  the 
month.  Cool  weather  slowed  growth  but, 
with  adequate  to  abundant  moisture, 
yield  prospects  are  excellent. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEACH  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATED  AT  1,600,000  BUSHELS 

North  Carolina' s  estimated  peach 
crop  points  to  a  production  of  1,600,000 
bushels,  up  100,  000  bushels  from  last 
year.  If  the  present  forecast  materi- 
alizes, the  crop  will  be  the  largest 
since  1951  when  1,700,000  bushels  were 
harvested . 

Heavy  rains  in  May  caused  a  large 
May  drop,  but  this  was  a  welcome  occur- 
rence for  growers  who  have  had  trouble 
getting  labor  to  thin  an  unusually  heavy 
set  of  fruit. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  first  forecast  of  the  Nation's 
1966  peach  crop  is  76.4  million  bushels, 
3  percent  more  than  last  year  and  2  per- 
cent above  average.  Excluding  California 
Clingstones,  mostly  a  canning  crop,  a 
production  of  40.2  million  bushels  is 


forecast,  8  percent  less  than  last  yeai 
and  11  percent  below  average. 

Production  in  the  9  Southern  States; 
is  expected  to  total   16.4  million! 
bushels,  2  percent  less  than  last  year.!  I 
Throughout  the  area  rainfall  has  been:  I 
adequate  for  good  sizing.     In  Georgia, 
rain  during  May  prevented  growers  f  rorrj  1 
carrying  out  an  effective  spray  program.!  5 
Early  varieties  harvested  in  May  showed;  J 
brown  rot  and  water  rot  in  some  local-  [ 
ities.     Late  varieties  are  generally! 
free  of  disease  and  insect  damage. 
Redcaps  and  Cardinals  are  being  harvested 
in  the  Fort  Valley  area.     Harvest  of 
Dixired  and  Coronet  varieties  was  ex-it 
pected  to  start  about  June  10.     In  South  a 
Carolina's  upper  Coastal  Plains,  harvest! 
of  early  varieties  started  about  mid-M 
May.     Harvest  in  the  Ridge  area  was  ex- 
pected to  begin  early  in  June  and  in  the 
Piedmont  late  in  June.     Dixireds  and 
Coronets  also  will  begin  to  move  the 
last  half  of  the  month.     Weather  nasi 
been  favorable  for  thinning  and  spray- 
ing.   North  Carolina' s  trees  set  a  heavy 
crop.     Droppage  resulting  from  May  rains 
thinned  the  fruit  but  left  a  large  crop. 
Alabama'  s  early  varieties  were  severely 
damaged  by  a  late  March  freeze.  In1 
Arkansas,  most  orchards  set  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  and  thinning  was  required. 
Louisiana' s  trees  have  a  good  set  of! 
fruit.     Picking  was  underway  the  latter 
part  of  May  with  good  volume  expected 
early  in  June.  In  Texas,  fruit  is  sizing! 
well.    Harvest  is  underway  at  Stonewall. 


ESTIMATED  PEACH  PRODUCTION  JJ 
BY  STATES  AS  OF  JUNE  1 


State 

Average 

1965 

Indicated 

1960-64 

1966 

Thousand  Bushels 

N.  Carolina 

1,  190 

1,  500 

1,  600 

S.  Carolina 

5,  780 

7,200 

7,  000 

Georgia 

4,380 

4,800 

4,800 

Alabama 

980 

1,  050 

650 

Mississippi 

286 

285 

265 

Arkansas 

1,408 

1,050 

1,  000 

Louisiana 

150 

65 

170 

Oklahoma 

152 

225 

185 

Texas 

584 

560 

700 

9  States 

14, 910 

16,735 

16,370 

JJ  For  some  States   in  certain  years 
production   includes  some  quant  i  t  i  es 
unha rvested  on  account  of  economic 
condi f  ions . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
PROSPECTS 

The  North  Carolina  apple  crop, 
although  damaged  by  freezes,  appears 
better  than  in  1964.  Orchards  at  high 
elevations  have  little  fruit  but  at 
lower  elevations  most  orchards  have  from 
50  percent  to  75  percent  of  a  crop.  The 
June  drop  of  young  fruit  is  now  taking 
place  and  when  it  is  over  some  varieties 
may  be  a  little  light. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  apple  crop  is  expected  to 
be  considerably  smaller  than  last  year 
and  somewhat  below  average.  Production 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  Central  States 
has  been  sharply  curtailed  by  spring 
freezes,  although  this  is  partially  off- 
set by  a  crop  expected  to  be  larger  than 
last  year  in  the  Western  States. 

In  New  England  and  New  York  pros- 
pects are  generally  good  although  below 
most  recent  years.  Bloom  was  later  than 
usual  and  from  5  to  10  days  behind  last 
year.  As  a  result,  losses  from  May 
freezes  were  not  severe,  although  most 
areas  had  some  damage.  Soil  moisture  in 
New  York' s  apple  growing  areas  is  better 
than  last  year.  Throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian area  production  was  cut  back 
because  of  May  freezes  and  cool  rainy 
weather  during  pollination. 


AND  NATION  APPLE 
BELOW  1965 

The  Washington  apple  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  well  above  both  last  year 
and  1964.  The  Yadkima  Valley  will  have 
a  good  crop  in  contrast  to  last  year-'  s 
short  one.  North  Central  Washington 
will  have  another  good  crop.  In  both 
major  areas  of  the  State  a  sizeable 
number  of  trees  will  bear  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Oregon  has  prospects  for 
a  good  apple  crop  in  both  the  Hood  River 
and  western  areas,  but  in  eastern  Oregon 
the  mid-April  freeze  destroyed  most  buds. 

In  California  prospects  are  good. 
High  temperatures  during  peak  bloom  had 
some  adverse  effect  on  the  set  of 
Delicious  but  this  was  not  considered 
serious.  The  crop  has  developed  well 
and  thinning  was  underway  about  mid-May. 


N.  C.  MAY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  May  is  estimated  at  138 
million  pounds.  Production  for  the 
month  is  2  million  pounds  below  that  of 
May  1965,  and  is  4  million  pounds  below 
the  1960-64  average.  The  reported  con- 
dition of  pastures  on  June  1  was  80  per- 
cent of  normal. 


UNITED  STATES  I 

The  U.  S.  pasture  feed  condition 
on  June  1  averaged  82  percent  of  normal, 
unchanged  from  a  year  earlier,  but  1 
percentage  point  above  the  1960-64 
average  for  the  date.  In  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  the  pasture 
condition  averaged  above  both  a  month 
and  a  year  earlier.  In  contrast,  pas- 
tures in  the  western  half  developed 
slowly  during  May,  and  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  month  was  generally  below  a 
month  and  a  year  earlier.  Large  drought 
areas  developed  in  eastern  Oregon,  the 
Oklahoma-Texas  Panhandle,  most  of  cen- 
tral Kansas,  and  part  of  Nebraska.  Tem- 
peratures averaged  below  normal  early  in 
May,  with  freezing  temperatures  from 
Iowa  to  New  Jersey  on  the  10th  and  11th. 
May  precipitation  averaged  generally 
below  normal  except  in  the  Southeast  and 
Gulf  Coast  areas. 

Pasture  feed  developed  rapidly  dur- 
ing May  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
Atlantic  States.    Condition  in  all  these 


STURE  CONDITION 

States  except  West  Virginia  averaged  80 
percent  or  more  of  normal  on  June  1. 
This  was  generally  above  the  May  1  con- 
dition and  also  above  June  1  a  year  ago. 
New  England  dairymen  reported  cattle 
obtaining  79  percent  of  roughage  re- 
quirements from  pastures  by  June  1. 
Roughage  in  other  areas  of  the  East  was 
reported  adequate  to  abundant.  Pastures 
in  West  Virginia  were  in  good  condition 
early  in  May,  but  freezing  temperatures 
on  May  10  and  11  and  limited  May  rain- 
fall slowed  growth. 

In  the  South  Central  States,  except 
Oklahoma,  reported  pasture  feed  condi- 
tion improved  from  a  month  ago.  Mild 
temperatures  and  timely  rainfall  im- 
proved the  growing  environment  season- 
ally. On  June  1,  many  areas  reported 
surplus  forage  and  grasses  were  being 
cut  for  hay.  Oklahoma  pastures  improved 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  but 
deteriorated  in  the  west. 


IRISH  POTATOES 


SEASONAL 
GROUP  AND 
STATE 


ACREAGE  HARVESTED 


Average 
1960-64 


1965 


Indi- 
cated 
1966 


YIELD  PER 
HARVESTED  ACRE 


Average 
1960-64 


1965 


Indi- 
cated 
1966 


PRODUCTION 


Average 
1960-64 


1965 


/.  000  Acres 


Cwt. 


1.000  Cwt. 


WINTER: 

Florida  

California  

TOTAL  

EARLY  SPRING: 
Florida-Hastings.  .  . 

-Other  

Texas  

TOTAL  

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina 

8  N.E.  Counties  

Other  Counties. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Alabama-Baldwin. 

-Other.  , 

Mississippi  

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Arizona  

California  

TOTAL  .  

EARLY  SUMMER : 

Missouri  

Kansas  
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LATE  SPRING  POTATO 
PROSPECTS  SLIGHTLY  IMPROVED 

Based  on  information  received  from 
-growers  as  of  June  1,  production  of  all 
•Late  Spring  potatoes  in  North  Carolina 
1  is  forecast  at  2,096,000  cwt.  Although 
^slightly  above  the  2,006,000  cwt. 
jexpected  a  month  ago,  this  year' s  crop 
is  also  11  percent  above  last  year's 
jl,  896,  000  cwt.     Expected  harvest  of 
1,696,000   cwt.   from  the  eight  north- 
-eastern counties  area  is  up  58  cwt.  from 

4  the  estimate  of  last  month,  and  potatoes 
j'in  other  coastal  plains  counties  are  now 
-expected  to  produce  slightly  more  than 

had  been  anticipated.     Harvest  started 

5  the  week  of  June  6th  and  was  expected 
5  to  become  general  during  the  third  week 
Ijbf  the  month. 

UNITED  STATES 

Late  spring  potato  production  is 
estimated  at  27,567,000  cwt.,  10  percent 
more  than  1965  and  15  percent  above 
average.  The  current  estimate  is  2  per- 
cent above  the  May  1  forecast.  Yield 
prospects  are  above  a  month  ago  in  all 
States  except  Texas  and  Louisiana,  with 
reduced  prospects,  and  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arizona,  with  unchanged  prospects. 

Harvest  reached  peak  volume  in  the 
Edison  area  of  Kern  County,  Calif. ,  in 
late  May,  and  supplies  were  expected  to 
peak  in  later  districts  before  mid-June. 
Harvest  for  processing  and  fresh  market 
in  Arizona  was  nearing  peak  volume  by 
June  1. 

Production  of  early  summer  potatoes 
is  forecast  at  13,797,000  cwt.,  16  per- 
cent above  1965  and  3  percent  above  the 
5-year  average.  Acreage  for  harvest  and 
indicated  average  yield  per  acre  are 
above  last  year.  Higher  production  than 
last  year  in  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas  is  more  than  off- 
setting declines  in  Kansas,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  California. 


N.  C.  MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  May  1966  is  estimated  at  216  mil- 
lion eggs,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  layers  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  May  1966  was  11,236,000  or 
an  increase  of  233,000  layers  from  May 
1965.  Rate  of  egg  production  during  May 
was  1,922  eggs  per  100  hens,  compared 
with  1, 947  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 
AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1966 

CABBAGE  (Late  Spring,  Eastern 
Counties):  The  1966  late  spring  cabbage 
production  in  North  Carolina  is  esti- 
mated at  350,000  hundredweight,  or  75 
percent  above  the  200,000  cwt.  harvested 
in  1965.  The  yield  is  expected  to  be 
140  cwt.  per  acre  compared  to  100  cwt. 
from  the  crop  last  year.  Harvest  started 
about  mid-April,  however,  the  volume  was 
light  until  the  middle  of  May  when  the 
production  in  the  Elizabeth  City  area 
began  to  move.  Growers  have  a  good 
quality  crop,  but  the  demand  has  been 
extremely  weak. 

Production  from  the  six  states 
growing  the  late  spring  crop  will  be 
1,117,000  cwt.  compared  to  947,000  cwt. 
last  year. 

SNAP  BEANS  (Late  Spring) :  The  late 
spring  snap  bean  acreage  for  fresh 
market  in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  to 
be  6,000  acres--33  above  last  year  and 
the  yield  forecast  is  35  cwt.  per  acre. 
If  this  yield  is  realized,  the  produc- 
tion will  be  210,000  cwt.  or  52,000  cwt. 
above  last  year.  Harvest  started  the 
last  week  of  May  in  the  southeastern 
counties  and  will  be  very  active  the 
first  three  weeks  of  June. 

Production  for  the  five  states  grow- 
ing this  seasonal  crop  is  estimated  at 
637,000  cwt.  or  45,000  cwt.  above  1965. 

SWEET  CORN  (Early  Summer):  The 
1966  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  harvest 
in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  4,600 
acres  which  is  the  same  as  the  1965 
harvested  acres.  Yields  are  currently 
forecast  at  65  cwt.  per  acre  and  this  is 
5  cwt.  below  the  70  cwt.  obtained  last 
year.  Total  production  indicated  for 
the  State  at  299,  000  cwt.  would  be  23,000 
cwt.  below  last  year's  crop  of  322,000 
cwt . 

Indicated  production  for  the  nine 
states  growing  the  early  summer  crop  is 
2,205,000  cwt.  compared  to  2,686,000 
cwt.  last  year. 

CUCUMBERS  (Late  Spring):  Acreage 
of  cucumbers  for  fresh  market  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  5,500  acres 
compared  with  5,200  last  year.  The  heavy 
frost  in  some  areas  on  May  10  destroyed 
approximately  500  acres  and  reduced  the 
1966  acres  for  harvest  nearly  to  the 
1965  level.  Based  on  the  condition  as 
of  June  1,  yield  per  acre  is  forecast 
Cont i nued  on  Page  6 


VEGETABLES  (Continued) 


at  55  cwt.  which  is  5  cwt.  below  last 
year.  The  production  for  the  State  is 
302,000  cwt.   or  3  percent  below  1965. 

Total  output  for  the  six  late 
spring  states  is  expected  to  amount  to 
1,087,000  cwt.  or  13,000  cwt.  below  the 
1965  crop  of  11, 000  cwt. 

ONIONS  (Late  Spring):  North 
Carolina  late  spring  onion  production, 
centering  around  Lumberton  and  Fairmont, 
is  expected  to  be  38,000  cwt.  and  this 
is  4,000  cwt.  below  1965.  Based  on  June 
1  condition  the  yield  per  acre  is  ex- 
pected to  be  150  cwt.  Harvest  started 
the  last  few  days  of  May  and  will  be 
active  until  about  June  20. 

Production  in  the  late  spring 
states  is  forecast  at  2,209,000  cwt.  or 
183,000  cwt.  above  last  year„ 

GREEN  PEPPERS  (Early  Summer): 
Reports  from  growers  indicate  this 
year' s  acreage  of  green  peppers  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  7,400  acres,  up  700 
acres  from  last  year.  Yield  per  acre 
forecast  at  40  cwt.  is  the  same  as  last 


year.  The  State  production  is  placed 
at  296,000  cwt.  as  compared  to  268,000 
cwt.   in  1965. 

The  production  for  the  three  states 
growing  the  early  summer  peppers  is 
354,000  cwt.  compared  to  335,000  cwt. 
last  year. 

TOMATOES  (Early  Summer):  North 
Carolina  tomato  growers  plan  to  harvest 
2,000  acres  of  early  summer  tomatoes 
which  is  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
production  at  120,000  cwt.  is  also  the 
same  as  in  1965. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Strawberry  growers 
in  North  Carolina  are  harvesting  a  re- 
cord crop  of  10,000,000  pounds  which  is 
about  26  percent    above    last  year. 

WATERMELONS  (Early  Summer):  The 
8,  300  acres  of  watermelons  for  harvest 
in  North  Carolina  is  700  acres  below 
1965  and  1,620  acres  below  average. 
Yield  per  acre  at  60  cwt.  is  5  cwt. 
below  last  year.  Production  at  498,000 
cwt.   is  87,000  cwt.  below  1965. 

Production  in  the  eleven  states 
growing  the  early  summer  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  15,211,000  cwt.  or  942,000 
cwt.  below  last  year. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET,  JUNE  1,  1966,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ACREAGE  FOR  HARVEST 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

CROP  AND 
SEASONAL  GROUP 

UNIT 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Actual  Acres 

Cwt. 

(OOO)  Cwt. 

Snapbeans: 

Late  Spring. . 

Cwt. 

4,  100 

4,  500 

6,000 

27 

35 

35 

109 

158 

210 

Cabbage*: 

Late  Spring.  . 

Cwt. 

2,  140 

2,000 

2,  500 

125 

100 

140 

267 

200 

350 

Sweet  Corn: 

Early  Summer. 

Cwt. 

4,440 

4,600 

4,600 

62 

70 

65 

275 

322 

299 

Cucumbers: 

Late  Spring. . 

Cwt. 

5,  040 

5,  200 

5,  500 

50 

60 

55 

253 

312 

302 

Onions* : 

Late  Spring. . 

Cwt. 

270 

250 

250 

148 

170 

150 

39 

42 

38 

Green  Peppers*: 

Early  Summer. 

Cwt. 

5,460 

6,700 

7,400 

38 

40 

40 

210 

268 

296 

Tomatoes: 

Early  Summer. 

Cwt. 

2,  360 

2,000 

2,  000 

50 

60 

60 

118 

120 

120 

Watermelons: 

Early  Summer. 

Cwt. 

9,920 

9,000 

8,300 

61 

65 

60 

602 

585 

498 

Strawberries* : 

Mid-Spring. . . 

Lbs, 

1,820 

2,  400 

2,  500 

2,  500 

3,  300 

4,  000 

4,  520 

7,920 

10,  000 

,  „  -  _ 

Includes  processing. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY  1966 


The  unusually  cloudy  spring  weather 
which  affected  North  Carolina  during 
April  continued  through  May,  and  was 
nore  productive  of  precipitation  in  most 
areas.  The  sun  shone  only  about  half 
the  daylight  hours,  a  very  low  propor- 
tion for  May.  Fog  occurred  frequently, 
expecially  during  the  latter  half  of 
|May,  but  was  usually  confined  to  the 
norning  hours.  There  were  no  periods  of 
general  high  winds.  Thunderstorms  were 
isomewhat  less  frequent  than  usual,  but 
the  highest  winds  in  each  locality 
usually  came  in  connection  with  a  thun- 
derstorm of  local  character;  hence  the 
strongest  winds  came  on  different  dates 
in  different  areas.  Wind  damage  was 
light. 

Most  of  the  first  half  of  May  was 
rather  cool,  while  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  ranged  somewhat  on  the  warm 
side.  During  a  rainy  period  of  several 
days  around  the  25th,  daytime  tempera- 
tures were  rather  low,  but  the  change 
from  day  to  night  was  small  and  around- 
the-clock  averages  near  or  slightly 
above  normal.     The  highest  temperature 


of  the  month  occurred  in  most  places 
around  the  29th  or  30th,  reaching  90  in 
the  warmest  parts  of  the  State.  The 
coldest  weather  took  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  when  some  stations  had 
the  lowest  temperature  of  record  for  so 
late  in  May.  Lows  ranged  little  on 
either  side  of  freezing. 

May  precipitation  patterns  in  North 
Carolina  were  reversed  from  those  of 
April,  with  the  heaviest  May  amounts  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  the 
driest  spots  in  the  mountains.  Rain 
fell  in  most  areas  on  one  or  both  of  the 
first  two  days  of  May;  the  longest  dry 
spell  of  the  month  followed  immediately. 
In  many  western  and  central  areas  there 
was  no  further  rain  of  importance  until 
around  mid-month,  while  in  the  east 
light  to  moderate  amounts  fell  around 
the  9th.  Over  practically  all  of  North 
Carolina  some  rain  fell  on  at  least  half 
of  the  days  after  mid-month,  and  some 
eastern  stations  had  rain  practically 
every  day.  Daily  amounts  varied  greatly, 
from  a  trace  to  as  much  as  five  inches. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  MONTH  OF  MAY,  1966 
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UNITED  STATES  HAY 


Reported  condition  of  all  hay  on 
June  1  was  80  percent  of  normal,  down  2 
points  from  a  year  earlier  and  4  points 
below  average.  Prospects  declined  dur- 
ing May  in  some  North  Central  States  and 
in  the  Northwest,  but  improved  in  the 
South  Central  and  Southeastern  States. 

Condition  of  all  hay  in  the  North 
Central  States,  at  80  percent,  was  6 
points  below  average.  This  area  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  hay 
acreage.  Cold  weather  and  declining 
moisture  supplies  reduced  hay  prospects 
sharply  from  May  1  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  Other 
North  Central  States  showed  little  change 
from  a  month  earlier,  except  North 
Dakota  where  prospects  improved  and  are 


now  about  average. 

The  reported  condition  of  hay  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region  was  down 
slightly  from  May  1  due  largely  to  lower 
conditions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  early  May  weather  was  cool  and 
unsprayed  alfalfa  fields  were  damaged  by 
weevils.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
prospects  were  6  points  above  average; 
all  States  except  West  Virginia  reported 
above-average  conaitions. 

Hay  condition  in  the  Western  region 
declined  during  May.  In  most  areas,  dry 
weather  has  retarded  growth.  Prospects 
for  the  important  irrigated  alfalfa  hay 
crop  in  California  are  average,  and  most 
growers  are  making  the  second  cutting. 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 
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July  6.  1966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  3  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
it  local  markets  dropped  three  points 
jiuring  the  past  month.  The  current  index 
is  324  compared  with  308  in  June  1965. 
|302  in  June  1964,  and  307  in  June  1963 

The  ''All  Crops''  index  of  prices 
received  dropped  2  points  to  349.  Cotton 
yas  up  8  points  and  oil  bearing  crops 
^rere  up  slightly  but  were  more  than  off- 
set by  the  large  drop  in  fruits  and 
noderate  drop  in  commercial  vegetables. 
3rains  dropped  one  point. 

The    1  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
roducts"  group  index  dropped  3  points. 

(Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  INDEX  AND  PARITY 
RATIO  UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  advanced  1  point  (1/3  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  June  15,  to  264 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Higher 
prices  for  wheat  and  hogs  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase.  Price 
declines  for  cattle  and  potatoes  were 
partly  offsetting.  The  index  was  4  per- 
cent above  June  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
remained  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month.  At  333,  the  index  was  3  percent 
(Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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N.  C.   PRICES    (  Con  t  tnued J 

Meat  animals  dropped  6  points  and  poultry 
dropped  4  points  while  dairy  products 
remained  unchanged. 

In  the  ''All  Crops''  index,  the 
decrease  in  fruits  was  due  to  a  drop  in 
the  price  of  peaches  and  strawberries. 
Peaches  dropped  from  $2.50  to  $1.75  per 
bu. ,  while  strawberries  dropped  from  40 
cents  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  slight 
drop  in  grains  was  due  to  a  3  cents  per 
bushel  drop  in  wheat  to  $1.55  and  to  a  6 
cents  per  bushel  drop  in  oats  to  74 
cents.  The  increase  in  oil  bearing  crops 
was  due  to  an  8  cents  increase  in  soy- 
beans to  $2.96  per  bushel. 

In  the  4 'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'*  group,  the  6  point  drop  in 
meat  animals  was  due  to  a  $2.80  per  cwt. 
drop  in  beef  calves  to  $27.60  and  a 
$1.60  per  cwt.  drop  in  beef  cattle  to 
$19.10.  Hogs  increased  by  40  cents  to 
$23.20  per  cwt.  The  4  point  drop  in 
poultry  was  caused  by  a  one  cent  drop 
in  eggs  to  38  cents  per  dozen  and  by  a 
5  cents  drop  in  all  chickens  to  15.9 
cents  per  lb.  Turkeys  remained  unchanged 
at  23  cents  per  lb. 

U.    S.    PRICES  (Continued) 

above  a  year  earlier. 

With  prices  paid  by  farmers  aver- 
aging unchanged,  and  farm  product  prices 
up  only  1  point,  the  Parity  Ratio  re- 
mained at  79,  unchanged  from  May,  and 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 


THE  U.  S.  TOBACCO  SITUATION 

Flue-cured  tobacco  marketings  this 
year  may  be  about  one -eighth  larger  than 
last  year' s.  The  increase  will  be  mainly  of 
due  to  increased  marketings  by  growers 
who  last  year  fell  short  of  their  pound- 
age quotas.  Under  the  acreage -poundage 
program,   first  placed  into  effect  in 

1965  on  flue-cured  tobacco,  growers  can 
make  up  for  last  year' s  undermarketings 
by  selling  that  much  additional  this 
year.  Carryover  of  flue-curea  in  mid- 
1966  is  down  significantly  from  the  peak 
of  a  year  earlier.  The  1966-67  total 
supply - -carryover  plus  this  year's 
marketings—may  be  slightly  above  1965- 
66,  but  is  significantly  lower  than  the 
19  64-6  5  record  level. 

Production  of  burley  tobacco  in 

1966  seems  likely  to  be  moderately  below 
last  year.  Domestic  use  of  flue-cured 
and  burley  during  1965-66  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  little  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Also,  flue-cured  tobacco  exports  totaled 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
U.  S.   cigarette  output  is  estimated  at 
563  billion  —  slightly  higher  than  in 
1964-65.     U,   S.    smokers  consumed  an 
estimated  534  billion  cigarettes- -about  S 
2  billion  more  than  a  year  earlier  and 
more  than  in  any  previous  fiscal  or 
calendar  year.     Exports  of  cigarettes 
were  about  24  billion,   down  a  little  bi 
from  1964-65,   and  shipments  to  Puerto  « 
Rico  were  near  4  billion,   largely  ac 
counting  for  the  rest  of  1965-66  output,  I 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

North  Car  of ina   Index  Numbers 

327 

324 

308 

302 

307 

351 

349 

332 

332 

337 

466 

466 

421 

422 

439 

240 

248 

252 

264 

281 

Oil  Bearing.  

303 

305 

298 

289 

299 

148 

147 

143 

137 

152 

Commercial  Vegetables.  

277 

251 

403 

344 

219 

311 

234 

327 

381 

286 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

242 

239 

222 

198 

201 

356 

350 

316 

248 

263 

175 

171 

163 

149 

150 

JJ  239 

239 

223 

226 

221 

United  States   Index  Numbers 

263 

264 

2  56 

232 

241 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

333 

333 

323 

313 

311 

Parity  Ratio  

79 

79 

79 

74 

78 

JJ  Revised. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


The  average  price  paid  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  for  mixed  dairy  feed  as 
m  June  15 was  unchanged  from  last  month. 
The  all  mixed  dairy  feed  under  29%  pro- 
tein at  $4.00  per  cwt.  was  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier.  The  16%  protein 
it  $3.95  and  18%  protein  at  $4.15  per 
3wt.  were  also  unchanged  from  a  month 
earlier,  while  20%  protein  decreased  5 
;ents  to  $4.25  per  cwt.  The  29%  pro- 
tein and  over  at  $5.20  per  cwt.  was  the 
same  as  last  month.  In  the  high  pro- 
tein group  the  soybean  meal  price  re- 
gained the  same  at  $5.20  per  cwt.,  while 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COVMODITY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains.  . . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs  

Milk  Cows  

Chickens.  All. . . . 
Com'l.  Broilers.. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

Milk.  Whlse.  1/.. 

Retail  3J  

butterfat  

Potatoes  

sweetpotatoes  

Apples.  Com°i  . 

Lespedeza  Seed.  . . 

Korean  

Kobe  

Sericea  

Hay.  All  HJ  

Alfalfa  Hay  

Clover  &  Timothy 

Lespedeza  Hay. . . 

Peanut  Vine  

Other  


UNIT 


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Qt. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


N.  C. 


May  15 
1966 


June  15 
1966 


U.  S. 


June  15 
1966 


,37 
,58 
.80 
,02 
,50 
15 


290 


.61 
22.80 
20.70 
30.40 
5.40 
22.00 
170.00 
.164 
.165 
.230 
.390 
5/5.85 

.200 


4.80 
1  .75 


30.10 
38.50 
31  .00 
31  .50 
23.50 
28.00 


Do  I lars 


\  .38 
1  .55 
.74 
.97 
1  .40 
2.15 
2.96 

.300 

.61 

23.20 
19.10 
27.60 
5.60 
24.50 
175.00 
.159 
.160 
.230 
.380 
2/5.75 

.210 
2.12 


31  .10 
38.50 
32.00 
32.50 
24.50 
29.00 


.  625 
1  .19 
.  .59 

.669 
1  .08 
1.11 
1  .80 
3.04 

.2908 


.533 
23.00 
22.50 
26.00 
6.67 
23.50 
242.00 
.157 
.161 
.230 
.329 
4.35 


2.04 
5.25 
3.95 
20.30 


22.60 
23.10 
24.40 
23 . 20 
22.50 


U  Estimated,  average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and 
dea  lers . 
ZJ  Preliminary. 

3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted  average 
of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY  including  an 
allowance  for  minor  kinds. 
Hi  Revised. 


cottonseed  meal  advanced  ten  cents  to 
$4.75  per  cwt. 

Prices  were  up  slightly  in  the 
grain  by-products  group.  Middlings  were 
up  five  cents  at  $3.60  per  cwt.  and  corn 
meal  was  up  15  cents  at  $3.55  per  cwt., 
while  bran  remained  unchanged  at  $3.45 
per  cwt. 

In  the  poultry  feed  group  prices 
were  mixed.  Laying  feed  was  up  5  cents 
from  last  month  at  $4.85  and  broiler 
grower  was  up  10  cents  at  $5.00  per  cwt., 
while  scratch  grain  was  down  five  cents 
at  $4. 10  per  cwt . 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

r  riViL)  r tLirv 

May 

June 

May 

June 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  1 lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

3.71 

16%  Protein  

3.95 

3.95 

3.80 

3.75 

18%  Protein  

4.  15 

4.  15 

3.92 

3.90 

20%  Protein  

4.  30 

4.  25 

4.  13 

4.  10 

24%  Protein  

4.40 

4.  41 

29%  &  Over  

5.  20 

5.  20 

5.  12 

5.  18 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Soybean  Meal  

5.  20 

5.  20 

5.  21 

5.  33 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

4.65 

4.75 

4.73 

4.77 

Grain  By-Products 

3.45 

3.45 

3.37 

3.  35 

3.55 

3.60 

3.42 

3.42 

3.40 

3.55 

3.30 

3.32 

Poultry  Feed 

4.80 

4.85 

4.50 

4.  50 

Scratch  Grain. . .  . 

4.  15 

4.  10 

3.94 

3.97 

Broiler  Grower.  . . 

4.90 

5.00 

4.86 

4.92 

Poultry  Ration  _/_/. 

3.86 

3.87 

3.52 

3.53 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

Z. 

U. 

S. 

May 
15 
1966 

June 

15 
1966 

May 
15 
1966 

June 

15 
1966 

Egg- Feed 

10.  1 

9.8 

9.4 

9.3 

Broiler-Feed 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

3.3 

Turkey  Feed 

6.0 

5.  9 

6.5 

6.5 

U  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broi lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  MAY  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  25,638,000  chicks  dur- 
ing May  or  188,000  more  chicks  than  in 
May  of  last  year.  The  total  for  the 
year  ^January  through  May)  now  stands  at 
119,139,000  chicks  as  compared  to  114, - 
418,000  hatched  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  May  1966  hatch 
was  made  up  of  24,678,000  broilers  and 
960,000  egg-type  chicks,  while  last  year 
the  May  hatch  consisted  of  24,369,000 
broilers  and  1,081,000  egg-type  chicks. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  dur- 
ing May  1966  was  335.6  million,  9 percent 
above  the  308.5  million  in  May  1965. 
The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks  totaled 
257.8  million,   up  7  percent  from  May 

1965  and  the  largest  of  record  for  the 
month.     During  the  first  5  months  of 

1966  there  were  1,163.7  million  broiler 


chicks  produced,  an  increase  of  9  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  in  1965  and 
the  highest  of  record  for  this  five- 
month  period.  The  number  of  broiler- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  June  1,  1966 
was  7  percent  above  June  1  last  year. 

There  were  77.8  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  during  May- -up  14  percent 
from  May  1965.  All  regions  recorded 
increases  from  a  year  earlier  as  follows: 
38  percent  in  the  South  Central;  33  per- 
cent in  the  South  Atlantic;  16  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central;  10  percent  in 
the  North  Atlantic;  and  3  percent  in 
both  the  West  North  Central  and  West. 
The  hatch  of  egg-type  chicks  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1966  totaled  306.0 
million- -an  increase  of  13  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  numoer 
of  egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  June  1 
was  up  18  percent  from  June  1,  1965. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  MAY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MAY 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  JJ 

1965 

1966  U 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

20,486 
2,744 

40,621 
3,374 

ZJ 
ZJ 
8,248 
ZJ 

25,450 
2,  167 
45,872 
3,595 
ZJ 
ZJ 
6,918 
ZJ 

25,638 
2,591 
53,631 
4,788 
ZJ 
ZJ 
7,501 
ZJ 

114,418 
10,  234 

202,616 
17,168 

ZJ 
2J 
30, 540 

ZJ 

119, 139 
11,608 

237,091 
21, 240 

ZJ 
ZJ 
32,517 

ZJ 

South  Atlantic  States  ZJ 
North  Atlantic        ' ' 
East  North  Central  ' ' 
West  North  Central  '  9 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

96,336 
27,533 
24,614 
42,341 
88,206 
18,643 

108,682 
24,064 
17,577 
29,313 

109,703 
19,008 

121,222 
25,405 
20,010 
29,213 

120,105 
19,491 

488,000 
108, 266 
69, 117 
93,902 
490,220 
83.942 

547,773 
112,437 
77,438 
96,614 
541,466 
93, 168 

UNITED  STATES  JJ 

297,898 

308,537 

335,598 

1,334,422 

1,469,688 

JJ  Preliminary.  ZJ  To  avoid  disc los ing  ind iv idua I  opera  t i ons  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  Delaware,   Mary  I  and ,   and  West  Virginia.     ZJ  Includes  Hawaii. 


POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
produced  during  May  1966  was  24,393,000, 
7  percent  more  than  the  22,900,000  for 
May  1965.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breed 
poults  during  May  was  22,781,000,  also 
up  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Heavy 
white  breed  poults  hatched  at  13,368,000 
were  up  29  percent,  but  other  heavy 
breeds  hatched  at  9,413,000  were  down  14 
percent. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  totaled 
1,612,000,  a  decrease  of  2  percent  from 


a  year  earlier.  There  were  86,222,000 
poults  hatched  during  the  first  5  months 
of  1966,  12  percent  more  than  these 
months  in  1965.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  June  1,  1966 
was  up  6  percent  from  June  1,  1965, while 
the  number  of  light  breed  eggs  in  incu- 
bators June  1  was  down  10  percent. 
Heavy  white  breed  eggs  in  incubators  were 
up  28  percent,  but  other  heavy  breed 
eggs  were  down  17  percent. 

(See  Table  cn  Page  5 J 


WOOL:  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  POUND  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1965 


Prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
armers  for  wool  sold  during  1965  aver- 
ged  60  cents  per  pound  and  that  was 
[even  cents  below  1964.  This  is  the 
verage  price  grease  base  at  the  point 
f  sale,  after  deducting  the  marketing 
harges,  such  as,  grading,  handling, 
aggirg,  and  commissions,  and  does  not 
nclude  incentive  payments.  Tn  arriv- 
ng  at  the  60  cents  average  price,  full 
se  was  made  of  the  actual  sales  re- 
orded  as  filled  by  producers  in  the 
gricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
ation  Services  county  offices  with 
pplications  for  shorn  wool  incentive 
ayments.  Based  on  total  sales  reported 
y  A.S.C.S.,  some  North  Carolina  pro- 
Licers  are  failing  to  take  advantage  of 
iie  incentive  payments. 


WOOL:  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  POUND  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1965  u 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Season 
Average 

3 1 aware 

iryland 

Lrginia 

3S*t  Virginia 

DRTH  CAROLINA 

48 
50 
52 
56 

40 
55 
66 
62 
60 

61 
59 
65 
62 
60 

51 
61 
52 
59 

Ce 

49 
59 
48 
57 

nts 

49 

60 

55 

63 

60 
58 
65 
62 
60 

|Duth  Carolina 

3orgia 

Lorida 

53 
41 

47 
56 
44 

57 
55 
45 

53 
48 
36 

51 
51 
45 

36 

50 

44 
38 

55 
55 
42 

outh  Atlantic 

50.4 

63.3 

62.7 

52.4 

55.  6 

40.3 

52.5 

55.0 

48.3 

62.5 

«TED  STATES 

46.9 

47.3 

48.8 

47.3 

46.8 

45.9 

45.6 

46.0 

46.8 

47.  1 

I  Average  local  market  price  for  wool  sold;  does  not  include  incentive  payment, 
"gional  prices  computed  by  we i ght i ng  State  prices  by  est imated  sales  of  shorn  wool. 


POULTS  HATCHED 


DIVISIONS 

POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  MAY 

White  Heavy 
Bre eds JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light  Breeds 
JJ 

1965 

1966* 

1965   |  1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

orth  Atlantic 
ast  North  Central 
est  North  Central 
outh  Atlantic 
outh  Central 
est 

306 
1,879 
3,775 
1,405 

905 
2,056 

289 
2,376 
4,945 
1,  501 
1,619 
2,638 

257 
841 
3,540 
590 
1,610 
4,  085 

Ti 

284 
736 
2,875 
502 
1,180 
3,836 

housands 

563 
2,720 
7,  315 
1,995 
2,515 
6,  141 

573 
3,  112 
7,820 
2,003 
2,799 
6,474 

53 
248 
305 
832 
106 
107 

65 
233 
320 
767 
100 
127 

NITED  STATES 

10, 326 

13,368 

10,923 

9,413 

21,  249 

22,781 

1,651 

1,612 

/  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  whi  te-  feathered  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white, 
hite  Holland,   Empire  white,   Lancaster ,   and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.  All 
ther  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other".     Light  breeds  include  Belt sv i I le , 
ersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wi Id  turkeys.       *  Pre  I iminary. 


UNITED  STATES 

The  average  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  for  shorn 
wool  in  1965  was  47.1  cents  per  pound. 
In  1964  the  average  price  per  pound  of 
wool  sold  was  53.2  cents.  Prices  re- 
ceived in  the  native  sheep  States  (which 
account  for  most  of  the  *  'fleece'  wool 
producing  area  of  the  country)  averaged 
49.4  cents  per  pound  in  1965.  For  the 
11  Western  States,  Texas,  and  South 
Dakota  (which  produce  most  of  the  "ter- 
ritory*' wool)  the  1965  season  average 
price  was  46.3  cents  per  pound.  Total 
value  of  shorn  wool  produced  in  1965  was 
$101  million,  a  decrease  of  14  percent 
from  the  1964  value  of  $118  million. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  MAY  SLAUGHTER  SHORT  OF  APRIL  KILL 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  May  amounted  to 
39,179,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  1, 
128,000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a 
month  earlier.  Sizeable  reductions  in 
the  slaughter  of  calves  and  hogs  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  decrease. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species,  during 
May  and  April  was  respectively  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle  15,691  and  15,809;  calves 
538  and  984;  hogs  22,950  and  23,504. 
Sheep  and  lambs  slaughter  was  negligible 
as  compared  with  10,000  pounds  in  April. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  May  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,574  million  pounds.  This  was  1  per- 
cent more  than  the  April  1966  total  of 
2,552  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 

There  were  12,870  million  pounds  of 


red  meat  produced  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1966.  Cf  the  January-May 
total,  60.7  percent  was  beef ;  2.8  percent 
veal;  34.5  percent  pork;  and  2.0  percent 
lamb  and  mutton.  January -May  1966  pro- 
duction of  beef  totaled  7,809  million 
pounds,  veal  358  million,  pork  4,439 
million,  and  lamb  and  mutton  264  million 
pounds.  Lard  production  during  this 
period  was  759  million  pounds. 

During  the  five-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  feder- 
ally inspected  plants  was  5  percent 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1965, 
calves  were  down  5  percent,  hogs  down  11 
percent,  and  sheep  and  lambs  down  3  per- 
cent. 

Beef  production  during  May  was  1,579 
million  pounds,  5 percent  more  than  April 
1966.  The  average  live  weight  of  cattle 
slaughtered  during  the  month  was  1,011 
pounds,  10  pounds  more  than  in  May  1965 
but  the  same  as  April  1966.  The  total 
commercial  cattle  kill  during  May  was 
2,758,200  head,  6 percent  more  than  April 
1966. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  // 


pen 
966 
Utl 
965 
152, 


MAY 

JANUARY 

THROUGH  MAY 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966  * 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous  .  Head 

Thous,  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

13.2 

16.  8 

12,  646 

15,691 

68.  5 

81.  6 

65,817 

77,324 

Calves 

1.  8 

2.  1 

427 

538 

8.  1 

12.4 

1,764 

3,  165 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

10 

.3 

.3 

28 

30 

Hogs 

94.5 

102.0 

20,884 

22,950 

544.5 

521.0 

121, 312 

117,310 

TOTAL 

109.  6 

120.9 

33,967 

39, 179 

621.4 

615.  3 

188,921 

197,829 

UNI  TED 

STATES 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mil  lion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 

2.5 

2.8 

2,  507 

2,792 

12.  7 

13.6 

12,850 

13,783 

Calves 

.5 

.5 

120 

119 

3.0 

2.8 

660 

648: 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.0 

1.  1 

101 

109 

5.3 

5.  1 

542 

536 

Hogs 

5.  5 

5.7 

1,  328 

1,418 

32.9 

29.5 

7,789 

7,  139 

TOTAL 

9.5 

10.  1 

4,056 

4,438 

53.9 

51.0 

21,841 

22, 106 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  under 
Excludes   farm  s  laugh  ter. 
change  in  definition  to  inc 
of  the  commercial  slaughter 


Federal   inspection  and  other  commercial  s  laughter. 
*  Data  for  1966  not  compa rab I e  with  previous  year  due  to 
I ude  custom  s  laughter ing  in  plants   for  farmers  as  part 

es t  i ma tes. 


LARGER  NORTH  CAROLINA  SPRING 

Pigs  saved  by  North  Carolina  pro- 
ucers  during  the  spring  farrowing 
eriod  (Dec.  1,  1965  through  May  31, 
966)  amounted  to  1,470,000  head.  This 
utput  is  308,000  head  more  than  the 
[965  spring  crop  of  1,162,000,  and  it  is 
52,000  more  than  the  1960-64  five-year 
pring  average.  Sows  farrowing  this 
pring  totaled  196,000,  25  percent  more 
han  the  157,000  farrowing  during  the 
pring  period  last  year,  and  43,000  more 
han  the  five-year  average.  The  average 
umber  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  this 
pring  was  7.5,  compared  with  7.4  a  year 
arlier. 

According  to  producers'  reported 
ntentions,  fall  farrowings  this  year 
June  1  to  Nov.  30)  are  expected  to  be 
,bout  25  percent  more  than  for  the  fall 
f  1965.  If  these  intentions  materi- 
,lize,  172,000  sows  will  farrow  as 
oropared  with  the  138,000  farrowing  last 
ear  and  with  the  five-year  average  re- 
orted  farrowings  of  130,000  during  the 
all  period  1960-64.  Assuming  about  an 
.verage  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with 
,n  allowance  for  trend,  the  fall  pig 
rop  would  amount  to  a  little  over  a 
illion  and  a  quarter  head.  The  com- 
ined  spring  and  fall  crops  would  thus 
otal  about  2,760,000  head,  which  would 
>e  563,000  more  than  last  year0  s  total 


AND  PROSPECTIVE  FALL  PIG  CROPS 

crop  and  699, 000  more  than  the  five-year 
average. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  December  1965  -  May  1966  pig 
crop  totaled  47.0  million  head,  up  10 
percent  from  the  42.9  million  head  for 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  A  total 
of  6.4  million  sows  farrowed  during  this 
period,  8  percent  more  than  the  5.9  mil- 
lion for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  number  of  pigs  per  litter 
averaged  7.33  compared  with  7.22  a  year 
earlier. 

Reports  of  breeding  intentions  indi- 
cate 5.7  million  sows  to  farrow  during 
June-November  1966  period,  10  percent 
more  than  the  5.2  million  sows  that 
farrowed  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  If  these  intentions  are  carried 
out  and  if  the  number  of  pigs  per  litter 
equal  the  average  plus  an  allowance  for 
trend,  the  June-November  1966  pig  crop 
will  total  41.8  million  head,  10  percent 
above  last  year.  The  1966  annual  pig 
crop  (December  1965  through  November 
1966)  would  then  be  88.8  million  head, 
10  percent  more  than  in  1965. 

The  June  1,   1966  inventory  of  hogs 
and  pigs  on  farms  in  the  10  Corn  Belt 
States  totaled  45.0  million  head,  7  per 
cent  more  than  the  42. 2  million  head  on 
hand  June  1,  1965. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  PIG  CROP  REPORT 


SPRING  CROP 

FALL  CROP 

December  1  - 

-  May  31 

June  1  -  November  30 

Pig  Crop 

5-Year 
Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 

1966 
As  % 
1965 

5-Year 
Average 
1Q60-64 

1965 

1966 

1966 

as  % 
1965 

(OOP) 

(OOP) 

(OOO) 

1 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

£ 

0RTH  CAROLINA 

ows  farrowing 

igs  saved 

igs  per  litter  jj 

153 
1,  118 
7.3 

157 
1,  162 
7.4 

196 
1,470 
7.5 

125 
127 

130 
943 
7.3 

138 
1,035 
7.5 

2J  172 

125 

NITED  STATES 

ows  farrowing 

igs  saved 

igs  per  litter  JJ 

*  6,919 
*49, 256 

*  7.  12 

5,935 
42,853 
7.  22 

6,418 
47,025 
7.  33 

108 
110 

*  5,934 
*42,548 

*  7.  17 

5,222 
37,998 
7.28 

2J  5,728 
1/  41,800 
1/      7. 30 

110 
110 

Does  not  include  Hawaii  and  Alaska.       JJ  Pigs  per   fitter  -  actual  number;  not 
housands .     2J  As   i  nd  i  cated  by  breeding  intentions  reports.       JJ  Average  number  of 
igs  per  litter,   with  a  I lowance  for  trend  used  to  compute  the  i  nd  i  cated  number  of 
all  pigs.     Number  rounded  to  nearest  100,000  head. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 
JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

May  15 

June  15 

May  15 

June  15 

May  15 

June  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Doll< 

3  rs 

Per 

cen  t 

.  2849 

.2908 

.4259 

.4259 

67 

68 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.44 

1.  59 

2.57 

2.  57 

56 

62 

1.  19 

1.  19 

1.58 

1.53 

75 

75 

Oats,  Bu  

.655 

.  669 

.866 

.866 

76 

77 

1.06 

1.08 

1.  28 

1.  28 

83 

84 

Rye,  Bu  

.896 

1.11 

1.40 

1.40 

64 

79 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

23.00 

22.50 

27.  10 

27.10 

85 

83 

22.30 

23.00 

22.70 

22.70 

98 

101 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

23.90 

23.50 

26.80 

26.80 

89 

88 

.  162 

.  157 

.  216 

.  216 

75 

73 

Eggs,  Doz  

.  332 

.329 

.486 

.  486 

SJ  78 

5J  77 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J 

1/  4.34 

4J  4.35 

5.76 

5.76 

5J  84 

.5/  85  j 

U  Ef  feet  ive  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months   i  nd  i  ca  ted  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
ZJ  Est  i  mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  who  I esa I e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  ao justed  prices   to  parity  prices 
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ESTIMATED  CORN  YIELD 
10  BUSHELS  BELOW  1965 

Based  on  reports  from  Tarheel 
farmers,  as  of  July  1,  the  yield  of  corn 
is  estimated  at  60  bushels.  This  is  10 
Dushels  below  the  record  70  bushels  of 
orn  per  acre  realized  by  growers  last 
rear.  If  this  forecast  materializes, 
orn  production  for  North  Carolina  will 
De  85,980,000  bushels--down  11.9  percent 
from  the  96,460,000  bushels  produced  last 
/ear. 

An  estimated  1,433,000  acres  will  be 
mrvested  for  grain--up  55,000  acres  or  4 
percent  from  last  year. 

This  year' s  corn  crop  suffered  sev- 
eral setbacks  since  planting  began  in 
early  April.  An  extended  cool  spell 
tfhile  the  seed  were  in  the  swollen  stage 
just  before  germination  caused  the  ker- 
nels to  rot  and  resulted  in  replanting 
md  some  poor  stands.  On  May  11  frost 
damage  to  corn  occurred  in  many  areas  of 
the  State  and  in  some  areas  more  replant- 
ing was  necessary.  In  late  May  or  early 
June  torrential  rains  caused  some  flood- 
ing and  extensive  fertilizer  leaching  in 
the  Coastal  Plain;  however,  many  farmers 
followed  this  with  a  second  application 
Df  high  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Currently 
these  fields  are  in  good  condition. 

In  the  Coastal  Plain  many  fields  of 
corn  are  silking  and  some  of  the  early- 
naturing  varieties  are  in  the  blister 
stage.  If  adequate  moisture  is  received 
during  the  critical  period  of  ear  devel- 
opment for  the  remainder  of  the  corn 
season,  the  July  1  prospective  yield 
should  be  realized. 

UNITED  STATES 

A  total  production  of  4.2  billion 
bushels  of  corn  for  grain  is  now  expected 
in,  1966.  This  would  be  a  new  record--l 
percent  more  than  the  previous  high  of 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FLUE-CURED  CROP 
UP  18  PERCENT 

Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  811  million 
pounds.  This  is  the  first  forecast  for 
the  season  and  is  based  on  reports  from 
growers  as  of  July  1.  If  the  estimate 
materializes  the  crop  would  be  18  percent 
above  the  690  million  pounds  produced  in 
1965. 

Acreage  of  all  flue-cured  types  is 
estimated  at  407,500  acres--32,  500  acres 
or  8.7  percent  more  than  375,000  acres 
harvested  last  year.  The  flue-cured 
acreage  allotment  under  the  Acreage 
Poundage  Program  adjusted  for  under- 
marketings  in  1965  was  430,811  acres. 

The  expected  North  Carolina  average 
flue-cured  yield  for  all  types  combined 
is  1,990  pounds--or  150  pounds  above  the 
average  of  1,840  pounds  per  acre  realized 
in  1965. 

The  supply  of  plants  was  adequate  in 
most  areas  this  season  but  transplanting 
was  completed  somewhat  later  than  for 
last  year.  Dry  soils  during  part  of  May 
necessitated  some  replanting;  however, 
good  stands  were  generally  obtained  and 
the  crop  has  made  fair  progress  though 
most  areas  are  now  badly  in  need  of  rain. 
Excessive  rains  around  mid-June  damaged 
the  crop  in  some  areas,  especially  those 
fields  in  low  lying  spots  in  the  Coastal 
Plains. 

Acreage,  yield  and  production  fore- 
casts for  North  Carolina  by  types  as  com- 
pared with  1965  are  as  follows: 

Type  11  -  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  294,  150,  000  pounds  from  159,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,850  pounds.  The 
1965  production  was  254,310,000  pounds  on 
147,000  acres  yielding  an  average  of 
1 , 730  pounds. 

Type  12  -  (Eastern  or  New  Bright 
Belt):     Production  412,925,000  pounds 


( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


( Con  t  i nued  on  Page  2) 


CORN  (Continued) 

last  year  and  12  percent  above  the  1960- 
64  average.  The  indicated  acreage  of 
corn  to  be  harvested  for  grain  in  1966  is 
3  percent  more  than  last  year,  but  4  per- 
cent below  average.  A  1966  yield  of  71.8 
bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  by  crop 
prospects  on  July  1.  This  yield  is  1.3 
bushels  less  than  the  record  1965  yield 
of  73.  1  bushels. 


FLUE -CURED  (Continued) 

from  199,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  2,075 
pounds.  In  1965  a  production  of  344,890, 
000  pounds  was  harvested  from  182,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,895  pounds. 

Type  13  -  (Border  Belt):  Production 
103,950,000  pounds  on  49,500  acres  yield- 
ing 2, 100  pounds  as  against  a  1965  pro- 
duction of  90,850,000  pounds  on  46,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,975  pounds. 

Type  31  -  (Burley  Tobacco):  Produc- 
tion 16,800,000  pounds  on  8,000  acres 
with  a  yield  of  2,100  pounds.  Last  year 
18,067,000  pounds  was  harvested  from 
8,900  acres  with  a  yield  of  2,030  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  national  flue-cured  estimate  is 
for  a  production  of  1,186,575,000  pounds 
for  an  increase  of  12  percent  over  the 
1,058,970,000  pounds  produced  last  year. 

Burley  production  is  forecast  at 
521,530,000  pounds,  which  is  11  percent 
below  the  1965  crop  of  586,299,000  pounds. 


N.  C.  BARLEY  YIELD  A  RECORD 

A  record  barley  yield  of  44  bushels 
per  acre  is  estimated  for  the  State,  up 
four  bushels  from  the  previous  record  set 
in  1964.  If  the  prospective  yield  is 
realized,  production  would  total  2,992,000 
bushels  up  16  percent  from  the  2,584,000 
bushels  produced  in  1965.  The  1966  acres 
harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at 
68,000  acres,  the  same  as  in  1965. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  barley  in  1966  is 
expected  to  total  381  million  bushels, 
down  7  percent  from  last  year  and  8  per- 
cent below  average.  For  the  Nation, 
yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  35.9 
bushels--well  below  the  record  of  43.5 
bushels  set  last  year  but  still  2  bushels 
above  the  five-year  average. 


N.  C.  WHEAT  YIELD  A  RECORD 

is  I 

The  North  Carolina  wheat  yield  isj 
estimated  at  a  record  30  bushels  perj  |e 
acre.    The  current  estimate  exceeds  thej  jl 
previous  record  set  in  1965  by  one  bushelj  g 
Wheat  production  is  estimated  at  4,950, 
000  bushels  or  six  percent  below  the 
5,249,000  bushels  produced  in  1965. 

Tar  Heel  farmers  are  expected  tl|c 
harvest  165,000  acres  in  1966  comparedhp 
with  181,000  acres  in  1965,  a  decrease  of j  \$ 
nine  percent.  By  the  end  of  the  week  ofj  $ 
July  2,  about  eight-tenths  of  the  State'  si  | 
wheat  crop  had  been  harvested.  In  the h 
major  area  of  production  weather  condi-L 
tions  have  been  generally  favorable  for  M 
harvesting  of  small  grains. 

UNITED  STATES 

Winter  wheat  production  is  now  fore- 
cast at  983  million  bushels,  4  percent 
below  1965  and  1  percent  less  than  aver-  8t 
age. 

The  U.S.  yield  per  acre  is  indicated" 
at  25.9  bushels,  compared  with  27.3 
bushels  in  1965  and  the  average  of  26.4  p 
bushels.  Acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is;  s 
expected  to  total  37.9  million  acres,  upj 
slightly  from  the  37.5  million  acres  inr1 
1965  and  the  average  of  37.3  million' * 
acres.  j  I 

i 
I 

N.  C.  SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  UP  8  PERCENT  0 

i 

Based  on  reports  from  North  Carolina j 
farmers,  soybeans  planted  alone  for  all ; ] 
purposes  will  total  1,000,000  acres  in  | 
the  State,  an  increase  of  eight  percent  I 
over  the  926,000  acres  planted  alone  for; 
all  purposes  last  year.  Acreage  harvested 
for  beans  is  estimated  at  899, 000  acres, 
an  increase  of  89,000  acres  over  1965. 

As  of  July  2  reports  from  growers 
and  others  across  the  State  indicate  a! 
''mostly  good* 1   crop  of  soybeans  is  in: 
prospect.    The  first  forecast  of  produc- 
tion will  be  made  as  of  August  1  and  re- 
leased on  August  10. 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  pur-  j 
poses  in  1966  are  estimated  at  37.7  mil- 
lion acres,  6  percent  more  than  the  pre- 
vious record  of  35.4  million  acres  in 
1965  and  33  percent  above  the  average  of 
28.4  million  acres.  Growers  expect  to  * 
harvest  36.9  million  acres,  up  almost  7 
percent  from  last  year  and  34  percent 
above  average 


PEACH  CROP  UP  7  PERCENT 

Peach  production  in  North  Carolina 
.  is  forecast  at  1,600,000  bushels,  7  per- 
1  Ijent  above  last  year  and  34  percent  above 
:e  l;he  1960-64  average.  As  of  July  1,  almost 
j 111  growers  in  the  commercial  areas 

e  -eported  a  full  crop. 

>0, 

hi  UNITED  STATES 

|  The  Nation's  1966  peach  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  total  75.9  million  bushels,  up 
ei  3  percent  from  last  year  and  slightly 
0ljlarger  than  average.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  a  larger  Clingstone  crop 
S;Ln  California.  Many  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
h{!Yorth  Central  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
l'  mve  smaller  crops  due  to  spring  frosts 
31  ind  freezes. 


PEACHES  JULY  1 


PRODUCTION  JJ 

State 

Average 
1960-64 

1964 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Thousand  Bushels 

N.  C. 

1  190 

250 

1,  500 

1,600 

S.  C. 

5,780 

1,  100 

7,200 

7,000 

Ga. 

4,380 

1,800 

4,800 

4,800 

Ala. 

980 

300 

1,050 

650 

Miss. 

286 

250 

285 

265 

Ark. 

1,408 

1,  100 

1,050 

950 

La. 

150 

200 

65 

185 

0k  la. 

152 

175 

225 

200 

Texas 

584 

550 

560 

700 

TOTAL 

14,910 

5,725 

16,735 

16,350 

U.  S. 

2/  75,206 

74,463 

73,864 

75,  929 

JJ  Includes  quant  i  t  i  es  unharvested  on 
account  of  economic  condi  t ions  and 
excess  cull  age  of  harvested  fruit. 
2J  U.S.    total  for  the  1960-64  average 
includes  prouuct i on  for  States  no  longer 
est  i  ma  ted. 


N.  C.  JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

N.  C.  egg  production  during  June 
totaled  202, 000, 000  as  compared  with  205 
million  during  June  1965.  Hens  and  pul- 
lets of  laying  age  for  June  totaled 
11,099,000  or  4,000  less  than  in  June 
1965.  Eggs  per  100  layers  amounted  to 
1,818  in  June  1966  or  30  less  than  in 
June  1965. 


N.  C.  SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  16  PERCENT  FROM  1965 

North  Carolina  sweetpotato  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  2,730,000  cwt.  or 
16  percent  below  last  year  and  28,000 
cwt.  below  the  1960-64  average.  The 
estimated  21,000  acres  for  harvest  this 
year  is  3,000  acres  below  the  24,000 
acres  harvested  in  1965.    Based  on  condi- 
tions as  of  July  1,  the  yield  of  sweet- 
potatoes  is  forecast  at  130  cwt.  which  is 
5  cwt.   below  the  yield  realized  by 
growers  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  sweetpotatoes  in  1966 
is  forecast  at  15,711,000  cwt.,  16  per- 
cent below  1965  and  3  percent  below  the 
1960-64  average.  Estimated  acreage  for 
harvest  is  184,500  acres,  down  11  percent 
from  the  206, 200  acres  harvested  in  1965. 
Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  85  cwt. 
which  is  6  cwt.  below  the  yield  realized 
by  farmers  last  year. 


N.  C.  OATS  YIELD  A  RECORD 

Based  on  reports  from  North  Carolina 
farmers  a  record  oats  yield  of  48  bushels 
per  acre  is  in  prospect  which  exceeds  the 
old  record  by  five  bushels.  If  this 
yield  is  realized,  production  would  total 
7, 104,  000  bushels,  up  22  percent  from  the 
5,805,000  bushels  produced  in  1965.  The 
crop  is  expected  to  be  harvested  from 
148,000  acres,  up  13,000  acres  from  last 
year.  As  of  July  2  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  state' s  oats  crop  had  been  harvested. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  oat  crop  is  estimated  at 
897  million  bushels,  down  6  percent  from 
last  year  and  11  percent  below  average. 
Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  at 
47.3  bushels,  down  2.9  bushels  from  the 
record  yield  last  year,  but  is  3.5  bushels 
above  average. 


N.  C.  JUNE  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  June  1966  totaled  136  mil- 
lion pounds,  one  million  pounds  less  than 
the  June  1965  estimate,  but  one  million 
pounds  above  the  1960-64  average.  Pas- 
ture condition  for  the  month  of  June  was 
listed  at  83  percent,  down  7  points  from 
June  1965. 
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COTTON  PLANTINGS 
SMALLEST 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
OF  RECORD 


Cotton  planted  in  North  Carolina 
this  year  is  estimated  at  250,000  acres. 
This  is  the  smallest  planted  acreage 
since  records  were  started  in  1866.  The. 
previous  low  acreage  was  set  in  1958  when 
271,000  acres  were  planted.  The  current 
acreage  is  35.4  percent  less  than  the 
387  000  acres  planted  last  year  and  is 
156,000  acres  less  than  the  1960-64 
average. 

The  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  this 
year  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
Tar  Heel  farmers  diverted  136,000  acres. 
This  reduction  is  more  or  less  uniform 
throughout  all  the  cotton  producing  areas 
of  the  State.  The  release  and  reappor- 
tionment program  was  in  effect  again  this 
year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Total  cotton  planted  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  10,567,000  acres. 
This  is  3,586,000  acres  or  25.3  percent 
below  the  14.153,000  acres  planted  last 
year.  This  is  the  smallest  planted  acre- 
age for  cotton  in  the  Nation  in  about  one 
hundred  years.  For  details  see  table 
below: 


COMMERCIAL  APPLE  REPORT, 
AS  OF  JULY  1,  1966 

The  commercial  apple  crop  in  North 
Carolina  for  1966  is  forecast  at  2,900, 
000  bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size  is  the 
second  largest  commercial  crop  on  record 
surpassed  only  by  the  1965  crop  of  4,200, 
000  bushels.  The  2,900,000  bushel  crop 
is  31  percent  below  1965.  This  year' s 
crop  will  be  only  slightly  above  the  pro- 
duction for  the  years  1960  through  1964 
when  our  growers  produced  between  2,300, 
000  and  2,700,000  bushels.  Production  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  19  percent  below 
1965. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  first  forecast  for  the  Nation' s 
1966  apple  crop  is  126.7  million  bushels,) 
7  percent  less  than  last  year' s  crop,  but 
slightly  above  the  5-year  average.  All 
Eastern  States  except  Vermont  and  New) 
York  expect  smaller  crops  than  last  year. 
In  the  Central  States  prospects  are  for 
lighter  crops  in  all  States  except 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Larger  crops  in 
Washington  and  California  offset  smaller 
crops  expected  in  most  other  Western 
States . 


COTTON  ACREAGE  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1966 


State 

1960-64 
Average 
Percent  not 
Harvested 
1/ 

PLANTED 

ACRES 

1960-64 
Average 

1965 

1966 

1966  As) 
Percent! 
Of  1965 j 

Percen  t 

/,  OOO  Acres 

Percent] 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

4.2 

406 

387 

250 

64.6 

South  Carolina. 

2.5 

571 

501 

360 

71.9 

Georgia  

2.7 

680 

593 

440 

74.2 

2.5 

532 

507 

395 

77.9 

Alabama  

2.3 

886 

830 

595 

71.7 

Missouri  

2.6 

384 

341 

250 

73.3 

Mississippi  

3.  5 

1,573 

1,471 

1,030 

70.0 

3.3 

1,346 

1,250 

925 

74.0 

Louisiana  

4.3 

554 

516 

375 

72.7 

6.6 

654 

585 

465 

79.5 

7.0 

6,650 

5,850 

4,400 

75.2 

New  Mexico  

5.8 

207 

183 

146 

79.8 

Arizona  

1.9 

405 

345 

258 

74.8 

California  

2.2 

827 

744 

643 

86.4 

Other  States  2J 

5.4 

53 

50 

35 

70.0 

UNITED  STATES. . 

4.9 

15,728 

14, 153 

10,567 

74.7 

JJ  From  all  causes,    inc luding  removed  for  comp I i ance . 

£/  Sums  for  "other  States"  rounded  for  inclusion  in  United  States  totals. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE  1966 


June  weather  in  North  Carolina  was 
for  the  most  part  mild,  with  fewer  thun- 
derstorms and  local  violent  weather  than 
may  usually  be  expected  in  early  summer. 
Tropical  storm  Alma,  widely  publicized 
as  the  earliest  in  the  season  ever  to 
cross  a  United  States  coastline,  actu- 
ally crossed  only  Florida  and  Georgia, 
but  did  have  some  effect  on  North  Caro- 
lina. Passing  at  some  distance  off  the 
[coast  at  Wilmington,  the  storm  caused  no 
damaging  winds,  but  brought  that  city  the 
heaviest  24-hour  rainfall  ever  recorded 
there  in  June.  Even  so,  the  7.73  inches 
recorded  at  Wilmington  Airport  in  24 
hours  was  exceeded  at  Morehead  City, 
where  the  storm  rainfall  was  8.50  inches. 
Heavy  amounts  fell  with  Alma  northward  to 
Hatteras,  then  tapered  off  rapidly  to 
only  a  sprinkle  at  the  Virginia  line. 

June  rainfall  was  generally  light 
except  for  the  coastal  rains  with  Alma, 
and  a  few  locally  heavy  thunderstorms, 
uost  of  them  associated  with  a  passing 
squall  line  and  weather  front  on  the 
17th.  Amounts  were  extremely  erratic 
over  eastern  North  Carolina  with  these 
thunderstorms,  some  places  getting  four 


inches  or  more  and  other  places  very 
little.  Over  western  North  Carolina 
rainfall  was  uniformly  light  but  fairly 
well  distributed,  occurring  mostly  in 
small  daily  amounts  for  periods  up  to  a 
week  in  length,  alternating  with  similar 
periods  of  no  rain  at  all.  There  was 
some  hail  damage  to  crops  in  scattered 
localities  throughout  the  State,  but  the 
total  amount  of  loss  was  less  than  aver- 
age for  June. 

Temperatures  in  June  averaged  a 
little  lower  than  usual,  and  there  were 
some  unusually  low  readings  in  some  areas 
around  the  first  of  the  month.  Below 
freezing  weather  was  recorded  at  sunrise 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  at  places  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  low  readings  in  the  forties 
occurred  over  other  inland  areas.  There 
was  another  cool  period  near  the  coast 
around  the  19th,  mainly  due  to  heavy 
cloudiness  keeping  daytime  temperatures 
down.  Otherwise  the  weather  of  the  month 
was  relatively  mild;  the  highest  tempera- 
tures, reaching  the  lower  nineties  on  one 
or  more  afternoons  in  most  areas  outside 
the  mountains,  occurred  during  the  last- 
week  of  June. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  JUNE  1966 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS,  JULY  1 


Crop 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 

/,  OOO  Bushels 

Corn  for  grain 

12,982 

13,498 

13,504 

Wheat  (old  crop) 

178 

183 

184 

Oats  (old  crop) 

549 

302 

348 

Soybeans 

488 

163 

695 

Sorghum  grain 

287 

217 

155 

Barley  (old  crop) 

116 

144 

181 

Rye  (old  crop) 

13 

39 

21 

NORTH  CAROLINA  RYE  PRODUCTION 
UP  FIVE  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  rye  production  is 
estimated  at  368, 000  bushels  or  five  per- 
cent above  the  1965  production  of  350,000 
bushels.  Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
17  5  bushels,  the  same  as  the  1965  yield. 
The  acreage  harvested  for  grain  is  esti- 
mated at  21,000  acres  or  1,000  acres 
above  1965.  By  July  2  about  eight-tenths 
of  the  crop  had  been  harvested. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  rye  crop  is  forecast  at 
26.0  million  bushels,  down  22  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  21  percent  less 
than  average.  The  indicated  yield  of 
20.6  bushels  per  acre  is  exceeded  only  by 
last  year's  record  high  of  22.7  bushels. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  rose  two  points  during 
the  month  of  July.  The  current  index  is 
327  compared  to  325  last  month,  308  in 
July  1965,  305  in  July  1964,  and  307  in 
July  1963. 

The  ''All  Crops'  index  of  prices 
received  rose  2  points  to  351.  Fruits 
showed  a  large  increase,  while  the  oil 
bearing  crops,  cotton,  and  grain  showed 
a  moderate  advance,  but  were  offset  by 
the  large  drop  in  commercial  vegetables. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' '  group  increased  3  points.  Poultry 
was  up  7  points  at  178  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts was  up  3  points  at  241,  but  they 
were  offset  by  the  5-point  droj)  in  meat 
animals  to  345.  This  decrease  in  meat 
animals  was  due  to  a  drop  in  the  price 


PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  RATIO  80 

During  the  month  ended  July  15, 
the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
advanced  3  points  (1  percent)  to  267 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Higher 
prices  for  wholesale  milk,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  eggs  contributed  most  to  the 
increase.  Price  declines  for  cattle, 
apples,  and  oranges  were  partially  off- 
setting. The  index  was  6  percent  above 
July  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
increased  l  point  (1/3  percent)  during 
the  month.  At  334,  a  record  high,  the 
index  was  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier 

With  farm  product  prices  rising 
more  than  prices  paid  by  farmers,  the 
Parity  Ratio  was  up  1  point  to  80 


of  beef  cattle  and  calves. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

North  Carol ina 

Index  Numbers 

All  Farm  Products  

JJ 

325 

327 

308 

305 

307 

All  Crops  

349 

351 

332 

334 

336 

Tobacco  

466 

466 

421 

422 

439 

Cotton  

248 

256 

260 

273 

268 

Oil  Bearing.  

305 

314 

298 

289 

300 

Grains  

147 

150 

141 

137 

154 

Commercial  Vegetables  

JJ 

256 

237 

364 

345 

224 

Fruits  

234 

257 

326 

408 

286 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.  . 

JJ 

238 

241 

227 

203 

208 

Meat  Animals  

350 

345 

332 

250 

271 

Poultry  

171 

178 

164 

160 

157 

Dairy  

JJ 

238 

241 

225 

225 

225 

Uni  ted 

States 

Index 

Numb ers 

Prices  Received  

264 

267 

JJ 

252 

234 

245 

Prices  Paid,   Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

333 

334 

323 

312 

312 

Parity  Ratio  

79 

80 

78 

74 

78 

JJ  Revised* 


COLONIES  OF  BEES  UP  2  PERCENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Beekeepers  in  North  Carolina  reported 
213,000  colonies  of  bees  on  hand  as  of 
July  1--2  percent  more  than  the  209,000 
colonies  reported  last  year- 
Condition  of  colonies  as  of  July  1 
was  78  percent  of  normal  as  compared  with 
88  percent  a  year  earlier.  Condition  of 
nectar  plants  averaged  57  percent  of 
normal  as  compared  with  79  percent  last 
year. 

UNITED  STATES 
Colonies  of  bees  on  July  1  in  the  48 


States  totaled  5,510,000.  Colony  numbers 
declined  1  percent  for  the  second  succes- 
sive year.  Sharpest  reductions  occurred 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Cen- 
tral States  where  3  percent  less  colonies 
were  on  hand  this  July  1.  The  South 
Atlantic  region  declined  2  percent  and 
the  South  Central  States  had  a  1  percent 
reduction.  Colonies  of  bees  in  the  West 
North  Central  States  showed  a  3  percent 
increase  while  the  Western  States  had 
little  change  from  1965. 


COLONIES  OF  BEES  AND  CONDITION  OF  COLONIES  AND  NECTAR  PLANTS  ON  JULY  1 


Colonies  of  Bees 

Condition  ±/ 

State 

1965 

1966 

1966  As 
%0f 
1965 

Colonies 

Nectar 

Plants 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousand 

Percent  of  Norma  1 

Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

5 
33 

126 
97 

209 

5 
31 

116 
89 

213 

100 
94 
92 
92 

102 

76 
88 
85 
86 
88 

95 
91 
82 
63 
78 

71 
63 
77 
74 
79 

92 
60 
63 
48 
57 

South  Carolina 

Ga. 

Fla. 

60 
200 
294 

60 
200 

294 

100 
100 
100 

87 
90 
89 

77 

85 
88 

83 
85 
75 

67 
71 

80 

48  States 

5,556 

5,  510 

99 

86 

84 

80 

75 

U  Percent  of  normal. 


POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
produced  during  June  1966  was  18,726,000 
an  increase  of  5  percent  from  the  17,822, 
000  for  June  1965.  The  hatch  of  heavy 
breed  poults  during  June  was  17,033,000, 
up  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Heavy 
white  breed  poults  hatched  of  10,518,000 
were  up  29  percent  but  other  heavy  breeds 
hatched  of  6, 515, 000  were  down  18  percent. 

POULTS 


Light  breed  poults  hatched  totaled  1,693, 
000  a  decrease  of  1  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  There  were  104,948,000  poults 
hatched  during  the  first  half  of  1966,  an 
increase  of  11  percent  from  1965.  The 
number  of  heavy  breed  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  July  1,  1966  was  up  8  percent 
from  July  1,  1965,  while  light  breed  eggs 
in  incubators  July  1  were  down  1  percent, 

HATCHED 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING 

JUNE 

Divisions 

White  Heavy 
Breeds.// 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light  Breeds 
JJ 

1965 

1966  2J 

1965 

1966^2/ 

1965 

1966  2J 

1965 

1966  £/ 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

351 
1,  647 
3,  026 
897 
743 
1,  504 

287 
1,957 
3.  811 
1,  180 
1,081 
2,202 

263 
610 
1,911 
465 
1,  174 
3,528 

263 
527 

1,479 
402 
790 

3,054 

614 

2,  257 
4,937 
1,362 
1,917 

5,032 

550 
2,  484 
5,290 
1,  582 
1,  871 
5;  256 

96 
190 
454 
749 
129 

85 

94 
206 
499 
722 
75 
97 

UNITED  STATES 

8,  168 

10,  518 

7,951 

6,515 

16, 119 

17, 033 

1,  703 

1,693 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds    /include  heavy  wh  i  te  -  f ea  thered  breeds,    such  as  Broad  white, 
white  Holland,    Empire  white,,    Lancaster,,    and  crosses  with   light  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under   "other  "     Light  breeds   i/nclude  Beltsvilte, 
Jersey  Buff,,    Royal  Palm,,    and  wild  turkeys      £/  Preliminary 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


The  average  price  paid  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  July  for  all  mixed 
dairy  feed  under  29%  protein,  at  $4. 10 
per  cwt.,  was  up  10  cents  above  last 
nonth.  The  16%  protein  at  $4.00,  18% 
protein  at  $4. 25  and  20%  protein  at  $4. 40 
all  showed  an  increase  of  5  cents,  10 
cents  and  15  cents  respectively.  The 
29%  and  over,  at  $5.20  per  cwt.,  in- 
creased 10  cents  over  last. month.  In 
the  high  protein  group  the  soybean  meal 
price  rose  70  cents  to  $5.90  per  cwt., 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


n. 

C. 

u.s. 

CCHVMODITY 

UNIT 

June  15 

July  15 

July  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  I  lars 

Tobacco . ......... 

Lb. 

_ 

!*  .  •f-~ 

,550 

CORN. ............ 

Bu. 

1 . 38 

1  ,39 

1 ,27 

Bu 

1 .55 

1 .65 

1  ,74 

Bu. 

,74 

.73 

.664 

Bu. 

.97 

.99 

1 ,06 

Rye   

Bu. 

1 .40 

1 .65 

1  ,09 

Sorghum  Grahns. . . 

Cwt. 

2.15 

2.15 

1  .83 

Soybeans,,  ........ 

Bu. 

2.96 

3.36 

3,37 

Lb. 

Cotton..  ........... 

Lb. 

.300 

.310 

.  2987 

Cottonseed. ...... 

Ton 

Wool. ............ 

Lb. 

.61 

.60 

,522 

Hogs. ...„.......; 

Cwt  . 

23.20 

23.20 

23.00 

Beef  Cattle..  ...... 

Cwt. 

19,  10 

18.30 

21  .80 

Veal  Calves. 

Cwt. 

27.60 

26.40 

25,30 

Sheep. . .......... 

Cwt, 

5.60 

5.60 

6.44 

Lambs  ............. 

Cwt„ 

24.50 

22.30 

22,  10 

I  Milk  Cows. ....... 

HD. 

175.00 

185.00 

245,00 

Chsckens9  All. . . „ 

Lb. 

.159 

.159 

,156 

Comul„  Broilers.  . 

Lb. 

,160 

.160 

.161 

Turkeys. ......... 

Lb. 

.230 

.220 

,219 

Eggs,,  „ .......... . 

Doz, 

.380 

.410 

,354 

Milk  Whlse,  Jj. ., . 

Cwt  . 

5/5.70 

5/5.80 

4.66 

Retasl  3] „ ...... 

Qt. 

.210 

,210 

Bui TERf AT . ....... 

Lb,, 

.672 

Potatoes. ........ 

Cwt  , 

2.12 

1  .73 

1 .72 

SWEETPOTATOES. . . . 

Cwt. 

5.68 

Apples,  Com*l.... 

Bu  „ 

1  .80 

2.73 

Lespedeza  Seed. . . 

Cwt. 

Korean  .......... 

Cwt. 

Kobe.  ............ 

Cwt. 

Com.  &  Tenn ..... 

Cwt. 

Sericea.  ......... 

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  M/. ..... 

Ton 

31 .  10 

31  ,20 

22.60 

Alfalfa  Hay. .... 

Ton 

38.50 

39.50 

23.00 

Clover  &  Timothy 

Ton 

32.00 

32.50 

23.70 

Lespedeza  hay. . . 

Ton 

32.50 

32,00 

24.2a 

PEANUT  VINE. . . ... 

Ton 

24.50 

23.50 

22.80 

Other  

Ton 

29.00 

28.00 

Jj  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 
and  dealers. 

2J  Pre  liminary. 

J3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

MJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

A/  Revised. 


while  cottonseed  meal  advanced  25  cents 
to  $5. 00  per  cwt. 

Prices  were  down  slightly  in  the 
grain  by-products  group.  Bran  at  $3.40 
per  cwt.,  middlings  at  $3.55  per  cwt. 
and  corn  meal  at  $3.  50  per  cwt.  were  all 
down  5  cents  from  last  month. 

In  the  poultry  feed  group  prices 
were  up.  Laying  feed  at  $4.95  per  cwt., 
scratch  grain  at  $4. 20  per  cwt.  and 
broiler  grower  at  5. 10  per  cwt.  were  all 
up  10  cents  over  last  month.  The  poultry 
ration  was  up  7  cents  at  $3. 95. 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


FEED  PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 
Under  29%  Protein 

All  

16%  Protein. .... 

18%  Protein.  

20%  Protein, .... 

24%  Protein. .... 

29%  &  Over  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Linseed  Meal. .... 

Soybean  Meal  

Cottonseed  Meal. . 
Meat  Scrap. ... 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran.  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed: 

Laying  Feed  

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

Broiler  Grower.  .  . 
Poultry  Ration  JJ. 


N,  C, 


June 

15 
1966 


July 

15 
1966 


U.  S. 


June 

15 
1966 


July 

15 
1966 


Do  liars 


4.00 
3.95 
4,  15 
4.25 

5.20 


5.20 

4.75 


3.45 
3.60 
3.55 


4.85 
4.  10 
5.00 
3.87 


4.  10 
4.  00 
4.  25 
4.40 

5.30 


5.  90 
5.00 


3.40 
3.55 
3.50 


4.95 
4.20 
5.  10 

3.  95 


3.71 
3.75 
3.90 

4.  10 
4.41 

5.  18 


5.33 
4.77 


3.35 
3.42 
3.32 


4.  50 

3,  97 
4.92 
3.  53 


3.  78 
3,82 
3,97 

4.  22 
4.54 
5.48 


6.  11 
5.  14 


3.34 
3.45 
3.  38 


4.  65 
4.05 

5.  08 
3.66 


JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

u.  s. 

June 

15 
1966 

July 

15 
1966 

June 

15 
1966 

July 

15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

9.8 

10.4 

9.3 

9.7 

Broiler-Feed 

3.2 

3. 1 

3.  3 

3.2 

Turkey  Feed 

5.9 

5.6 

6,5 

6.0 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value   to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  JUNE  1966 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Caro- 
lina produced  24.714,000  chicks  during 
June  or  496.000  more  chicks  than  in  June 
of  last  year  The  total  for  the  year 
(January  through  June)  now  stands  at  143, 
853,000  chicks  as  compared  to  138,636,000 
hatched  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  June  1966  hatch  was  made  up  of 
24.040,000  broilers  and  674,000  egg-type 
chicks,  while  last  year  the  June  hatch 
consisted  of  23,470,000  broilers  and  748, 
000  egg-type  chicks. 


UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  during 
June  1966  was  300,7  million,  10  percent 
above  the  274.1  million  in  June  1965.  The 
hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks  totaled 246„ 3 
million,  up  9  percent  from  June  1965  and 
the  largest  of  record  for  the  month.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1966,  there  were 
1,410.0  million  broiler-type  chicks  pro- 


duced, 9  percent  above  the  same  period  i 
1965  and  the  highest  of  record  for  th 
six-month  period.  The  number  of  broiler 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  July  l,  I9g 
was  8  percent  above  July  1  last  year. 

There  were  54  4  million  egg-typ 
chicks  hatched  during  June--up  15  percen 
from  June  1965,  All  regions  recorde 
increases  from  a  year  earlier  except  th 
West  which  was  down  3  percent.  Increase 
were  as  follows"  39  percent  in  the  Sout 
Atlantic,  27  percent  in  the  South  Central 
24  percent  in  the  East  North  Central;  ' 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central;  and 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  hate] 
of  egg-type  chicks  during  the  first  hai 
of  1966  totaled  360,4  million—an  increas< 
of  14  percent  from  the  same  period  las1 
year.  The  number  of  egg-type  eggs  ii 
incubators  on  July  l  was  up  20  percent 
from  July  1,  1965, 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  JUNE 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  1/ 

1965 

1966  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

South  Atlantic  States _£/ 
North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central  ; ' 
West  North  Central  s  p 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

19,105 
2,310 
37, 127 
3,  111 
2/ 
2/ 
7,418 
2/ 

88,623 
22,  123 
15,994 
15,791 
79, 922 
16, 179 

24,218 
2,  133 
42,825 
3,301 
2/ 
2/ 
6,294 
2/ 

101,934 
22,  361 
13,894 
14,  762 

103,731 
17,  220 

24,  714 
2,  562 
50, 769 
4,627 
2J 
2/ 
6,975 
2J 

115,  491 
22,316 
16,  096 
15,  176 

113,758 
17,643 

138,636 
12,367 
245,441 
20,469 
2/ 
2J 
36,  834 
2/ 

589,  934 
130,  627 
83,  011 
108,664 
593,951 
101,162 

143,,  853 
14,170 
287,  860 
25,  867 
2J 
2/ 
39,49  2 
2J 

663,  264 
134, 753 
93,  534 
111,790 
655, 224 
110,811 

UNITED  STATES  2/ 

238,834 

274,082 

300,  683 

1,608,  504 

1,770,371 

JJ  Preliminary,  2/  To  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations  -  South  Atlantic  total 
includes  Delaware,  Maryland,   and  West  Virginia..    J/  Includes  Hawaii, 


TARHEEL  LAMB  CROP  DOWN  14  PERCENT 


North  Carolina's  1966  lamb  crop  is 
estimated  at  24,000  head  or  14  percent 
less  than  the  28,000  head  raised  in  1965. 
This  year's  crop  is  15,000  less  than  the 
1960-64  five-year  average.  The  number  of 
breeding  ewes  on  farms  as  of  January  1 
amounted  to  24, 000  as  compared  with  26,000 
head  for  1965  and  the  five-year  average  of 
37,000.  Lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  totaled 
100  in  1966  and  108  in  1965. 


UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  lamb  crop  totaled  17,2978000 
head,  1  percent  less  than  the  17,557,000 
head  produced  in  1965.  The  lamb' crop  in 
the  13  Western  sheep  States  (11  Western, 
South  Dakota  and  Texas)  was  down  less  than 
one  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  In 
the  35  Native  Sheep  States  (excluding  the 
( Con t inued  on  Page  5) 


LITTLE  CHANGE 


The  North  Carolina  calf  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  total  412,000  head  during  1966, 
or  only  a  1,000  head  increase  over  the 
estimated  411,000  born  in  1965.  If  real- 
ized, these  births  would  be  4.6  percent 
above  the  1960-64  five-year  average  of 
394,000  head.  The  current  estimate  in- 
cludes calves  born  before  June  and  the 
births  expected  from  June  onward  includ- 
ing calves  from  both  milk  and  beef  cows. 

This  year's  slightly  larger  calf  crop 
contrasts  with  the  smaller  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  older  on 
farms  January  1,  which  numbered  509,000 
this  year  and  514,000  last  year.  This 
year"  s  calf  crop  expressed  as  a  percent 
of  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
over  on  farms  as  of  January  1  is  81  as 
compared  with  a  80  percent  crop  for  1965. 
These  percentages  are  not  strictly  a 
calving  rate  since  the  January  1  inven- 
tory of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  plus 


N  NORTH  CAROLINA  CALF  CROP 

would  not  remain  constant  through  the 
year, 

UNITED  STATES 


The  1966  calf  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  total  42,263,000 
head,  2  percent  less  than  1965.  This  is 
the  first  reduction  from  the  preceding 
year  since  1958 

Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and 
older  on  January  1,  1966,  at  49,243,000 
head,  also  were  2  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  number  of  calves  born  and  to  be 
born  in  1966,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older 
the  first  of  the  year,  is  86  percent,  the 
same  as  in  1965.  This  percentage  is  not 
strictly  a  calving  rate  because  the 
January  1  inventory  of  cows  and  heifers 
2  years  old  and  older  does  not  include 
all  heifers  that  give  birth  to  calves 
during  the  year  and  includes  some  cows 
that  die  or  are  slaughtered  before  calving. 


CALF  CROP,  1966  AND  1965,  BY  SELECTED  STATES 


State 

Cows  and  heifers 
2  yrs.  &  older 
January  1 

Calves  born  as 
percent  of  cows 
and  heifers  2+ 
January  1  JJ 

Calves 

born  2J 

5-year 
average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

5 -year 
average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 

1966  as 
%of 
1965 

/,  000 
head 

1 ,000 
head 

/,  000 
head 

Percen t 

Percen t 

/,  OOO 
head 

/,  OOO 
head 

/,  OOO 
head 

Percen  t 

Del. 

Md. 
Va, 

W.  Va. 
N.  C. 

33 
278 
775 
299 
507 

29 
267 
746 
289 
514 

28 
263 
719 
277 
509 

79 
85 
84 
86 
80 

79 
84 
84 
84 
81 

26 
232 
651 
255 
394 

23 
227 
627 
249 
411 

22 
221 
604 
233 
412 

96 
97 
96 
94 
100 

S.  c. 
Ga. 

flu. 

300 
769 
963 

301 
831 
1,022 

298 
819 
1,039 

84 
80 
76 

84 
78 
77 

236 
620 
673 

253 
665 
111 

250 
639 
800 

99 
96 
103 

U.  S. 

50,376 

49,243 

86 

86 

43, 140 

42,263 

98 

JJ  Not  strictly  a  calving  rate.     Figure  represents  calves  born  expressed  as  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  over  on  farms  and  ranches 
January  I.      JJ  Calves  born  before  June   I  plus   the  number  expected  to  be  born  after 
June  I . 


LAMB  CROP  (  Cont inuedj 

13  Western  States  and  Alaska)  the  Lamb 
crop  was  4  percent  smaller  than  last  year. 

Breeding  ewes  1  year  old  and  older 
on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  1966  were 
3  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  but  ewe 
lambs  under  1  year  old  were  up  10  percent. 

The  lambing  percentage  (number  of 
lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  1  year  old  or 


older  on  hand  January  1)  at  95  was  up  1 
point  from  1965.  The  Western  States 
lambing  percentage,  at  92,  was  2  points 
above  1965,  while  the  percentage  for  the 
Native  States  was  105,  unchanged  from  the 
previous  year. 

The  1966  lamb  crop  in  the  13  West- 
ern States  totaled  11,869,000  head--down 
slightly  from  the  1965  crop  of  11,924,000 
head. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JUNE  SLAUGHTER  SHORT  OF  MAY  KILL 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  June  amounted  to 
37,612,000  pounds  live  weight,  down 
1,567,000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a 
month  earlier.  Sizeable  reductions  in 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  decrease. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species,  during 
June  and  May  was  respectively  as  follows: 
Cattle  14,720  and  15,691;  calves  720  and 
538;  hogs  22,162  and  22,950.  Sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  was  negligible  for  June  as 
compared  with  10,000  pounds  for  May, 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  June  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,666  million  pounds.  This  was  4  per- 
cent more  than  the  May  1966  total  of 
2,574  million  pounds.     Commercial  meat 


production  includes  slaughter  in  feder= 
ally  inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 

There  were  15,536  million  pounds  of 
red  meat  produced  during  the  first  half 
of  1966,  Of  the  January-June  total, 
61,2  percent  was  beef;  2  7  percent  veal; 
34,0  percent  pork;  and  2.  1  percent  lamb 
and  mutton.  January-June  1966  production 
of  beef  totaled  9,508  million  pounds, 
veal  427  million,  pork  5,  281  million,  and 
lamb  and  mutton  320  million  pounds.  Lard 
production  during  this  period  was  911 
million  pounds. 

During  the  six-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  federally 
inspected  plants  was  6  percent  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1965,  but 
calves  were  down  7  percent,  hogs  down  9 
percent,  and  sheep  and  lambs  down  1  per- 
cent 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  ±J 


JUNE 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE 

Species 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous , 

Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs, 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

16.0 
2.6 

.  1 
95.  0 

16.  0 
2.8 

.  1 
98.  5 

14, 928 
634 

9 

20,995 

14,  720 
720 

10 

22, 162 

84.  5 
10.7 

.4 
639.  5 

97.6 
15.  2 

.4 
619.  5 

80, 745 
2,  398 

37 

142,  307 

92,044 
3,  885 

40 

139, 472 

TOTAL 

113.7 

117.  4 

36, 566 

37,  612 

735.  1 

732.7 

225, 487 

235, 441 

Million  Head 

Mi  1 1 i or 

Lbs, 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1 i on 

Lbs. 

UNITED 

STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

2.7 
.  6 

1.  1 

5.  5 

2.9 

.  5 

1.  1 

5.  5 

2,685 
134 

101 

1,  341 

2,955 
127 

114 

1,  370 

15.4 
3.  5 

6.4 
38.  4 

16.  5 
3.  3 

6.3 
35.  0 

15,  535 
794 

644 
9,  129 

16,739 
775 

650 
8,  508 

TOTAL 

9.9 

10.0 

4,  261 

4,  566 

63.7 

61.  1 

26, 102 

26,672 

U   Includes   slaughter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commercial  slaughter. 
Excludes    farm  s  I aughte  r .        *  Data   for   1966  not  comparab  I  e  with  previous  year  due  to 
change   in  definition   to   include  custom  slaughtering   in  plants   for   farmers  as  part 
of  the  commerc i a  I  slaughter  estimates. 

CENTENNIAL  FOR  STATISTICS 


Development  of  the  statistical  re- 
porting service  began  gradually.  The 
Crop  Reporting  Board  was  organized  in 
1905.  In  1912  it  began  to  forecast  pro- 
duction of  important  crops  prior  to  har- 


vest. Full-time  state  agricultural  stat- 
isticians were  appointed  in  1914;  the 
pig  survey  through  rural  mail  carriers 
was  made  for  the  first  time  in  1922  and 
livestock  reporting  was  organized  in 
1923. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS  DOWN 
SOYBEANS  UP 

Soybean  stocks  of  2,292,000  bushels 
in  all  storage  positions  on  July  1  were 
up  34  percent  from  July  1,  1965,  Off- 
farm  stocks  as  of  July  1  at  1,597,000 
bushels  were  up  3  percent  from  the  1, 546, 
000  bushels  held  off-farms  on  July  1, 
1965. 

Stocks  in  thousands  of  bushels  by 
commodities  on  July  1  this  year  and  the 
percent  change  from  a  year  earlier  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  the  only  grain  crop 
to  show  an  increase  was  up  8  percent  at 
674;  Corn  17, 193--down  3  percent;  oats 
414--down  8  percent;  barley  193--down 
10  percent;  rye  22--peroent  change  un- 
available; sorghum  grain  219--down  32 
[Percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

All  wheat  stocks  on  July  1  were  one- 
third  less  than  last  year  and  the  small- 
est since  1952.  Durum  wheat  stocks  were 
19  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Soybean 
holdings  were  slightly  above  the  July 
1965  total.  Stocks  of  the  four  feed 
grains  totaled  74  million  tons--8  percent 
less  than  last  year  and  24  percent  below 
average.  Rye  stocks  were  43  percent 
larger  and  flaxseed  holdings  were  32  per- 
cent more  than  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WOOL  PRODUCTION  OFF 

Production  of  wool  in  North  Carolina 
during  1966  is  estimated  to  total  174,000 
pounds,  6  percent  below  the  186,000  pounds 
shorn  in  1965  and  81,000  pounds,  or  32 
percent,  below  the  five-year  average  pro- 
duction  1960-64.  The  number  of  sheep 
shorn  is  reported  at  28,000  head,  or 
1,000  less  than  the  number  shorn  during 
1965.  The  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
6.2  pounds  compared  to  6.4  last  year  and 
the  five-year  average  of  6,  1  pounds, 

UNITED  STATES 

Wool  shorn  and  to  be  shorn  during 
1966  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
211,248,000  pounds,  grease  basis.  At  this 
level,  wool  production  is  1  percent 
smaller  than  the  213,569,000  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1965.  The  1966  production  is 
equivalent  to  100,765,000  pounds,  clean 
basis,  compared  with  101,872,000  pounds 
for  1965,  based  on  a  conversion  factor  of 
47.7  percent. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
shorn  and  to  be  shorn  during  1966  is  esti- 
mated at  24,873,000  head.  This  number  is 
1  percent  smaller  than  the  25, 082, 000  head 
shorn  in  1965.  The  average  fleece  weight 
is  8.49  pounds  compared  with  8,51  last 
year. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN,  JULY  1 


Off  Farm  Total 

On-Parm  Total 

Total  All  Positions 

CROP 

July  IJJ 

July  1 

July 

1  2J 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousand  Bushels 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  Grain 
Wheat,  old 
Oats,  old 
Barley,  old 
Rye,  old 
Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

4,  231 
441 
146 
71 

* 

105 
1,546 

3,689 
490 
66 
12 
1 

64 
1,597 

13,498 
183 
302 
144 

217 
163 

13,  504 
184 
348 
181 
21 
155 
695 

17, 729 

624 

448 

215 
* 

322 
1,709 

17, 193 
674 
414 
193 

22 
219 
2,  292 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  Grain 
Wheat,  old 
Oats,  old 
Barley,  old 
Rye,  old 
Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

650,332 
684,740 
62,770 
61, 146 
10,215 
595,677 
108, 465 

467,584 
404,724 
74,744 
58,812 
14, 526 
461,  521 
114, 593 

1,283,437 
132,919 
219,920 
40,  704 
2,  711 
63, 168 
23,019 

1,346,763 
131,297 
248,204 
49, 155 
3,948 
72,736 
19, 280 

1,  933,769 
817,659 
282,690 
101, 850 
12,926 
658, 845 
131,484 

1,  814, 347 
536,  021 
322, 948 
107, 967 
18, 474 
534, 257 
133. 873 

*  Included  n  n  unallocated  to  avoid  d  use  losing  indiv  idua  I  operations.,     JJ  includes 
stocks  at  M//lls„    Elevators  and  Wa  rehouses  „    term,1/  na  I  s ,   processors  and  those  owned  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  are  in  bens  and  other  storages  under  C  C  C 
control.     2J  Off-farm  total  plus   farm  stocks 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

JJ 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Dol 1 ars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.  2908 

,  2987 

.  4259 

.4272 

68 

70 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.  59 

1.74 

2.  57 

2.  58 

62 

67 

Corn,  Bu  

1.  19 

1.  27 

1.  58 

1  „  59 

75 

80 

Oats,  Bu  

.669 

.664 

.866 

.868 

77 

76 

Barley,  Bu  

1.08 

1,06 

1.  28 

1.29 

84 

82 

Rye,  Bu  

1.  11 

1.09 

1.40 

1.41 

79 

77 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

22.  50 

21.  80 

27.  10 

27.20 

83 

80 

Hogs,  Cwt  

23.00 

23.00 

22.70 

22.  80 

101 

101 

Lambs,  Cwt  

23.  50 

22.  10 

26.80 

26.90 

88 

82 

Chickens,   All,  Lb. . . 

.  157 

.  156 

.  216 

.  217 

73 

72 

Eggs,  Doz  

.  329 

.  354 

„486 

.488 

5/77 

.5778 

Milk,   Whlse,  Cwt.  _£/ 

J/4.  36 

^Z/4.66 

5.  76 

5.78 

5/85 

J5/86 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently   in  months   indicated  using  base 

period  prices   and  indexes    then   in  effect* 
2J  Estimated  average  price   for   the  month   for  all  milk   sold  at  wholesale   to  plants 


and  dealers, 
JJ  Rev  i  sea '. 
4J  Pre  1 1  m  i  nary , 

JJ  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices    to  parity  prices. 
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North  Carolina  State  Library 

NORTH  CAROLIt& 


COOPERATIVE   CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 
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Raleigh.  N.  C 


August  18,  1966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  CROP 
30  PERCENT  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
August  1,  production  of  corn  for  grain  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  67,351,000 
bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  30 
percent  less  than  the  1965  production  of 
96,460,000  bushels  and  the  smallest  corn 
crop  since  1961. 

This  year' s  crop  for  grain  will  be 
harvested  from  an  estimated  1,433,000 
acres,  up  4  percent  from  the  1,378,000 
acres  harvested  last  year. 

The  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  47 
bushels  is  23  bushels  below  the  record 
yield  of  70  bushels  set  last  year  and  the 
lowest  yield  recorded  since  1959. 

(  Cont  i  nued  on  Page  2) 


N.C.  FLUE-CURED  CROP  UP  15  PERCENT 

Total  flue-cured  production  for  sale 
in  North  Carolina  is  now  forecast  at 
794.6  million  pounds,  or  15  percent  above 
the  690  million  pounds  sold  last  year. 
The  expected  average  flue-cured  yields 
for  all  types  combined  is  1,950  pounds, 
110  pounds  above  the  1,840  pounds  reached 
in  1965  when  flue-cured  yields  were  cut 
back  due  to  excessive  rainfall. 

Outlook  as  of  August  1  was  for  a 
reduction  of  150  pounds  in  the  yields  of 
tobacco  in  the  middle  and  Old  Belts  where 
an  extended  drought  retarded  growth  and 
development  of  the  crop.  The  decrease  in 
yield  prospects  in  the  middle  and  Old 
Belts  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ESTIMATED  PEANUT 
PRODUCTION  DOWN  13  PERCENT 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
August  1,  peanut  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  359,100,000 
pounds,  down  13  percent  from  1965.  The 
1966  crop  for  nuts  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  from  171,000  acres,  unchanged 
from  1965.  Individual  farm  acreage 
allotments  have  been  virtually  unchanged 
for  several  years. 

Yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  be 
2,100  pounds,  and  if  realized,  would  be 
325  pounds  below  the  record  yield  of 
2,425  pounds  in  1965.  Much  of  the  com- 
mercial peanut  acreage  suffered  from 
drought  during  July  and  has  resulted  in 
reduced  yield  prospects  from  a  year 
earlier  when  conditions  were  practically 
ideal. 

UNITED  STATES 

Peanut  production  is  forecast  at 
2,194  million  pounds,  about  12  percent 
below  last  year' s  record  production,  but 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  growers, 
as  of  August  1,  production  of  soybeans 
is  forecast  at  19,778,000  bushels.  A 
crop  of  this  size  would  be  practically 
the  same  as  the  1965  crop  of  19,845,000 
bushels. 

This  year'  s  crop  for  beans  is  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  from  an  estimated 
899,000  acres,  up  11  percent  from  the 
810,000  acres  harvested  in  1965. 

Yield  per  acre  from  the  1966  crop  is 
forecast  at  22  bushels  down  2.  5  bushels 
below  the  record  per  acre  yield  of  24.5 
bushels  in  1965.  Yield  prospects  were 
reduced  this  year  due  to  dry  weather,  but 
most  growers  expect  a  good  crop  assuming 
normal  weather  conditions  from  now, 
through  harvest. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  soybean  production  is  fore- 
cast at  860  million  bushels,  2  percent 
larger  than  last  year' s  record  high  pro- 

(  Con  t  i nued  on  Page  2) 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

of  25  pounds  in  the  Eastern  Belt  and  50 
pounds  in  the  Border  Belt. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  fore- 
cast for  North  Carolina  by  types  as  com- 
pared with  1965  are  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  270,300,000  pounds  from  159,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,700  pounds.  The 
1965  production  was  254,310,000  pounds  on 
147, 000  acres  yielding  an  average  of 
I,  730  pounds. 

Type  12  (Eastern  or  New  Bright  Belt): 
Production  417,900,000  pounds  from  199, 000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  2, 100  pounds.  In 
1965  a  production  of  344,890,000  pounds 
was  harvested  from  182,000  acres  with  a 
yield  of  1,895  pounds, 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
106,425,000  pounds  on  49,500  acres  yield- 
ing 2,  150  pounds  as  against  a  1965  pro- 
duction of  90,850,000  pounds  on  46,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,975  pounds. 

Type  31  (Burley  Tobacco):  The  burley 
crop  is  in  good  condition,  and  a  yield  of 
2, 100  pounds  per  acre  is  expected  from 
8,  000  acres  for  a  total  production  of 
16,800,000  pounds,  Last  year  18,067,000 
pounds  were  harvested  from  8,900  acres 
with  a  yield  of  2, 030  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  national  flue-cured  estimate  is 
for  a  production  of  1,167,245,000  pounds 
to  be  sold  for  an  increase  of  10  percent 
from  the  1,058,970,000  pounds  sold  last 
year 

Burley  production  is  forecast  at 
510,945,000  pounds--13  percent  below  the 
1965  crop  of  586,299,000  pounds 


PEANUTS  (  Con  t  a  nued ) 

nearly  15  percent  above  average.  In  the 
Virginia=Carolina  area  production  is 
expected  to  total  583  million  pounds,  16 
percent  below  1965  Southeast  area  pro- 
ducers  expect  1,074  million  pounds  — 16 
percent  less  than  last  year  In  the 
Southwest,  at  537  million  pounds,  pro- 
duction  is  2  percent  above  last  year  and 
the  highest  since  1942  The  1966  acreage 
harvested  for  nuts  is  estimated  at 
1,427,800  acres  -1  percent  less  than  in 
1965  Harvested  acreage  is  slightly 
lower  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  and  the 
Southeast  areas,  but  unchanged  in  the 
Southwest 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SORGHUM  GRAIN 
PRODUCTION  DOWN 

According  to  reports  from  producers 
as  of  August  1  a  North  Carolina  sorghum 
grain  crop  of  1,472,000  bushels  is  ex- 
pected. Such  a  crop  would  be  29  percent 
below  the  2,064,000  bushels  produced  last 
year.  This  year' s  yield  forecast  at  32 
bushels  per  acre  is  16  bushels  below  the 
record  yield  of  1965. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  sorghum  grain  is  ex- 
pected to  total  587  million  bushels,  down 
12  percent  from  the  record  666  million  in 
1965,  but  9  percent  above  average.  August 
1  prospects  are  below  a  year  earlier  in 
many  States. 


CORN  (Continued) 

The  State"  s  corn  crop  got  off  to  a 
very  poor  start  this  year.  Unusually 
cold  and  wet  weather  delayed  the  crop 
and  caused  spotty  stands  on  much  of  the 
acreage.  A  severe  drought  covered  much 
of  the  State  during  the  critical  ear 
development  stage  and  many  corn  stalks 
did  not  produce  an  ear.  Many  others  will 
only  produce  poorly  developed  ears. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  on 
August  1  is  forecast  at  4,0  million 
bushels--5  percent  below  last  year's 
record  high  production,  but  6  percent 
above  average.  Current  prospects  indi- 
cate a  yield  of  67„8  bushels  per  acre. 
This  yield  is  5. 3  bushels  less  than  the 
record  1965  yield  of  73.1  bushels,  but 
5.  6  bushels  above  1960=64  average.  July 
weather  was  generally  unfavorable  for 
corn  except  in  the  West  and  in  Northern 
portions  of  the  Corn  Belt. 


SOYBEANS  (Continued) 

duction  and  30  percent  above  average. 
The  increased  production  is  primarily  the 
result  of  a  record  large  acreage  for 
harvest  The  indicated  U.  S.  yield  per 
acre  is  23.  3  bushels  compared  with  24.4 
bushels  in  1965  and  the  average  of  24.0 
bushels 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1966 
PRODUCTION  50  PERCENT  BELOW  1965 


Production  of  the  1966  cotton  crop 
is  estimated  at  110,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross  weight).  This  estimate  is  based  on 
reports  from  growers  and  others  through- 
out the  cotton  growing  area  of  the  State. 
If  the  August  1  forecast  materializes,  a 
crop  of  this  size  would  be  111,000  bales 
or  50  percent  below  the  221,000  bales 
harvested  last  year  and  192  bales  below 
the  1960-64  average. 

It  is  estimated  that  160,000  acres 
of  cotton  will  be  harvested  this  year 
for  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  330 
pounds.  Acres  for  harvest  is  208,000 
less  than  was  harvested  last  year  and  the 
smallest  cotton  acreage  for  harvest  re- 
corded since  crop  reports  were  initiated 
in  1866.  Estimated  yield  per  acre  is  43 
pounds  above  last  year,   but  43  pounds 


below  the  1960-64  average. 

Planting  of  the  1966  cotton  crop 
was  delayed  due  to  cool-wet  weather. 
Below  freezing  temperatures  were  recorded 
across  the  state  on  May  10  and  11  which 
completely  destroyed  the  crop  in  many 
areas,  thus  causing  unusually  high  aban- 
donment. The  crop  is  15-20  days  late  and 
stands  are  below  normal.  Boll  weevil 
infestation  is  high  due  to  high  infesta- 
tion last  year  and  cool-wet  weather  early 
this  year  that  made  control  difficult. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cotton  production  for  the  United 
States  is  forecast  at  10,820,000  bales-- 
4,136,000  bales  or  28  percent  below  the 
1965  crop  of  14,956,000  bales. 


AUGUST  1  COTTON  REPORT 


ACREAGE 

LINT  YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION  JJ 

State 

Harvested 

For 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

500 -LB. 

GROSS  WT.  BALE 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Harvest 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 
Indi- 
cated 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966 
Indi- 
cated 

/,  OOO  Acres 

Pounds 

/,  OOO  Ba  tes 

N.  C. 

389 

368 

160 

373 

287 

330 

302 

221 

110 

s.  c. 

557 

489 

305 

394 

484 

456 

457 

495 

290 

Ga. 

662 

577 

405 

403 

467 

450 

555 

563 

380 

Tenn. 

519 

499 

365 

559 

611 

552 

603 

637 

420 

Ala. 

866 

809 

575 

428 

504 

480 

769 

850 

575 

Mo. 

374 

334 

190 

559 

559 

455 

435 

390 

180 

Miss. 

1,517 

1,430 

995 

586 

675 

692 

1,845 

2,  017 

1,435 

Ark. 

1,301 

1,  205 

860 

539 

572 

519 

1,462 

1,441 

930 

La. 

530 

498 

355 

507 

540 

548 

560 

562 

405 

Okla. 

610 

555 

430 

275 

319 

279 

352 

369 

250 

Texas 

6,  182 

5,565 

4,  100 

347 

402 

416 

4,480 

4,665 

3,550 

N.  Mex. 

195 

175 

141 

682 

637 

681 

278 

233 

200 

Ariz. 

397 

340 

254 

1,026 

1,  108 

1,077 

853 

787 

570 

Calif. 

809 

725 

627 

1,  072 

1, 116 

1,  148 

1,803 

1,690 

1,  500 

Others  2J 

50 

48 

30.7 

410 

362 

383 

43 

36 

25 

U.S. 

14,956 

13,617 

9,793 

475 

526 

530 

14,795 

14,956 

10,820 

JJ  Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.  A  500-pound  bale  contains  about  480  net 
pounds  of  lint.       2/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,   Ken  tucky ,    and  Nevada. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 
FOR  FRESH  MARKET 

LIMA  BEANS  (Summer):  Production  of 
the  summer  lima  bean  crop  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  expected  to  be  30,000  cwt. ,  29 
percent  below  last  year  and  33  percent 
below  average.  The  yield,  estimated  at 
25  cwt.  per  acre,  is  5  cwt.  below  the 
1965  yield.  Production  in  the  six  states 
growing  the  summer  crop  is  estimated  at 
207,000  cwt.,   23  percent  below  1965. 

SNAP  BEANS  (Summer):  Production 
forecast  for  the  summer  snap  bean  crop 
is  168,000  cwt.,  42  percent  below  that 
for  1965  and  35  percent  below  average. 
Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  30  cwt.  as 
compared  with  47  cwt.  per  acre  last  year. 
Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
5,600,  or  600  below  last  year's  acreage. 

CABBAGE  (Late  Summer) :  North  Caro- 
lina late  summer  cabbage  production  is 
estimated  at  495,000  cwt.  or  171,000  cwt. 
below  last  year'  s  production.  Yield  per 
acre  is  150  cwt.  which  is  35  cwt.  below 
the  1965  yield.  The  acreage  for  harvest 
is  3,300,  down  300  acres  from  1965.  Total 
production  for  the  late  summer  group  of 
states  is  estimated  at  3,127,000  cwt.,  10 
percent  less  than  last  year. 

CANTALOUPS  (Mid-Summer) :  North 
Carolina  cantaloup  production  is  estimated 
at  84,000  cwt.  which  is  33  percent  below 
last  year's  crop.  The  expected  yield  is  40 
cwt.  per  acre,  10  cwt.  below  the  1965 
yield.  The  acreage  of  2, 100  acres  is  400 
acres  below  last  year' s  acreage. 

SWEET  CORN  (Early  Summer):  North 
Carolina  sweet  corn  production  forecast 
is  253,000  cwt.,  down  69,000  cwt.  from 
1965.  Production  in  all  the  early  summer 
states  is  forecast  at  2,027,000  cwt.,  25 
percent  below  last  year. 

TOMATOES  (Late  Summer):  Production 
of  North  Carolina' s  late  summer  tomato 
crop  is  expected  to  be  390,000  cwt.  or 
35  percent  above  last  year' s  production. 
A  yield  of  195  cwt.  per  acre  is  expected 
compared  with  170  cwt.  per  acre  in  1965. 
The  late  summer  states  are  expected  to 
produce  2,780,000  cwt.,  8  percent  below 
1965. 

WATERMELONS  (Early  Summer) :  North 
Carolina  watermelon  production  is  esti- 
mated at  456,000  cwt.,  down  129,000  cwt., 
from  last  year'  s.  The  1966  yield  per 
acre  of  55  cwt.  is  10  cwt.  below  the 
1965  yield. 


COMMERCIAL  APPLE  REPORT, 
AUGUST  1f  1966 

Production  of  commercial  apples  ini  jo 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  2,500,000  Lj 
bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  beL 
1,700,000  bushels  or  40  percent  below  the  j  rJ 
record  1965  crop.  This  year' s  crop  will  § 
be  the  same  as  the  average  production  forhn 
the  years  1960  through  1964.  ra 

The  condition  of  the  apple  crop  de-  ja 
clined  some  during  the  past  month.  Below |^ 
normal  supplies  of  moisture  and  hail  ^ 
damage  were  responsible  for  the  decline.  |a 

Harvest  of  the  popular  Red  Delicious  {f 
variety  is  expected  to  start  a  few  days ! ^ 
later  than  usual  or  soon  after  the  middle L 
of  August.  Harvest  of  the  early  maturing  p0 
varieties  is  now  under  way.  ;,£ 

UNITED  STATES 

IE 

The  United  States  commercial  apple  jj 
crop  is  forecast  at  127.7  million  bushels,  | 
6  percent  below  last  year,  but  2  percent  n 
above  average.  Prospects  increased  dur-J  | 
ing  July  in  the  Western  States  but  de-  J 
clined  in  all  other  areas.  ^ 

Production  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
forecast  at  53. 1  million  bushels,  21  per- 
cent  less  than  last  year  and  12  percent 
below  average. 


RECORD  YIELDS  FOR  WHEAT, 
OATS  AND  BARLEY 

Production  of  wheat  is  estimated  at 
4,950,000  bushels--down  6  percent  from 
the  5,249,000  bushels  produced  last  year. 
Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  a  record 
30  bushels,  up  one  bushel  from  the  pre- 
vious record  set  in  1961  and  tied  in 
1965.  Acres  harvested  for  grain  at 
165,000  is  16,000  acres  less  than  was 
harvested  for  grain  in  1965. 

Estimated  production  of  oats  is 
7,104,000  bushels,  up  1,299,000  bushels 
from  last  year,  but  418,000  bushels  below 
the  1960-64  average.  Yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  a  record  48  bushels,  up  five 
bushels  from  the  previous  record  set  in 
1965.  Growers  harvested  148,000  acres 
for  grain,  up  13, 000  acres  from  last  year. 

Barley  production  is  estimated  at 
3,060,000  bushels  or  476,000  bushels  more 
than  the  1965  production.  Yield  per  acre 
estimated  at  a  record  45  bushels  exceeds 
the  previous  record  set  in  1961  by  four 
bushels.  Acres  harvested  for  grain  at 
68,000  is  unchanged  from  the  previous 
year. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY  1966 


The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
July  weather  in  North  Carolina  was  the 
extreme  variability  of  precipitation. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  State'  s  area 
rainfall  was  deficient;  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  the  total  amounts  shown  on  the  map 
indicates.  Some  of  the  heaviest  general 
rains  of  the  month  came  on  the  last  two 
days.  Many  of  the  stations  received  more 
than  half  of  the  month'  s  total  at  that 
time;  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
passed  at  these  stations  without  any  rain 
of  sufficient  amount  to  wet  the  ground 
thoroughly.  Even  counting  the  rains  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  many  places  re- 
ported the  lowest  July  totals  since  the 
very  dry  July  of  1953„  Near  the  south 
coast,  by  contrast,  there  were  heavy 
rains  several  times  during  the  month. 
The  total  of  over  15  inches  at  the 
Wilmington  Airport  is  the  heaviest  July 
amount  in  more  than  15  years,  and  is 
almost  equal  to  the  greatest  amount  for 
any  month  at  the  airport  location.  Nearly 
five  inches  fell  in  two  hours  on  the  9th. 
Hail  fell  with  the  heavy  rain  at 


Wilmington  on  the  9th,  and  wind  gusts  to 
92  miles  per  hour  were  recorded.  There 
were  other  reports  of  hail  and  high  winds 
in  connection  with  thunderstorms  during 
the  month,  but  these  were  not  unusual  in 
number  or  severity  for  the  time  of  year. 
Sunshine  was  recorded  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  daylight  hours  at 
the  various  recording  points  in  North 
Carolina. 

Temperature  weather  in  the  State 
during  July  was  not  remarkable.  Some 
stations  reported  a  somewhat  greater  than 
average  number  of  days  with  maximum  read- 
ings as  high  as  90  degrees,  but  by  no 
means  a  record  number.  Only  a  few  loca- 
tions reached  a  high  of  100  or  more  dur- 
ing the  month,  and  where  this  did  happen 
it  took  place  on  different  days  at  dif- 
ferent stations.  Lowest  temperatures  of 
the  month  also  occurred  at  different 
times  rather  than  during  a  single  cool 
spell.  These  were  mostly  in  the  fifties; 
only  a  few  mountain  locations  reached  the 
forties.  Average  temperatures  for  the 
month  were  near  normal. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  MONTH  OF  JULY  1966 


A  Ibert  B .  Hardy 
State  C limatolog ist 
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N.  C.  PECAN  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Pecan  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  1,500,000  pounds,  less 
than  half  of  the  3,500,000  pounds  pro- 
duced last  year.  If  this  forecast 
materializes  the  crop  this  year  will  be 
the  smallest  since  1961.  Improved  varie- 
ties for  this  year  are  estimated  at 
1,300,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
3,000,000  pounds  in  1965  and  seedling 
varieties  are  expected  to  amount  to 
200,000  pounds  as  compared  with  500,000 
pounds  last  year. 

N.  C.  JULY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  July  is  expected  to  amount 
to  136  million  pounds,  down  one  million 
pounds  from  July  1965  and  one  million 
pounds  below  the  1960-64  July  average. 
An  extended  drougth  during  most  of  July 
caused  below  normal  pasture  conditions  in 
practically  all  sections  of  the  State. 


SMALLER  TAR  HEEL  SWEETPOTATO  CROP 

Sweetpotato  production  in  North 
Carolina  as  of  August  1  is  estimated  at 
2,625,000  cwt. --615, 000  cwt.  or  19  per- 
cent below  the  1965  production  of  3,  240, 
000  cwt.  The  decrease  in  production  from 
last  year  is  due  to  a  lower  yield  and 
acreage.  Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
125  cwt.  down  10  cwt.  from  1965.  Farmers 
expect  to  harvest  21,000  acres  this  year, 
3,000  acres  or  12  percent  below  last 
year' s  acreage. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  sweetpotatoes  is  fore- 
cast at  15,160,000  cwt.,  19  percent  below 
last  year'  s  crop  and  7  percent  below 
average.  The  August  1  forecast  is  4 
percent  below  a  month  earlier  because 
hot,  dry  weather  reduced  yield  prospects 
in  many  of  the  country' s  producing  areas. 

N.  C.  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina  is 
estimated  at  a  record  201  million  eggs 
for  July,  up  one  million  from  the  pre- 
vious record  set  July  a  year  ago.  The 
number  of  layers  on  farms  during  July 
totaled  11,232,000  as  compared  with 
10,970,000  for  1965.  Rate  of  lay  was 
down  slightly  being  1,786  eggs  per  100 
layers  as  compared  with  1,823  eggs  per 
100  layers  a  year  ago. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  12  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  increased  12  points  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  The  current  index  is 
339  compared  with  307  in  August  1965,  299 
in  August  1964  and  291  in  1963. 

The  ''All  Crops'*  index  of  prices 
received  increased  13  points  to  364. 
Tobacco,  grains  and  fruits  made  moderate 
advances  while  commercial  vegetables  in- 
creased 69  points  to  316.  Cotton  remained 
unchanged  while  oil  bearing  crops  dropped 
slightly. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts" group  increased  11  points.  Meat 
animals  were  up  11  points  at  356,  poultry 
was  up  7  points  at  185  and  dairy  products 
were  up  16  points  at  254. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  5  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  RATIO  81 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  advanced  5  points  (2  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  August  15  to  272 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Higher 
prices  for  hogs,  wholesale  milk,  eggs, 
and  cattle  contributed  most  to  the  in- 
crease. Sharply  lower  prices  for  new- 
crop  Upland  cotton  were  partially  off- 
setting. The  index  was  9  percent  above 
August  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
increased  1  point  (1/3  percent)  during 
the  month.  At  335,  the  index  was  4  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

With  prices  of  farm  products  rising 
more  than  prices  paid  by  farmers,  the 
Parity  Ratio  was  up  1  point  to  81. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 
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Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  
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Meat  Animals  

Poultry  
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NORTH  CAROLINA  JULY  SLAUGHTER  SHORT  OF  JUNE  KILL 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  July  amounted  to 
34,302,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  1,399, 
000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a  month 
earlier.  Sizeable  reductions  in  the 
slaughter  of  hogs  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  decrease. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species,  during 
July  and  June  was  respectively  as  follows: 
Cattle  14,517  and  14,508;  calves  778  and 
833;  hogs  18,988  and  20,350;  and  sheep 
and  lambs  19  and  10. 


during  July  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,421  million  pounds.  This  was  9  percent| 
less  than  the  June  1966  total  of  2,666; 
million  pounds.  Commercial  meat  pro; 
duction  includes  slaughter  in  federally, 
inspected  and  other  commercial  plants,  but 
excludes  animals  slaughtered  on  a  farm  or| 
ranch. 

There  were  17,958  million  pounds  of! 
red  meat  produced  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1966.  Of  the  January-July 
total,  61.5  percent  was  beef;  2.8  percent 
veal;  33.6  percent  pork;  and  2.1  percent' 
lamb  and  mutton. 


UNITED  STATES 
Commercial  production  of  red  meat 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


JULY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JULY 

Species 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous, 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

ThQus. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

15.6 
3.4 

.  1 

92.5 

15.9 
3.2 

2 

87.5 

14,508 
833 

10 

20,350 

14,517 
778 

19 

18,988 

100. 1 
14.1 

.5 
732.0 

113.5 
18.4 

.6 
707.0 

95,253 
3,231 

47 

162,657 

106,561 
4,663 

59 

158,460 

TOTAL 

111.6 

106.8 

35,701 

34,302 

846.7 

839.5 

261,188 

269,743 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

2.7 
.6 

1.1 
5.0 

2.7 
.5 

1.0 
4.9 

2,681 
138 

105 
1,209 

2,713 
124 

101 
1,208 

18.1 
4.1 

7.5 
40.0 

19.2 
3.8 

7.3 
40.0 

18,216 
932 

749 
9,717 

19,452 
899 

751 
9,716 

TOTAL 

9.4 

9.  1 

4,133 

4. 146 

69.7 

70.3 

29,614 

30,818 

JJ  Includes  s  I '  aught er  under  Federal  inspect  i  on  and  other  commercial  s laughter. 
Excludes  farm  s laughter.      *  Data  for  1966  not  comparab I e  with  previous  year  due  to 
change  in  definition  to  include  custom  s  laughter  ing  in  plants  for  farmers  as  part 
of  the  commerc  i  a  I  s laughter  estimates. 


TURKEY  GROWERS  INCREASING  PRODUCTION 


Turkey  producers  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  raising  an  estimated  5,900,000 
turkeys  this  year.  The  estimate  is  17 
percent  above  the  5,042,000  raised  last 
year,  and  it  is  the  largest  turkey  crop 
for  the  State  of  record.  Production  of 
heavy  breeds  is  estimated  at  5,121,000 
birds  as  compared  with  4,222,000  for 
1965.  Light  breeds  are  expected  to  amount 
to  779,000  as  compared  with  820,000 
raised  last  year. 


UNITED  STATES 

Turkeys  raised  in  1966  are  expected 
to  total  115.8  million  birds,  11  percent 
above  last  year*  s  crop  and  7  percent 
above  the  record  year  of  1961.  The  number 
of  heavy  white  turkeys  being  raised  is  up 
33  percent,  light  breeds  are  up  8  percent 
but  bronze  and  other  heavy  breeds  are 
down  13  percent.  An  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  turkeys  is  expected  in  all 
regions  of  the  country. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feed  under 
29%  protein  in  August  remained  the  same 
as  July  at  $4.10  per  hundredweight.  The 
29%  and  over  protein  feed  advanced  20 
cents  in  price  to  $5.50  per  cwt.  Prices 
paid  in  the  under  29%  protein  group  were 
16%  -  $4.00,  18%  -  $4.25  and  20%  -  $4.45. 
The  price  on  29%  protein  feed  advanced 
five  cents  while  the  others  were  unchanged. 

In  the  high  protein  feeds  soybean 
meal  was  up  ten  cents  at  $6.00  per  cwt. 
and  cottonseed  meal  was  up  40  cents  at 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

CCMJYDi  TV 

V.AJVIVIUL'  1  1  I 

1  MIT 
UN  1  1 

July  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Dollars 

Lb. 

- 

.672 

.692 

Corn  

Bu. 

i 
i 

.39 

1  .46 

1 .34 

Wheat  

Bu. 

i 

.65 

1.70 

1.70 

Oats  

Bu. 

.73 

.76 

.635 

Barley  

Bu. 

.99 

1  .02 

1 .05 

Rye  

Bu. 

i 
l 

.65 

1 .70 

1 .03 

Sorghum  Grains  

Cwt. 

2 

.15 

2.15 

1  .87 

Soybeans  

3u. 

3 

3 .23 

3.49 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.113 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.310 

.2117 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

62.90 

Wool  

Lb. 

.60 

.59 

.515 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

23 

.20 

23.80 

24.50 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

18 

.30 

19.00 

22.30 

\/c  A  1       f  A  I   \/C  C 

26 

.40 

27.30 

25 .90 

Sheep  

Cwt. 

5 

.60 

6.00 

6.52 

Lambs  

Cwt. 

22 

.30 

22.30 

22.70 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

185 

.00 

180.00 

249.00 

Chickens.  All  

Lb. 

.159 

.149 

.150 

Com'l.  Broilers... 

Lb. 

.160 

.150 

.155 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.220 

.217 

Eggs  

Doz. 

.410 

.450 

.395 

Milk.  Whlse.  JJ. . . 

Cwt. 

5/5 

.70 

2/6.15 

4.94 

Retail  2J  

Qt. 

.210 

.220 

BUTTERFAT  

Lb. 

.698 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

1 

.73 

3.26 

2.30 

SWEETPOTATOES  

Cwt. 

5.40 

5.51 

Apples.  Com'l  

Bu. 

1 

.80 

2.05 

2.82 

lespedeza  Seed  

Cwt. 

Korean  

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

Hay.  AllJ£/  

Ton 

31 

.20 

32.30 

23.30 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

39 

.50 

42.00 

23.70 

Clover  &  Timothy. 

Ton 

32 

.50 

34.50 

24.10 

Lespedeza  Hay  

Ton 

32 

.00 

34.50 

24.40 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

23 

.50 

22.50 

22.80 

Other  

Ton 

28 

.00 

27.00 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary . 

2J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consume? s . 

JJJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAT 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

5J  Revised. 


$5.40  per  cwt. 

Prices  paid  for  grain  by-products 
in  general  were  a  little  above  last  month. 
The  price  paid  for  bran  was  $3.50  per 
cwt.,  middlings  $3.30,  and  corn  meal 
$3.60. 

Poultry  feed  prices  paid  were  slightly 
above  July.  Laying  feed  was  up  5  cents 
at  $5.00,  broiler  grower  up  10  cents  at 
$5.20  and  scratch  grain  was  unchanged  at 
$4.20  per  cwt.  The  poultry  ration  was  up 
7  cents  at  $4.02. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER  . 

Tn  1  ir 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

HUNDRED WE I GHT 

i  k 

15 

15 

ID 

19oo 

1966 

1966 

1  ncc 
lybb 

Dot  tars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

4.  10 

4.10 

3.78 

3.82 

16%  Protein  

4.00 

4.00 

3.82 

3.87 

18%  Protein  

4.25 

4.25 

3.97 

4.02 

20%  Protein  

4.40 

4.45 

4.22 

4.25 

24%  Protein  

4.54 

4.55 

29%  &  Over  

5.30 

5.50 

5.48 

5.45 

High  Protein  Feeds. 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

5.90 

6.00 

6.  11 

6.07 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

5.00 

5.40 

5.  14 

5.30 

Grain  By-Products 

3.40 

3.50 

3.34 

3.39 

3.55 

3.30 

3.45 

3.51 

3.50 

3.60 

3.38 

3.45 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed  

4.95 

5.00 

4.  65 

4.69 

Scratch  Grain. . .  . 

4.20 

4.20 

4.05 

4.08 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

5.  10 

5.20 

5.08 

5.  14 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. . 

3.95 

4.02 

3.66 

3.71 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc i a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.C. 

U.S. 

July 

15 
1966 

Aug. 

15 
1966 

July 

15 
1966 

Aug. 

15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

10.4 

11.2 

9.7 

10.6 

Broiler-Feed 

3.1 

2.9 

3.2 

3.0 

Turkey  Feed 

5.6 

5.5 

6.0 

5.8 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  MARKETINGS 


COMMODITIES 

RECEIPTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
ALL  COMMODITIES 

1964 

1965 

1,000  Dollars 

(01  \     1  QCA 

\/o)  1  y  ot 

tq\    1 ncc 
\lo)  iyoa 

ALL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES:  JJ 

1, 237, 783 

1, 189, 589 

100.0 

100.0 

Crops  

868, 509 

779, 180 

70.2 

65.5 

Livestock  &  Livestock  Products 

369, 274 

a  -i  n    a  r\r\ 

410, 409 

29.8 

34.5 

INDIVIDUAL  CROPS: 

Pood  Grains  

8,  084 

6,  095 

.7 

.5 

Wheat  

7,  718 

5,  806 

.6 

.5 

Rye  

366 

289 

.  1 

* 

Feed  Crops  

59, 224 

67, 545 

4.8 

5.7 

Corn  

54, 367 

62, 353 

4.4 

5.2 

Hay  

2,  081 

2,  048 

.2 

.2 

Oats  ;  

i     rv  a  i 

1 , 041 

1, 199 

.  1 

.  1 

1,  058 

1 , 115 

.  1 

.  1 

Barley  

677 

830 

* 

.  1 

64, 477 

42, 790 

5.2 

3.6 

58, 471 

39, 008 

4.  7 

3.  3 

6,  006 

3,  782 

.  5 

.  3 

r-  n  A      1  C  A 

564, 154 

455, 140 

45.6 

38.  2 

73 , bOb 

93, 000 

5.9 

7.9 

A  f\  OH 

40, 821 

a  o     O  r7  a 

48, 274 

3.3 

4.1 

32, 785 

44, 726 

2.6 

3.8 

35, 745 

43, 902 

2.9 

3.7 

7,  328 

n  ncr\ 
9,  7b0 

.6 

.8 

IT    o  A£? 

7,  89b 

12, 317 

.6 

1.0 

a   a  on 

4,  yzo 

K    T0 1 
D,  lOX 

.4 

.5 

o  n  no 
3,  993 

O  OO/l 

3,  884 

.3 

.3 

2,  430 

2,  948 

.2 

.2 

2,  bdl 

2,  54b 

.2 

.3 

Peppers  

2,  158 

1,  868 

.2 

.1 

1   n£  o 
1 ,  Ooo 

1    o  on 
1,  ozO 

.  1 

.1 

Watermelons  

bob 

CO  1 

ozl 

.  1 

* 

o4y 

/i  Kn 
400 

* 

* 

OQQ 

onn 

oyy 

.1 

.  1 

Lettuce  

0"70 

o  to 

* 

.1 

Onions  

108 

252 

* 

* 

Beets  2J  

A  A 

90 

O  1 

81 

* 

* 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables. .  . . 

1 , 270 

1,  347 

.  1 

.2 

1  r-      i  OA 

15, 189 

18, 745 

1.2 

1.5 

Apples  

c    a  o  o 

5 ,  028 

l"7  OOC 

7,  225 

.4 

.6 

Peaches  

1 , 058 

2,  484 

.  1 

.2 

1 , 650 

2,  095 

.  1 

.2 

Pecans  

355 

583 

.  1 

* 

Grapes  

183 

160 

* 

* 

Other  Fruits  and  Nuts  J/  

6,  915 

6,  198 

.  5 

.5 

All  Other  Crops  

48, 030 

51, 963 

3.  9 

4.4 

28, 275 

31 , 360 

2.  3 

2.  7 

Greenhouse  Nursery  

18, 366 

19, 518 

1.5 

1.6 

Lespedeza  Seed  

817 

591 

.  1 

.  1 

Cowpeas  

148 

89 

* 

* 

Miscellaneous  Crops  d/  

424 

405 

* 

* 

LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

369, 274 

410, 409 

29.8 

34.5 

Meat  Animals  

91 , 562 

111 , 179 

7.4 

9.3 

56, 700 

74, 371 

4.6 

6.2 

34, 531 

36, 501 

2.8 

3.  1 

331 

307 

* 

* 

75 , 597 

1-70     1  r>A 

78, 160 

6.  1 

6.6 

Milk  Wholesale  

no      1  O  C 

73 , 185 

<~1C     O  OA 

75 , 820 

5.9 

6.4 

Milk  Retail  

2,  412 

O     O  A  A 

2,  340 

.2 

.2 

Poultry  and  Eggs  J5/  

199,674 

218,618 

16.  1 

18.4 

Broilers  

101,465 

118, 176 

8.2 

10.0 

Eggs  

73,203 

72,263 

5.  9 

6.  0 

Turkeys  

17,179 

19,865 

1.4 

1.7 

5,830 

6,  119 

.5 

.5 

Miscellaneous  Livestock  J2/. ... . 

2,441 

2,452 

.2 

.2 

2,148 

2,  151 

.2 

.2 

Wool  

133 

112 

* 

* 

Beeswax  

59 

63 

* 

* 

Other  Livestock  £J  

2,098 

2,321 

.2 

.2 

(See  Footnotes  on  Page  6) 
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POULTS  HATCHED 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  JULY 

DIVISIONS 

White  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light 
Breeds  JJ 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

202 
879 
1,973 
567 
219 
986 

184 
998 

2,084 
722 
468 

1,283 

122 
148 
310 
234 
436 
2,091 

135 
176 
253 
201 
345 
1,611 

324 
1,027 
2,  283 
801 
655 
3,077 

319 
1,174 
2,337 
923 
813 
2,894 

33 
289 
650 
644 
142 

88 

39 
299 
658 
634 
119 

94 

UNITED  STATES 

4,826 

5,739 

3,341 

2,721 

8,167 

8,460 

1,846 

1,843 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds  include  heavy  wh  i  te-  feathered  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white 
white  Holland,    Empire  white,   Lancaster ,   and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other".     Light  breeds  include  Be  I  tsv  i  1 1  e , 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm,   and  wild  turkeys.       *Pre 1 1 'mi nary. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 
SECOND  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 


North  Carolina  farmers  received 
$1,189.6  million  from  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  1965  thus  amassing  the  second 
highest  receipts  for  the  State  of  record. 
The  1965  receipts  were  down  about  four 
percent  from  the  record  $1,237.8  million 
received  in  1964--a  decrease  of  $48. 2 
million.  Receipts  from  sales  of  crops 
amounted  to  $779.2  million,  down  $89.3 
million  from  1964.  This  decrease  was 
partially  offset  by  gains  in  sales  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  which 
returned  $410.4  million  or  $41.1  million 
more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  crops  accounted 
for  65.5  percent  of  the  total  in  1965  and 
70. 2  percent  in  1964. 

Among  the  major  items  sold  during 
the  year,  increases  were  noted  in  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  meat  animals,  poultry 
and  eggs,  dairy  products,  feed  crops, 
vegetables,  and  oil  crops  (peanuts  and 
soybeans).  These  increases  were  insuffi- 
cient to  offset  heavy  decreases  in  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  tobacco  and  cotton. 


Tobacco  receipts  at  $455.1  million  were, 
$109  million  below  receipts  for  1964,  and 
receipts  from  cotton  at  $42.8  million 
were  off  $21.7  million.  Major  gains  in 
receipts  were  as  follows:  Meat  animals, 
$19.6  million;  oil  crops,  $19.4  million; 
poultry  and  eggs,  $18.9  million;  feed 
crops  $8.3  million;  vegetables,  $8.2 
million;  and  dairy  products,  $2.6  mil-! 
lion.  Government  payments  amounting  to 
$35.2  million  in  1964  and  $43.4  million 
in  1965  are  not  included  in  the  figures 
on  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings. 

NET   FARM    INCOME  (Continued) 

Due  in  part  to  sharply  declining 
farm  numbers  the  gross  North  Carolina; 
farm  income  per  farm  for  1965  is  an  all- 
time  record  high.  Gross  farm  income  per 
farm  is  reported  at  $7,375,  or  $77  above 
the  gross  of  $7, 298  for  1964,  the  previ- 
ous high.  Net  income  per  farm  is  quoted! 
at  $3,140--down  by  $153  from  the  $3,293! 
realized  in  1964.  The  per-farm  figures! 
do  not  include  changes  in  inventory 
values. 


*  Less  than  0.05  percent.     Percent s  may  not  be  accurage  to  O.I  in  last  place 
because  of  method  of  machine  computations.      1/  Except  for  forest  products  and 
greenhouse  and  nursery  produc  ts ,   cash  receipts  are  shown  only  for  those  commodi ties 
for  which  the  Department  pub  I  i  shes  estimates  of  the  value  of  product  ion.     All  other 
est  i  mates .   while  included  in  commodi  ty  group  total,   are  combined  as  appropriate  in 
the  "other  I ivestock,  "  "Mi  see  I laneous  vegetables,  "  "Other  berries,  "  "Other  fruits 
and  nuts,  "  or  "Other  crops"  items.     2/  Fresh  only.     Process  i  ng  included  with 
miscellaneous  vegetables.     3/  Cherr i es ,    figs,  plums  and  prunes,   walnuts,    chestnuts , 
blackberries ,  b I ueberr i es ,   raspberries  and  other.     4/  Popcorn,   other  grains,  crimson 
clover  seed,    ladino  clover  seed,   red  clover  seed    fescue  seed,   orchardgrass  seed,  i 
redtop  seed,   ryegrass  seed,   vetch  seed,   mi  I  let,   other  seeds,   and  other  field  crops.  \ 
5/  The  value  of  turkey  hatching  eggs,   ducks,   geese  and  other  poultry  which  is 
included  with  all  other  livestock  under  Mi  see  1 1 aneous  Livestock  is  included  in  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  commodi  ty  group  total.     6/   Turkey  eggs,   other  poultry. 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  JULY  1966 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  turned  out  24,534,000  chicks 
during  July  or  almost  one  million  more 
than  July  a  year  ago.  The  July  hatch 
was  down  from  June  by  180,000  chicks. 
Broiler  chicks  hatched  during  July 
amounted  to  24 , 074, 000- - up  1,148,000 
from  the  July  output  last  year.  Egg- 
type  chicks  totaled  460,000  as  compared 
with  630,000  a  year  earlier.  Total 
hatchings  January  through  July  totaled 
168,387,000  as  compared  with  162,192,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1965.  The  seven 
month's  hatch  this  year  consisted  of 
162,664,000  broiler  chicks  and  5,723,000 
egg-type  chicks. 


UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  dur- 
ing July  1966  was  280.6  million,  9  per- 
cent above  the  258.0  million  in  July 
1965.  The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks 
totaled  244.2  million,  up  8  percent  from 
July  1965  and  the  largest  of  record  for 


the  month.  During  January  through  July 
1966  there  were  1,654.2  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  produced,  9  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  in  1965  and  the 
highest  of  record  for  this  period.  The 
number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in  incubators 
on  August  1,  1966  was  8  percent  above 
August  1  last  year. 

There  were  36.4  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  during  July--up  11  per- 
cent from  July  1965.  All  regions  re- 
corded increases  from  a  year  earlier. 
Increases  were  as  follows:  North  Atlantic 
24  percent;  East  North  Central,  8  per- 
cent; West  North  Central,  21  percent; 
South  Atlantic,  5  percent;  South  Central, 
1  percent;  and  West,  15  percent.  The 
hatch  of  egg- type  chicks  during  the  first 
7  months  of  1966  totaled  396.7  million-- 
an  increase  of  13  percent  from  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  number  of  egg- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  August  1,  1966 
was  up  16  percent  from  August  1,  1965. 


CHICKS 

HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCH 

ERIES 

STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  JULY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JULY 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  JJ 

1965 

1966  U 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

South  Atlantic  States  ZJ 
North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central  • ' 
West  North  Central  " 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

18,262 
2,  099 
35,  680 
2,747 
ZJ 
ZJ 
6,670 
ZJ 
84,481 
18,831 
11,730 
8,659 
75,091 
15,  164 

23,556 

2,  077 
43, 387 

3,  250 
ZJ 
ZJ 

5,761 
ZJ 
101,054 
19,  261 
11,315 
7,  383 
101,983 
16,804 

24, 534 
2,  242 
49,791 
3,896 
ZJ 
ZJ 
6,  377 
ZJ 
112,  481 
20, 207 
11,317 
7,588 
111,196 
17,636 

162,  192 
14,444 
288,828 
23,719 
ZJ 
ZJ 
42,  595 
ZJ 
690,988 
149, 888 
94,326 
116,047 
695,934 
117,966 

168,387 
16,412 
337,651 
29,763 
ZJ 
ZJ 
45,869 
ZJ 
775,745 
154, 960 
104,851 
119,378 
766,420 
128,447 

UNITED  STATES  ZJ 

214, 148 

257,991 

280,  598 

1,866,495 

2,  050,  969 

JJ  Preliminary.  ZJ  To  avoid  di sc los  ing  i  nd  iv  i  dua I  operations  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  Delaware,   Maryland,   and  West  Virginia.     JJ  Includes  Hawaii. 


POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
produced  during  July  1966  was  10,303,000, 
an  increase  of  3  percent  from  the  10,013, 
000  for  July  1965.  The  hatch  of  heavy 
breed  poults  during  July  was  8,460,000, 
up  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Heavy 
white  breed  poults  at  5,739,000  were  up 
19  percent,  but  other  heavy  breeds  at 
2,721,000  were  down  19  percent.  Light 
breed  poults  hatched  totaled  1,843,000, 


down  slightly  from  1,846,000  for  July 
1965.  There  were  115,251,000  poults 
hatched  during  January  through  July  1966, 
an  increase  of  10  percent  from  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1965.  The  number  of 
heavy  breed  turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on 
August  1,  1966  was  down  12  percent  from 
August  1,  1965,  while  light  breed  eggs 
in  incubators  August  1  were  up  6  percent. 

(See   Table  on  Page  6) 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Harry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  - 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor ,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U. 

S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 
U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

July  15 
1966 

Aug.  15 
1966 

July  15 
1966 

Aug.  15 
1966 

July  15 
1966 

Aug.  15 
1966 

Dollars 

Percen t 

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J 

.2987 
1.74 
1.27 

.664 
1.06 
1.09 
21.80 
23.00 
22.  10 
.  156 
.354 
J/  4.70 

.2117 
1.70 
1.34 

.635 
1.05 
1.03 
22.30 
24.50 
22.70 
.150 
.395 
4/  4.94 

.4272 
2.58 
1.59 

.868 
1.29 
1.41 
27.20 
22.80 
26.90 
.217 
.488 
5.78 

.4285 
2.59 
1.59 

.871 
1.29 
1.41 
27.30 
22.80 
27.00 
.217 
.489 
5.80 

70 
67 
80 
76 
82 
77 
80 
101 
82 
72 
5/  78 
3/5/  87 

49 
66 
84 
73  i 
81 
73 
82 
107 
84 
69 
81 
5/  87  ; 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J  Est imated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
_J/  Revised. 
_4/  Preliminary. 

,$/  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  BY  COUNTIES 


FARM  REPORT    -    SPECIAL  ISSUE 

lo.  464  Raleigh.  N.  C.  September  15,  1966 

CROPS  HARVESTED  IN  1965 
LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1966 
OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  LAND  1965  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CROPS  HARVESTED  1965 
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CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

It  is  regretted  that  census  data  are  not  available  for  publication  from 
Caldwell,  Buncombe,  and  Gaston  counties.    District  and  State  totals  for  the  1966 
Census,  therefore,  do  not  make  allowances  for  these  counties.'    The  State  total  for 
1965  also  does  not  include  Mecklenburg,  Buncombe,  and  Gaston  counties. 

FARM  LAND  --  Total  land  in  farms  is  the  sum  of  the  acreage  of  all  tracts 
reporting  harvested  or  idle  cropland  or  livestock  on  hand. 

IMPROVED  PASTURE  --   "Any  pasture  which  has  been  seeded  with  recommended 
pasture  grass  mixtures  such  as  Ladino  or  grass  mixtures,  fertilized  or  otherwise 
improved."    This  figure  excludes  new  pasture  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

UNIMPROVED  OPEN  PASTURE  --  Includes  all  open  pasture  not  reported  as 
improved,  but  excludes  woodland  and  swampland  used  for  pasture. 

CROPS  --  Reports  for  all  crops  except  peanuts  are  for  acreage  harvested 
during  1965.    The  acreage  of  peanuts  is  acreage  grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 

PEOPLE  --  Includes  people  of  all  ages  living  on  farm  tracts  January  1, 
1966,  and  number  of  those  who  had  off -farm  employment  for  100  days  or  more  during 
1965. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  UP 

Total  flue-cured  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  now  forecast  at  816,000,000 
pounds  or  18  percent  above  the  690,050, 
000  pounds  produced  last  year.  The 
present  estimate  is  2.7  percent  above 
that  of  August  1. 

Outlook  as  of  September  1  was  for 
an  increase  of  150  pounds  in  the  yield 
of  tobacco  in  the  Old  and  Middle  Belts 
from  a  month  earlier.  In  the  Border 
Belt  yield  is  down  50  pounds  from  a 
month  earlier  and  yield  on  the  Eastern 
Belt  remains  unchanged.  Frequent  showers 
during  August  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  sharp  improvement  in.  yields  in 
the  Middle  and  Old  Belts. 

Acreage,  yield  and  production  lore- 
cast  for  North  Carolina  by  types  as  com- 
pared with  1965  are  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  294,150,000  pounds  from  159, 
000  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,850  pounds. 
The  1965  production  was  254,310,000 
pounds  on  147,000  acres  yielding  an  aver- 
age of  1, 730  pounds. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SOYBEAN  CROP 
AT  RECORD  LEVEL 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
September  1,  the  1966  soybean  crop  is 
expected  to  amount  to  a  record  21,576,000 
bushels,  9  percent  above  the  previous 
record  of  19,845,000  bushels  produced  in 
1965.  If  this  forecast  materializes, 
the  1966  soybean  production  will  more 
than  double  the  1959  production  estimate. 

Yield  per  acre  estimated  at  24.0 
bushels  is  one-half  bushel  below  the 
record  yield  per  acre  of  24.5  bushels 
set  in  1965,  but  .6  bushel  above  aver- 
age. 

This  year*  s  crop  will  be  harvested 
from  899,000  acres  as  compared  to  810,000 
( Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


September  19,  1966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  29  PERCENT 

Corn  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  68,784,000  bushels,  down 
29  percent  from  the  record  96,460,000 
bushels  produced  in  1965.  Yield  per 
acre  is  estimated  at  48  bushels,  down  22 
bushels  from  the  record  yield  of  70 
bushels  per  acre  set  in  1965. 

Weather  conditions  this  season  have 
been  generally  unfavorable  for  corn  pro- 
duction. The  crop  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  due  to  a  cold,  wet  spring.  Also, 
during  July  much  of  the  State  went  with- 
out any  significant  rainfall,  thus  re- 
ducing yields  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1961. 

Farmers  in  the  Coastal  Plain  counties 
are  now  harvesting  the  early  maturing 
corn. 

UNITED  STATES 

Timely  rains  during  August  improved 
corn  prospects.  The  1966  crop,  now  fore- 
cast at  4,090  million  bushels,  is  nearly 
3  percent  above  the  August  1  forecast 
but  2  percent  below  last  year's  record 
high  output.  Current  conditions  are  for 
a  yield  per  acre  of  69.6  bushels  —  ex- 
ceeded only  by  last  year's  record  high 
of  73. 1  bushels. 

1966  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Tar  Heel  Peanut  production  is  esti- 
mated at  384,750,000  pounds,  down  7  per- 
cent from  the  414,675,000  pounds  produced 
last  year,  but  still  the  second  highest 
production  of  record.  Yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  2,250  pounds,  down  175 
pounds  from  the  record  yield  of  last 
year. 

Growers  expect  to  harvest  171,000 
acres  this  year,  the  same  as  last  year. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  gener- 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  16  PERCENT 

Sweetpotato  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  2,730,000  cwt. 
down  16  percent  from  the  3,240,000  pro- 
duced last  year. 

The  yield  is  estimated  at  130  cwt. 
per  acre,  down  5  cwt.  from  the  record 
set  in  1965  and  is  10  cwt.  above  the 
1960-64  live -year  average. 

The  acreage  to  be  harvested  is 
estimated  at  21,000,  down  3,000  acres 
from  the  24,000  acres  harvested  last 
year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  sweetpotatoes  is 
forecast  at  15,944,000  hundredweight,  15 
percent  smaller  than  1965  and  2  percent 
below  average.  Yield  prospects  were 
maintained  or  improved  during  August  in 
all  States. 

PEANUTS  (Continued) 

ally  favorable  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  peanuts  during  August  and  a 
good  crop  is  expected. 

UNITED  STATES 

Most  of  the  major  peanut  producing 
areas  received  much-needed  rain  during 
early  August  and  continued  scattered 
showers  throughout  the  month  increased 
production  prospects  sharply  since  the 
August  1  forecast. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2,386 
million  pounds,  second  only  to  last 
year's  record  production  of  2, 503  million 
pounds, 

SOYBEANS  ( Cont  i  nued ) 

acres  harvested  last  year.    Seedings  of 

soybeans  have  been  on  a  general  upward 

trend  for  many  years,  and  this  year's 

acreage  for  beans  is  the  largest  of 

record. 

UNITED  STATES 

Based  on  September  1  conditions, 
the  1966  production  of  soybeans  is  fore- 
cast at  926  million  bushels,  8  percent 
above  month-earlier  expectations.  This 
forecast  is  10  percent  above  last  year' s 
record  crop  and  40  percent  above  aver- 
age. The  expected  yield  is  25.1  bushels 
per  acre  compared  with  24.4  busheis  last 
year  and  the  average  of  24.0  bushels.  It 
is  only  0. 1  bushel  below  the  record  set 
in  1961. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SORGHUM  GRAIN  ! 
PRODUCTION  DOWN 

North  Carolina's  grain  sorghum  pro- 
duction is  forecast,  as  of  September  1, 

at  1,610,000  bushels--22  percent  below  j 
the  2,064,000  bushels  produced  in  1965.  L 

Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  35  bushels  f 

down  13  bushels  from  the  record  48  bush-  ^ 

el  yield  set  in  1965.  j. 

The  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  ^ 

grain  is  estimated  at  46,000,  up  3,000  b 

from  last  year.  , 

UNITED  STATES  \ 

i 

A  record  sorghum  grain  crop  of  716  I  t 
million  bushels  is  in  prospect.    This  is  % 
8  percent  above  last  year  and  33  percent 
above  average.     Yield  prospects  were  at  j 
record  levels  in  Texas,  Kansas,   Iowa,  y 
Arkansas,   and  all  sorghum  producing  | 
States  in  the  Western  region.    Yield  of 
the  1966  crop,  at  54.2  bushels  per  acre 
is  the  highest  of  record  and  compares 
with  50.0  last  year  and  the  5-year  aver- 
age of  42. 4  bushels. 


TOBACCO  (  Cont  i  nued  ) 

Type  12  (Eastern  or  New  Bright 
Belt):  Production  417,900,000  pounds 
from  199,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  2,100 
pounds.  In  1965  a  production  of  344,890, 
000  pounds  was  harvested  from  182,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,895  pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
103,950,000  pounds  on  49,500  acres 
yielding  2,100  pounds  as  against  a  1965 
production  of  90, 850, 000  pounds  on  46,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,975  pounds. 

Type  31  (Burley  Tobacco):  Favorable 
weather  conditions  in  parts  of  the  burley 
area  have  increased  prospects  by  50 
pounds  per  acre  and  a  yield  of  2, 150 
pounds  is  now  expected  from  8,000  acres 
for  a  total  production  of  17,200,000 
pounds.  Last  year  18,067,000  pounds 
were  harvested  from  8,900  acres  with  a 
yield  of  2,030  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  national  flue-cured  estimate  is 
for  a  production  of  1,174,080,000  pounds 
for  an  increase  of  11.1  percent  from  the 
1,058,970,000  pounds  produced  last  year. 

Burley  production  is  forecast  at 
538,255,000  pounds--down  about  8  percent 
from  the  1965  crop  of  586, 299, 000  pounds. 
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COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1966 
PRODUCTION  FORECAST  AT  RECORD  LOW 


Cotton  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  95,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  The  September  1 
forecast  is  15,000  bales  below  the 
August  1  estimate  and  compares  with  221, 
000  bales  last  year  and  the  average  pro- 
duction of  302,000  bales.  If  the  Septem- 
ber 1  forecast  materializes,  a  crop  this 
size  would  be  the  lowest  of  record  for 
North  Carolina.  Estimated  production 
is  126,000  bales  or  57  percent  below 
the  1965  crop  and  69  percent  below  aver- 
age. 

Lint  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
285  pounds.  This  is  2  pounds  below  last 
year*  s  287-pound  average  and  88  pounds 
below  the  1960-64  average. 

Above  average  rainfall  in  much  of 


the  cotton  producing  area  of  the  State 
during  August  resulted  in  increased 
infestation  of  boll  weevils  and  made 
effective  control  measures  more  diffi- 
cult. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cotton  production  for  the  United 
States  is  forecast  at  10,992,000  bales-- 
3,964,000  bales  or  27  percent  below  the 
J965  crop  of  14,956,000  bales  and  3,803, 
000  bales  or  25.7  percent  below  the 
1960-64  average  of  14,795,000  bales. 
Bales  of  cotton  ginned  to  September  1  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was 
395,862  compared  with  921,794  to  Septem- 
ber 1  last  year. 


Acres 

LINT  YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION  2J 

for 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

(500-LB.  GROSS  WEIGHT  BALES) 

State 

Harvest 

1960-64 

1966 

1960-64 

Indicated 

1966  ±J 

Average 

1965 

Indi- 

Average 

1965 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

cated 

1966 

1966 

(OOO) 

Pounds 

Thousand  Bates 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

160 

373 

287 

285 

302 

221 

110 

95 

South  Carolina 

305 

394 

484 

472 

457 

495 

290 

300 

Georgia 

405 

403 

467 

421 

555 

563 

380 

355 

Tennessee 

365 

559 

611 

552 

603 

637 

420 

420 

Alabama 

575 

428 

504 

459 

769 

850 

575 

550 

Missouri 

190 

559 

559 

505 

435 

390 

180 

200 

Mississippi 

995 

586 

675 

671 

1,845 

2,017 

1,435 

1,390 

Arkansas 

860 

539 

572 

580 

1,462 

1,441 

930 

1,040 

Louisiana 

355 

507 

540 

588 

560 

562 

405 

435 

Oklahoma 

430 

275 

319 

324 

352 

369 

250 

290 

Texas 

4, 100 

347 

402 

430 

4,480 

4,665 

3,550 

3,675 

New  Mexico 

141 

682 

637 

671 

278 

233 

200 

197 

Arizona 

254 

1,026 

1,108 

1,077 

851 

787 

570 

570 

California 

627 

1,072 

1,116 

1,110 

1,803 

1,690 

1,500 

1,450 

Other  States  3J 

31 

410 

362 

391 

43 

36 

25 

25 

UNITED  STATES 

9,793 

475 

526 

539 

14,795 

14,956 

10,820 

10,992 

U  August  I  estimate.  _2J  Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.  A  500- lb.  bate  con- 
tains about  480  net  pounds  of  I  int.  JJ  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  KentuCKy,  and 
Nevada. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1966 


SNAP  BEANS  -  Summer  (West):  The 
summer  snap  bean  crop  in  the  Mountain 
counties  of  North  Carolina  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  month  of  August. 
Growers  expect  to  harvest  5600  acres. 
This  is  down  600  acres  from  1965  and  220 
acres  less  than  the  five-year  average. 
Expected  yield  this  year  is  estimated  at 
40  cwt.  per  acre.     Based  on  this,  the 
total  production  would  be  224,000  cwt., 
or  about  23  percent  below  1965. 

SNAP  BEANS  -  Early  Fall  (East): 
The  early  fall  snap  bean  acreage  for 
fresh  market  this  year  is  estimated  at 
600  acres.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
1965  acres  harvested,  but  70  acres  less 
than  average.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  30 
cwt.  per  acre,  up  3  cwt.  from  last  year's 
yield.  Total  production  for  North  Caro- 
lina is  expected  to  be  18,000  cwt.,  up 
2,000  cwt.  from  1965. 

For  the  eight  leading  states  pro- 
ducing early  fall  snap  beans,  there  will 
be  11,550  acres  for  harvest.  Average 
yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  41  cwt. 
and  total  production  for  1966  is  esti- 
mated at  472,000  cwt.,  or  57,000  cwt., 
down  from  the  529,000  cwt.   in  1965. 

LIMA  BEANS  -  Summer:  Estimated 
yield  of  lima  beans  in  North  Carolina  is 
30  cwt.  per  acre  and  total  production  is 
estimated  at  36, 000  cwt.,  down  6,000  cwt. 
from  1965. 

Production  in  all  the  summer  lima 
bean  producing  states  is  estimated  at 
218,000  cwt.,  down  50,000  cwt.  from  last 
year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AUGUST 
EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  August  1966  is  estimated  at  201 
million  eggs,  12  million  eggs  above  the 
same  month  of  1965.  The  number  of  layers 
on  North  Carolina  farms  during  August 
was  placed  at  11,502,000,  and  is  530,000 
above  August  of  1965.  Rate  of  egg  pro- 
duction during  August  was  1,745  eggs  per 
100  layers  compared  with  1,724  a  year 
ago. 


The  Farmers  Home  Admini  strat  ion  helped 
more  than  65,000  family  farmers  make 
needed  adjustments  in  their  operations 
with  loans  totaling  $276,  029,849  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966.   As  the  fiscal  year 


CABBAGE  -  Late  Summer  (West):  Pro- 
duction of  late  summer  cabbage  in  North  fl 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  528,000  cwt.  f{ 
with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  160  f 
cwt.  This  year's  production  is  21  per- 
cent  below  the  666,000  cwt.  produced  sl 
last  year.  A  large  part  of  the  average  ^ 
was  planted  a  little  later  than  usual  ; a: 
and  the  dry  weather  at  planting  time  El 
retarded  growth.  The  volume  moved  was  ,: 
below  normal  for  most  of  August. 

Total  production  for  all  states  * 
producing  late  summer  cabbage  is  fore-  * 
cast  at  3,028,000  cwt.,  about  13  percent  & 
below  last  year's  production  and  15  per-  fl 
cent  below  the  five-year  average. 

TOMATOES  -  Late  Summer  (West):  Late  .1' 
summer  tomato  acreage  in  North  Carolina  t' 
this  year  is  forecast  at  2,000  acres,  o 
300  acres  above  last  year  and  about  two  o 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  f 
1960-64  average  of  840  acres.  This 
year's,  yield  is  forecast  at  220  cwt.  b 
per  acre,  50  cwt.  above  last  year's  11 
yield.  Total  production  for  the  State  v 
is  expected  to  be  440,000  cwt.,  as  com-  ic 
pared  to  289,000  in  1965.  r 

The  North  Carolina  crop  this  year  t 
is  expected  to  have  a  record  yield. 
Peak  harvest  was  the  last  week  of  August, 
but  plentiful  supplies  will  be  available 
until  near  frost. 

The  production  forecast  for  all 
states  producing  the  late  summer  crop 
is  2,841,000  cwt.,  compared  to  3,019,000 
in  1965  and  the  five-year  average  of 
3,121,000  cwt. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AUGUST 
MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  August  is  estimated  at  134 
million  pounds.     Production  for  the  1 
month  is  down  2  million  pounds  but  is  f, 
the  same  as  the  1960-64  August  average. 
Pasture  condition  as  of  September  1  was  j  j 
79  percent,   11  points  below  that  of  a  j 
year  earlier  and  4  points  below  average,  j 


ended  June  30,  farm  families  that  in- 
cluded nearly  half  a  million  people  were 
benefiting  from  the  program  which  serves 
family  farmers  who  can  find  no  other 
source  of  necessary  operating  loan 
credit. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST  1966 


August  weather  in  North  Carolina 
ti  was  more  typical  of  average  conditions 
for  the  time  of  year  than  has  been  the 
3  j  case  with  other  months  of  the  1966  grow- 
•   ing  season.     Cloudy  to  partly  cloudy 
I   skies  prevailed,  with  a  large  number  of 
foggy  mornings  followed  by  scattered 
I  afternoon  and  evening  thundershowers. 
I  Even  so  the  sun  broke  through  before 
mid-morning  on  most  days,  and  was  re- 
corded as  shining  more  than  half  the 
daylight  hours  at  most  stations.  Severe 
weather  was  infrequent,  but  some  scat- 
tered damage  was  caused  by  hail,  heavy 
rain  and  wind.    Average  wind  speeds  were 
light,  however.     Lightning  killed  at 
least  one  person,  and  caused  some  damage 
j  to  property.     Hurricane  Faith  passed  by 
offshore  at  the  end  of  the  month  with 
only  very  minor  effects  on  coastal 
weather. 

Rain  fell  frequently  in  August,  it 
being  the  first  generally  well-watered 
month  of  the  1966  growing  season.  Amounts 
j  varied  greatly,  however;  there  were 
cases  where  a  station  had  twice  as  much 
rain  as  its  nearest  neighbor.  August 
totals  ranged  from  two  to  fifteen  inches 


in  the  Mountain  and  Coastal  Plain  area: 
in  the  Piedmont  the  range  was  from  two 
to  eleven  inches.  The  driest  general 
area  was  the  northern  Piedmont,  which 
has  been  short  of  rain  in  every  month  of 
the  growing  season  except  May;  August 
totals  at  several  stations  there  were 
only  about  half  of  normal.  There  was 
also  a  dry  area  in  the  southwestern 
Piedmont  and  adjoining  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Mountains.  On  the  other  hand  much 
of  the  Coastal  Plain,  which  has  had  some 
excessively  wet  areas  in  each  of  the 
previous  three  months,  continued  pre- 
dominantly wet  in  August.  At  Wilmington 
the  total  rainfall  January  through 
August  was  more  than  the  normal  for  a 
whole  year. 

The  temperature  weather  of  August 
was  relatively  mild,  with  highest  daily 
readings  below  the  ninety  mark  on  more 
than  half  the  days.  Typical  Stations 
in  the  northern  Piedmont  barely  reached 
ninety  on  one  or  two  of  the  hottest  days. 
There  was  no  unusually  cold  weather;  at 
typical  interior  stations  the  lowest 
temperature  was  between  55  and  60, 
occurring  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  FOR  AUGUST  1966 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLE  REPORT 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1966 

Apple  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  2,700,000  bushels,  down 
36  percent  from  the  4,200,000  bushels 
produced  last  year.  The  commercial 
apple  crop  this  year  is  300,000  bushels 
larger  than  the  1960-64  average  pro- 
duction. 

Harvest  of  the  popular  Red  Deli- 
cious variety  was  general  during  the 
last  week  of  August.  Harvest  of  the 
Golden  Delicious  and  Stayman  varieties 
started  during  early  September.  Pro- 
duction of  early  harvested  varieties  is 
reported  to  be  of  good  quality  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  amount  of  hail 
damage  in  a  few  areas. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  September  1  apple  forecast  is 
127.8  million  bushels,  6  percent  under 
last  year  but  2  percent  above  average. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PECAN  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  SHARPLY  FROM  LAST  YEAR 
AND  BELOW  AVERAGE 

Pecan  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  1,500,000  pounds,  down  57 
percent  from  the  3,500,000  pounds  pro- 
duced last  year.  A  crop  of  1.5  million 
pounds  would  be  41  percent  below  average. 
Improved  varieties  for  this  year  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  1,300,000  pounds 
down  54  percent  from  last  year' s  turn- 
out, and  seedling  varieties  are  expected 
to  amount  to  200,000  pounds,  down  71 
percent  from  last  year's  crop.  Pro- 
spective pecan  production  is  following 
the  usual  pattern  in  that  a  year  of 
heavy  production  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  of  light  production. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  pecan  crop  is  forecast  at 
198  million  pounds,  21  percent  under 
last  year  and  5  percent  less  than  aver- 
age. Estimated  production  is  about 
equally  divided  between  improved  vari- 
eties and  wild  or  seedling  pecans. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  4  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  rose  four  points  during 
the  month  of  September.  The  current 
index  is  342  compared  to  338  last  month, 
324  in  September  1965,  and  295  in  Sep- 
tember 1964. 

The  "All  Crops"  index  of  prices 
received  advanced  four  points  to  368. 
Increases  in  the  crops  group  were  as 
follows:  fruits  34  points,  tobacco  22, 
oil  bearing  crops  16,  and  grains  3. 
These  increases  were  offset  by  the  large 
drop  in  cotton  of  64  points  and  the 
moderate  drop  in  commercial  vegetables  of 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  2  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  80 

During  the  month  ended  September 
15,  the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  declined  2  points  (1  percent)  to 
270  percent  of  its  1910-14  average. 
Sharply  lower  prices  for  hogs  and  soy- 
beans were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
decline.  Limiting  the  decrease  were 
higher  wholesale  milk  and  egg  prices. 
The  index  was  8  percent  above  September 
1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
increased  2  points  (2/3  percent)  during 

(Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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•AftftOWS  A  MO  OILTS  AT  •  MA*K*T$. 


N.   C.  PRICES  (Cont  i  nued ) 

19  points.  In  the  oil  bearing  crops, 
cottonseed  prices  opened  above  last 
year's  closing  price  by  18  dollars  to 
$63.00  per  ton,  while  soybeans  decline 
slightly  from  last  month  by  16  cents  to 
$3. 07  per  bushel. 

The  1  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  '  group  remained  unchanged  at 
251  from  last  month.  Dairy  products 
showed  an  advance  of  10  points  but  was 
offset  by  a  drop  in  meat  animals  and 
poultry  by  9  points  and  1  point  respec- 
tively. Wholesale  milk  prices  advanced 
25  cents  per  cwt.  to  $6.40. 

In  the  meat  animal  group  hogs  and 
beef  cattle  were  down  50  cents  to  $23.30 
.and  $18.50  per  cwt.  respectively,  while 
calves  dropped  $1.10  to  $26.20  per  cwt. 
Prices  for  poultry  products  were  down 
slightly  with  all  chickens  down  one  cent 
to  13.9  cents  per  pound,  turkeys  up  one 
cent  to  23.0  per  pound  and  eggs  up  one 
cent  to  46.0  cents  per  dozen. 


U.   S.   PRICES    (  Cont  i  nued  ) 

the  month  to  a  new  high.  At  337,  the 
index  was  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

With  prices  of  farm  products  lower 
and  prices  paid  by  farmers  higher,  the 
Parity  Ratio  declined  1  point  to  80. 
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TREE  NUTS  -  UNITED  STATES 

Total  production  of  the  4  major 
edible  tree  nuts- -almonds ,  filberts, 
pecans,  and  walnuts- -in  1966  is  expected) 
to  be  283,350  tons,  1  percent  below  196^ 
but  12  percent  above  the  1960-64  average.: 
Heavy  increases  in  production  of  almonds, | 
filberts,  and  walnuts  were  not  quite] 
enough  to  offset  the  expected  decrease 
in  the  pecan  crop. 

U.S.  pecan  production  was  estimated 
as  of  August  1  at  97,250  tons,  nearly  a 
fourth  less  than  in  1965  and  7  percent  so 
below  average.  The  1966  crop  consists 
of  49, 100  tons  of  improved  varieties,  2C 
percent  lighter  than  the  1965  crop,  and 
48, 150  tons  of  wild  or  seedling  pecans, 
down  25  percent  from  last  year.  Total 
production  is  down  in  all  States  except 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  New  Mexico.  Harvest  in  most  States 
is  most  active  during  November  and 
December. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Pecan  production  on  September  1  was 
forecast  at  1,500,000  pounds,  down  57| 
percent  from  the  3,500,000  pounds  pro- 
duced last  year.  A  crop  of  1.5  millior 
pounds  would  be  41  percent  below  average. 
Improved  varieties  for  this  year  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  1,300,000  pounds, 
down  54  percent  from  last  year' s  turn- 
out, and  seedling  varieties  are  expected 
to  amount  to  200,000  pounds,  down  71 
percent  from  last  year' s  crop. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Aug. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

North  Carolina  Index 

Numbers 

JJ  338 

342 

324 

295 

307 

364 

368 

352 

318 

335 

481 

503 

470 

406 

432 

256 

192 

256 

262 

285 

311 

327 

284 

291 

296 

Grains  

156 

159 

131 

136 

149 

JJ  314 

295 

273 

269 

230 

279 

313 

284 

352 

304 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . 

251 

251 

229 

212 

213 

356 

347 

324 

256 

259 

185 

184 

168 

168 

169 

254 

264 

235 

236 

236 

United  States  Index 

Numbers 

Prices  Received  

272 

270 

250 

236 

241 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

335 

337 

321 

313 

311 

Parity  Ratio  

81 

80 

78 

76 

78 

JJ  Revised. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


The  average  price  paid  by  North 
,'arolina  farmers  around  mid-September 
or  all  mixed  dairy  feeds  under  29%  pro- 
ein,  at  $4.20  per  hundredweight,  was  10 
;ents  above  last  month.  The  29%  and  over 
it  $5.60percwt.  also  increased  10  cents 
)ver  last  month. 

Prices  paid  in  the  under  29%  protein 
?roup  were  16%  -  $4.15;  18%-  $4.30;  and 
20%  -  $4.50. 

In  the  high  protein  group  prices  of 
soybean  meal  at  $6.10  per  cwt.  and 
cottonseed  meal  at  $5.50  per  cwt.  both 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains. . . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool.  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs  

Milk  Cows  

Chickens.  Ali  

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

Milk .  Whlse.  1/. . 

Retail  3/  

butterfat  

Potatoes  

sweetpotatoes.  .  .  . 

Apples.  Com'i  

lespedeza  seed  .  .  . 

Korean  

Kobe  

Com.  &  Tenn  

Sericea  

Hay.  All  4/  

Alfalfa  Hay  

Clover  &  Timothy 

Lespedeza  

Peanut  Vine  

Other  


UNIT 


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Qt. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


N.  C. 


Aug.  15 
1966 


Sep.  15 
1966 


U.  S. 


Sep.  15 
1966 


Do  I  lars 


.672 
1  .46 
1  .70 

.76 
1  .02 
1.70 
2.15 
3.23 


.59 
23.80 
19.00 
27.30 
6.00 
22.30 
180.00 
.149 
.150 
.220 
.450 
5/6.15 
.220 

3.26 
5.40 
2.05 


32.30 
42.00 
34.50 
34.50 
22.50 
27.00 


1  . 


63. 

23 
18, 
26, 
6. 
22. 
180, 


2/6 


696 

46 

75 

80 

05 

80 

25 

07 

120 

232 

00 

58 

30 

50 

20 

00 

30 

00 

139 

140 

230 

460 

40 

230 

00 
30 
15 


32.40 
42.50 
35.00 
33.50 
23.00 
28.00 


65 

22 
22 

26 
6 
22 
255 


,694 
,35 
,71 
,649 
06 
,09 
,92 
97 
,112 
,21 17 
,50 
499 
,10 
,50 
,50 
99 
50 
,00 
142 
148 
222 
425 
24 

,712 
15 
86 
02 


23.80 
24.30 
24.70 
24.40 
23.40 


JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary . 

3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

JJJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

£J  Revised. 


advanced  10  cents  from  last  month. 

Prices  paid  for  grain  by-products 
were  above  last  month.  The  price  paid 
for  bran  at  $3.55  per  cwt.  and  for  corn 
meal  at  $3. 70  per  cwt.  showed  an  increase 
of  5  cents  and  10  cents  respectively.  The 
price  of  middlings  showed  a  large  increase 
of  40  cents  during  the  month  to  $3.70 
per  cwt. 

Poultry  feed  prices  increased  during 
the  month.  The  prices  paid  for  laying 
feed,  scratch  grain  and  broiler  grower 
were  up  ten  cents  at  $5.10,  $4.30,  and 
$5.30  per  cwt.,  respectively.  The  poul- 
try ration  was  up  7  cents  at  $4.09. 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

HTTMHR  PnU/I?  T  HUT 

1  ^ 

10 

1  z> 

10 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Doll 

ars 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

4.10 

4.20 

3.82 

3.89 

16%  Protein  

4.00 

4.  15 

3.87 

3.94 

18%  Protein  

4.25 

4.30 

4.02 

4.09 

20%  Protein  

4.45 

4.50 

4.25 

4.33 

24%  Protein  

4.55 

4.64 

29%  &  Over  

5.50 

5.60 

5.45 

5.62 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

6.00 

6.  10 

6.07 

6.23 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

5.40 

5.50 

5.30 

5.39 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3.50 

3.55 

3.39 

3.46 

Middlings  

3.30 

3.70 

3.51 

3.59 

Corn  Meal  

3.60 

3.70 

3.45 

3.52 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed  

5.00 

5. 10 

4.69 

4.75 

Scratch  Grain. .  . . 

4.20 

4.30 

4.08 

4.  10 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

5.20 

5.30 

5.  14 

5.  19 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. 

4.02 

4.09 

3.71 

3.75 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc i a I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U.S. 

Aug. 

15 
1966 

Sep. 

15 
1966 

Aug. 

15 
1966 

Sep. 

15 
1966 

Egg-Feed 

11.2 

11.2 

10.6 

11.3 

Broiler-Feed 

2.  9 

2.6 

3.0 

2.9 

Turkey  Feed 

5.5 

5.6 

5.8 

5.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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THE  POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 
September,  1966 


Egg  production  during  January- July 
totaled  105.1  million  cases,  down  1.6 
million  from  the  same  period  in  1965. 
Output  was  lower  in  each  of  these  months 
in  1966.  The  reduction  resulted  from  a 
smaller  and  older  national  laying  flock 
which  produced  slightly  fewer  eggs  per 
layer.  In  July,  the  daily  rate  of  pro- 
duction was  7  percent  below  the  April 
peak  and  iy2  percent  below  July  1965. 

Egg  production  is  now  advancing 
seasonally  and  in  coming  months  is 
likely  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Farmers  are  raising  335  million 
flock  replacement  chickens  this  year, 
35  million  more  than  in  1965  and  the 
largest  number  since  1961.  The  new 
layers  will  enter  laying  flocks  in  large 
numbers  over  the  next  several  months. 
This  is  likely  to  cause  egg  production 
to  rise  and  to  exceed  the  1965  level  by 
fall.  It  may  be  running  as  much  as  5 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  by  winter. 

About  a  4-percent  reduction  in  per 
capita  egg  supplies  available  for  civil- 
ian consumption,  coupled  with  an  upsurge 
in  demand,  raised  farm  egg  prices  to  37.2 
cents  per  dozen  in  January- July  from  31.0 
cents  in  that  period  last  year.  During 
July,  extremely  hot  weather  reduced  sup- 
plies and  quality  of  eggs,  bringing 
about  a  sharp  increase  in  prices.  Prices 
to  farmers  for  Grade  A  large  eggs  in 
Iowa  during  the  month  rose  about  15 
cents  to  44  cents  per  dozen.  On  August 
26,  the  Iowa  price  had  receded  to  about 
38  cents  per  dozen  but  still  was  about 
6!/2  cents  above  a  year  earlier.  As  egg 
production  gathers  momentum  in  coming 
months,  egg  prices  likely  will  continue 
to  decline  from  late  August  levels.  By 
fall,  prices  are  expected  to  be  under 
the  1965  level,  and  by  early  1967  much 
below  the  relatively  high  prices  of  a 
year  earlier. 

Federally  inspected  broiler  slaugh- 
ter through  July  ran  7%  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.  Hatchery  activity  in 
recent  months  indicates  that  this  rate 
of  growth  will  at  least  be  maintained 
through  mid-October.  But  a  substantial 
stepup  in  the  rate  of  expansion  appears 
likely  late  this  winter  in  view  of  the 
large  buildup  currently  underway  in 
broiler  hatchery  supply  flocks.  The 
Nation's  broiler  breeder  flock  in  recent 
months  was  about  10  percent  larger  than 


a  year  earlier;  by  early  1967  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  about  20  percent. 

Farm  broiler  prices  in  January- 
July  averaged  16.4  cents  per  pound,  1.1 
cents  above  a  year  earlier.  Higher 
prices  in  the  face  of  much  larger  sup- 
plies reflect  a  vigorous  expansion  in 
demand,  generated  by  rapidly  rising 
consumer  incomes.  In  addition,  supplies 
of  some  other  high-protein  foods,  partic- 
ularly pork,  were  in  short  supply.  Over 
the  next  few  months,  production  of  pork, 
turkey,  and  broilers  is  expected  to  be 
above  a  year  earlier;  this  will  bring 
downward  pressure  on  broiler  prices. 
Live  prices  this  fall  are  expected  to 
average  below  the  16. 1  cents  per  pound 
in  July  and  close  to  those  of  a  year 
earlier. 

The  1966  turkey  crop  is  estimated 
at  115.8  million  birds,  11  percent  above 
last  year' s  crop  and  the  largest  number 
of  turkeys  ever  raised.  Much  of  the 
increase  in  turkey  output  has  already 
moved  off  farms  and  cold  storage  holdings 
are  now  building  up  rapidly.  Frozen 
turkey  stocks  on  August  1  totaled  103 
million  pounds- -14  million  above  August 
1,  1965.  Production  over  the  next  few 
months  will  continue  to  exceed  output  in 
September-December  1965,  and  will  there- 
by provide  much  more  plentiful  supplies 
for  the  holidays  this  year  than  last. 

In  mid-July  farm  turkey  prices 
averaged  21.9  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  22.3  cents  in  July.  Larger  turkey 
supplies  together  with  increasing  compe- 
tition from  broilers  and  pork  will  exert 
downward  pressures  on  turkey  prices  this 
fall  and  winter.  However,  demand  con- 
ditions are  expected  to  continue  strong 
and  prices  this  fall  and  winter  are 
likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  During  the  main  marketing 
months  of  September-December  last  year, 
farm  turkey  prices  averaged  22.2  cents 
per  pound. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION  UP  17  PERCENT 
EROM  AUGUST  1965:  Production  of  poultry 
meat  during  August  amounted  to  902  mil- 
lion pounds,  ready- to- cook  basis.  This 
was  25  percent  greater  than  July  1966, 
17  percent  greater  than  August  1965  and 
the  largest  monthly  poultry  production 
on  record. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  AUGUST  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  23,038,000  baby  chicks 
during  August,  a  new  production  record 
for  the  month.  The  hatch  exceeded  the 
1965  August  output  by  776,000  chicks. 
August  hatchings  were  composed  of  22, 530, 
000  broilers  and  508, 000  egg- type  chicks, 
as  compared  with  21,731,000  broilers  and 
531,000  egg-type  chicks  a  year  ago. 

The  total  number  of  chicks  hatched 
from  January  through  August  1966  was 
191,425,000,  an  increase  of  3.8  percent 
from  the  184,454,000  produced  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  8- 
months  production  this  year  consisted  of 
185,194,000  broilers--up  4.3  percent 
over  the  hatch  for  the  same  period  in 
1965--and  6,231,000  egg-type  chicks-- 
down  10.4  percent  from  the  total  pro- 
duced from  January  through  August  1965. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  dur- 
ing August  1966  was  258  million,  9  per- 
cent above  the  236  million  in  August 
1965.     The  hatch  of  broiler-type  chicks 


totaled  224  million,  up  8  percent  from 
August  1965  and  the  largest  of  record  for 
the  month.  During  January  through  August 
1966  there  were  1,878  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  produced,  9  percent  above  the 
corresponding  period  in  1965  and  the 
highest  of  record  for  this  period.  The 
number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in  incubators 
on  September  1,  1966  was  11  percent  above 
September  1  last  year. 

There  were  34  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  during  August--up  18  per- 
cent from  August  1965.  All  regions  re- 
corded increases  from  a  year  earlier. 
Increases  were  as  follows:  North 
Atlantic,  7  percent;  East  North  Central 
15  percent;  West  North  Central,  50  per- 
cent; South  Atlantic,  32  percent;  South 
Central  10  percent;  and  West,  18  percent. 
The  hatch  of  egg-type  chicks  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1966  totaled  431  mil- 
lion- -an  increase  of  14  percent  from  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  number  of 
egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  September 
1,  1966  was  up  21  percent  from  September 
1,  1965. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  AUGUST 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  JJ 

1965 

1966  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

17,021 
1,911 
32,511 
2,605 
2J 
2J 
5,741 
2J 

22,262 
1,736 
40,385 
2,779 
2J 
21 
4,985 
2J 

23,038 
1,693 
47,268 
4,293 
2J 
2J 
5,696 
2/ 

184,454 
16,180 
329,213 
26,498 
2/ 
2/ 
47,580 
2/ 

191,425 
18,105 
384,919 
34,056 
2J 
2J 
51,565 
2J 

South  Atlantic  States  2/ 
North  Atlantic  States 
East  North  Central  •  ■ 
West  North  Central  » » 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

77,539 
17,384 
10,331 
7,205 
68,088 
14, 194 

92,940 
18, 187 
10,342 
5,131 
94,752 
14,437 

106,541 
18,714 
10,628 
5,879 
99,180 
16,859 

783,928 
168,075 
104,668 
121,178 
790,686 
132,403 

882,286 
173,674 
115,479 
125,257 
865,600 
145,306 

UNITED  STATES^/ 

194,951 

235,959 

257,961 

2, 102,454 

2,308,930 

JJ  Pre  f  i  m  i  nary .  2J  To  avoid  d  i  sc I os  i  ng  i  nd  iv  i  dua I  opera t i ons- - South  Atlantic  total 
includes  Delaware,   Maryland,   and  West  Virginia.    2/  Includes  Hawaii. 


REPORT  ON  FARM  COSTS  AND  RETURNS: 
Most  of  the  major  types  of  farms  in  24 
U.  S.  areas  had  higher  net  income  last 
year  than  in  1964,  accord i ng  to  a  recent 
USDA  report.  The  report,  by  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service,  details  costs 
and  returns  for  42  kinds  of  commerc  i  a  t 
farms  representat  i  ve  of  specified  types 
in   various   regions.      Net   farm  incomes 


(  exc  I  ud  i  ng  pa  yment  s  of  rent,  mortgage , 
and  interest)  in  1965  increased  on 
nearly  three-  four t  hs  of  the  42  kinds  of 
farms,  declined  on  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  farms,  and  stayed  about  the  same  on 
some  5  percent  of  the  farms.  Both  the 
largest  decline  in  net  farm  income  and 
the  largest  increase  occurred  on  cotton 
farms. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AUGUST  SLAUGHTER  SHOWS  SHARP  INCREASE 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  August  amounted 
to  39,166,000  pounds  live  weight,  up 
4,864,000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a 
month  earlier.  Sizable  increases  in  the 
slaughter  of  hogs  and  cattle  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species,  during 
August  and  July  was  respectively  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle  15,747  and  14,717;  calves 
618  and  778;  hogs  22,785  and  18,988;  and 
sheep  and  lambs  16  and  19. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  August  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,745  million  pounds.  This  was  14  per- 
cent more  than  the  July  1966  total  of 
2,421  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  farms  or  ranches. 

There  were  20,703  million  pounds  of 
red  meat  produced  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1966.  Of  the  January- August 
total.  61.8  percent  was  beef ;  2.8  percent 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


AUGUST 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST 

Species 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous, 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

16.8 
3.8 

.  1 
92.0 

17.4 
2.5 

.2 
105.0 

15,389 
901 

9 

20,056 

15,747 
618 

16 

22,785 

116.9 
17.9 

.6 
824.0 

130.9 
20.9 

.8 
812.0 

110,642 
4,  132 

56 

182,713 

122,308 
5,281 

75 

181,245 

TOTAL 

112.7 

125.1 

36,355 

39,166 

959.4 

964.6 

297,543 

308,909 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mi  1 1 ior 

Lbs. 

UNITED 

STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

2.8 
.6 

1. 1 

5.5 

3.0 
.6 

1.  1 
6.0 

2,773 
152 

106 
1,303 

3,023 
142 

112 
1,417 

21.0 
4.7 

8.6 
49.  1 

22.3 
4.4 

8.4 
45.9 

20,989 
1,084 

854 
11,665 

22,475 
1,041 

863 
11,134 

TOTAL 

10.0 

10.7 

4,334 

4,694 

83.4 

81.0 

34,592 

35,513 

JJ  Includes  s  laugh ter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s laughter. 
Excludes  farm  s laughter.       *  Data  for  1966  not  compa rab I e  with  previous  year  due  to 
change  in  definition  to  include  custom  s laughter ing  in  plants  for  farmers  as  cart 
of  the  commercial  slaughter  estimates. 


veal;  33.4  percent  pork;  and  2.0  percent 
lamb  and  mutton.  January-August  1966 
production  of  beef  totaled  12,798  mil- 
lion pounds,  veal  574  million,  pork 
6,906  million,  and  lamb  and  mutton  425 
million  pounds.  Lard  production  during 
this  period  was  1, 192  million  pounds. 

During  the  eight-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  federally 
inspected  plants  was  5  percent  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1965,  but 
calves  were  down  9  percent,  hogs  down  7 
percent,  and  sheep  and  lambs  down  1  per- 
cent. 

Beef  production  during  August  was 
1,733  million  pounds,  11  percent  more 
than  July  1966.  The  average  live  weight 
of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the  month 
was  996  pounds,  the  same  as  July  1966 
but  20  pounds  more  than  August  1965.  The 
total  commercial  cattle  kill  during 
August  was  3,031,600  head,  11  percent 
more  than  July  1966.  The  August  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  in  federally  in- 
spected plants  was  2,468,600  head,  6 
percent  above  the  number  slaughtered  in 
August  a  year  ago. 
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U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
produced  during  August  1966  was  3,466,- 
000,  a  decline  of  3  percent  from  the 
3,572,000  for  August  1965.  The  hatch  of 
heavy  breed  poults  during  August  was 
2,097,000,  down  13  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Heavy  white  breed  poults,  at 
1,731,000,  were  down  10  percent,  and 
other  heavy  breeds,  at  366,000,  were 
down  26  percent.  Light  breed  poults 
hatched  totaled  1,369,000,  up  18  percent 
from  the  1,164,000  for  August  1965. 


There  were  118,717,000  poults  hatched 
during  January  through  August  1966,  an 
increase  of  10  percent  from  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1965.  The  number  of 
heavy  breed  turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on 
September  1,  1966  was  down  18  percent 
from  September  1,  1965,  while  light 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  September  1, 
1965  up  37  percent.  Heavy  white  breed 
eggs  in  incubators  were  down  15  percent 
and  other  heavy  breed  eggs  were  down  69 
percent  from  the  same  period  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED 


Poults  Hatched 

During  August 

DIVISIONS 

White  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light  Breeds 
U 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

59 
268 
1,085 
187 

41 
275 

35 
227 
885 
270 

47 
267 

36 
32 

111 
49 
37 

228 

26 
19 
0 
51 
24 
246 

95 
300 
1,196 
236 

78 
503 

61 
246 
885 
321 

71 
513 

6 

162 
488 
407 
56 
45 

5 

200 
489 
509 
114 
52 

UNITED  STATES 

1,915 

1,731 

493 

366 

2,408 

2,097 

1, 164 

1,369 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds   include  heavy  wh  i  te- feathered  breeds,   such  as  Broad  white, 
white  Holland,   Empire  white,   Lancaster ,   and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other".     Light  breeds   include  Be  I tsv  i I le , 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm,   and  wild  turkeys.       *  1966  Pre  I  i  mi  nary. 


UNITED  STATES 

STEER  AND  HEIFER  BEEF  PRODUCTION 


MIL.  LB.  1  1  1  

~  sK  1964 

\       /  1963  ^  _ 

800  — V-  


J  1 


J — u 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY 


OCT. 


FEDERALLY  INSPECTED. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 
U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Aug.  15 
1966 

Sep.  15 
1966 

Aug.  15 
1966 

Sep.  15 
1966 

Aug.  15 
1966 

Sep.  15 
1966 

Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs ,  Cwt  

Chicken  ,  All,  Lb  

Eggs,  Doz  

.2117 
1.70 
1.34 

.635 
1.05 
1.03 
22.30 
24.50 
22.70 
.  150 
.395 
J/4.99 

DqIU 

.2117 
1.71 
1.35 

.649 
1.06 
1.09 
22.50 
22.  10 
22.50 
.  142 
.425 
^/5.24 

irs 

.4285 
2.59 
1.59 

.871 
1.29 
1.41 
27.30 
22.80 
27.  00 
.217 
.489 
5.80 

.4310 
2.61 
1.  60 

.876 
1.30 
1.42 
27.40 
23.00 
27.20 
.219 
.492 

Perc 

49 
66 
84 
73 
81 
73 
82 
107 
84 
69 

5/  81 

5/3/88 

en  t 

49 
66 
84 
74 
82 
77 
82 
96 
83 
65 
82 
5/  86 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J . 

5.83 

U  Ef  feet  ive  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months   i  nd  i  cated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J  Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  aft  milk  sold  at  who  I esa I e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
JJ  Revised. 
4J  Preliminary. 

5J  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  33  PERCENT  FROM  1966  CROP 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in 
Vorth  Carolina  is  forecast  at  64,485,000 
bushels,  down  33  percent  from  the  96,460, 
|D00  bushels  produced  last  year.  Yield 
per  acre  is  estimated  at  45  bushels,  down 
25  bushels  from  the  record  yield  realized 
by  growers  in  1965 .  The  1966  corn  crop 
is  expected  to  be  harvested  froml, 433, 000 
acres  which  is  4  percent  above  the  1,378, 
000  acres  of  corn  harvested  for  grain 
last  year. 

Extremely  heavy  rains  in  April  and 
early  May  in  the  Coastal  Plains  resulted 
in  fertilizer  leaching  and  poor  stands. 
Corn  yields  in  this  area  are  far  below 
average.  Severe  drouth  conditions  during 
July  have  cut  yields  tremendously  in 
other  areas. 

At  the  end  of  September  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  corn  crop  had  been 
harvested . 

UNITED  STATES 

The  October  1  forecast  of  4,097 
million  bushels  is  slightly  higher  than  a 
month  ago  and  about  2  percent  below  the 
1965  crop,  The  indicated  average  yield 
at  69.7  bushels  per  acre  is  second  only 
to  the  73,1  bushels  per  acre  in  1965. 

( Con  t  i nued  on  Page  2) 

RECORD  N.  C.  SOYBEAN  CROP  EXPECTED 

Soybean  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  a  record  21,576,000 
bushels.  This  exceeds  the  previous  re- 
cord of  19,845,000  bushels  produced  by 
farmers  last  year  by  nine  percent.  Yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  24  bushels  and  is 
one-half  bushel  below  the  record  yield  of 
24.5  bushels  set  in  1965.  This  year's 
crop  will  be  harvested  from  899,000  acres 
as  compared  to  810, 000  acres  harvested 
for  beans  in  1965. 

( Con t i nued  on  Page  2) 


N.  C.  FLUE-CURED  ESTIMATE  DECLINES 

Based  on  reports  from  producers  and 
warehousemen  as  of  October  1,  production 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  783,200,000  pounds,  down  4 
percent  from  the  September  estimate  but 
13.5  percent  more  than  the  690,050,000 
pounds  produced  last  year. 

Current  expectations  are  below  last 
month' s  in  all  of  the  flue-cured  belts. 
Volume  and  weights  of  marketings  are  less 
than  initially  expected.  The  combined 
flue-cured  estimate  is  12.1  percent  less 
than  the  average  flue-cured  crop  of 
891, 000, 000  pounds  produced  during  the 
1960-64  five-year  period. 

The  outlook  for  the  Middle  and  Old 
belts  (Type  11)  is  for  a  yield  of  1,800 
( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEANUT  ESTIMATE 
5  PERCENT  6EL0W  1965  CROP 

North  Carolina  peanut  production  is 
estimated  at  393,300,000  pounds  which  is 
5  percent  below  the  record  414,675,000 
pounds  produced  by  growers  last  year. 
Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  2,300 
pounds  which  is  125  pounds  below  the  1965 
record.  In  1966  growers  expect  to  har- 
vest peanuts  from  171,000  acres,  un- 
changed from  1965,  but  4, 000  acres  below 
average. 

Weather  conditions  during  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  have  been  favorable  for 
peanut  production,  and  farmers  are  making 
good  progress  with  their  harvest. 

UNITED  STATES 

Peanut  production  is  estimated  at 
2,399  million  pounds,  4  percent  below 
last  year's  record  crop  of  2,503  million 
pounds.  Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
1,680  pounds,  up  9  pounds  from  a  month 
earlier  but  below  last  year' s  record 
yield  of  1,735  pounds  per  acre. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

pounds  per  acre  from  159, 000  acres  for  a 
production  of  286,200,000  pounds.  In  the 
Eastern  Belt  (Type  12)  an  expected  yield 
of  2, 000  pounds  on  199, 000  acres  would 
produce  a  total  of  398, 000, 000  pounds. 
Border  Belt  (Type  13)  yields  also  are 
expected  to  average  2, 000  pounds  per  acre 
for  a  production  of  99,000,000  pounds  on 
49, 500  acres. 

Production  of  burley  tobacco  is 
estimated  at  17,200,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  a  production  of  18,067,000 
pounds  last  year.  This  year's  yield  is 
estimated  at  2,  150  pounds  per  acre  or  120 
pounds  above  last  year' s  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

Total  United  States  flue-cured  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  1,132,413,000 
pounds  or  6.9  percent  more  than  the 
1,058,970,000  pounds  produced  last  year. 
The  national  burley  crop  is  expected  to 
amount  to  543,810,000  pounds  or  7.2  per- 
cent less  than  the  1965  crop  of  586,299, 
000  pounds. 

CORN  (Continued) 

September  weather  conditions  through- 
out the  Nation  generally  favored  corn. 
Frost-free  weather  in  the  major  producing 
States  permitted  grain  to  mature  and 
picking  was  begun  or  well  underway  by 
October  1  in  most  States.  Rain  over  most 
Atlantic  States  was  too  late  to  bring 
improvement  in  yields.  Declines  in  pros- 
pective production  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States  were  more  than 
offset  by  improved  prospects  in  the  North 
Central  and  Western  States. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SWEETPOTATO 
PRODUCTION  DOWN  16  PERCENT 

Production  of  sweet  potatoes  in  North 
Carolina  is  expected  to  be  2,730,000 
cwt. ,  down  16  percent  from  last  year  and 
28,000  cwt.  below  the  1960-64  average. 
Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  130  cwt., 
five  cwt.  below  last  year  but  ten  cwt. 
above  average. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  ideal 
for  digging  and  currently  the  sweetpotato 
harvest  is  in  full  swing  in  the  major 
producing  counties. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  production  of  sweetpotatoes  is 
estimated  at  16,232,000  cwt.,  13  percent 
below  1965  and  about  the  same  as  the 
1960-64  average. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PECAN  PRODUCTION 
OFF  63  PERCENT 

Production  of  pecans  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  1,300,000  pounds, 
down  63  percent  from  the  3,  500,  000  pounds 
produced  last  year.  A  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  49  percent  below  average.  Im-i 
proved  varieties  for  this  year  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  1,100,000  pounds,  down 
61  percent  from  last  year,  and  seedling 
varieties  are  expected  to  amount  to 
200,000  pounds,  down  71  percent  from  the 
1965  crop. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  October  1  forecast  of  pecan  pro- 
duction at  189,800,000  pounds  is  down  24| 
percent  from  last  year' s  crop  and  is  nine 
percent  below  average.  During  the  past; 
month  prospects  improved  in  Louisiana,! 
but  declined  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Oklahoma.! 


N.  C.  SEPTEMBER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  is  estimated  at  137  million  pounds.] 
This  is  three  million  pounds  above  last; 
month  and  one  million  pounds  above  the 
1965  September  milk  production.  The 
1960-64  average  for  September  is  135 ! 
million  pounds.  I 


SOYBEANS  ( Con t inued) 

Frequent  showers  during  the  critica! 
stages  of  blooming  and  fruiting  in  Augusl  1 
and  September  have  been  ideal  for  soybeai  1 
production.  Harvest  of  some  of  the  earli | 
maturing  varieties  of  soybeans  has  jus1  L 
begun,  on  scattered  farms,  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  area. 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybean  production  is  forecast  a1  ■ 
927  million  bushels  based  on  October  3  i 
crop  conditions.     Prospective  productioi  | 
is  1.2  million  bushels  above  last  month. 
Weather  was  generally  favorable  in  soy- 
bean areas  during  September.    The  curreni 
forecast  is  10  percent  above  last  year'  if 
record  and  40  percent  above  average.  Th<| 
expected  yield  is  25.1  bushels,  comparer 
with  24.4  bushels  last  year  and  the  aver- 
age of  24. 0  bushels.     Expected  yields  an 
up  in  the  South  Central  Region  but  dowi; 
from  September  1  in  the  North  Central  an<j 
the  Atlantic  Regions.  I 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1966,  RECORD  LOW  NORTH  CAROLINA  CROP 

Production  of  cotton  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  95,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  This  forecast, 
jased  on  reports  from  growers  and  gin- 
lers  as  of  October  1,  is  unchanged  from 
the  September  1  forecast.  A  crop  of 
195,000  bales  would  be  the  lowest  of 
record  for  North  Carolina  and  it  would 
be  57  percent  below  the  1965  crop  and  69 
percent  below  average. 

Lint  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
285  pounds.  This  is  two  pounds  below 
[last  year' s  yield  and  88  pounds  below 
average. 

Cool-wet  weather  during  September 
hampered  harvesting  operations  and  de- 


Ac  res 

LINT  YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION  2/  (500- lb. 

fori  c  lie 

f  nr 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

GROSS  WEIGHT  BALES) 

fli  nn  i  n ctq 

State 

i  Id  1  V  C  O  U 

1966 

JJ 

1  C\£  f\  OA 

1960-54 

Average 

1965 

1  n  o  a 

1956 
Indi- 
cated 

1960-64 

Average 

1965 

1966 
Indi- 
cated 

Oct.  1, 
1966 

(OOO) 

Pounds 

Thousand  Bales 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

160 

373 

287 

285 

302 

221 

95 

1 

South  Carolina 

305 

394 

484 

472 

457 

495 

300 

63 

Georgia 

405 

403 

467 

397 

555 

563 

335 

131 

Tennessee 

365 

559 

611 

513 

603 

637 

390 

23 

Alabama 

575 

428 

504 

422 

769 

850 

505 

121 

Missouri 

190 

559 

559 

581 

435 

390 

230 

4 

Mississippi 

995 

586 

675 

671 

1,845 

2,017 

1,390 

158 

Arkansas 

860 

539 

572 

580 

1,462 

1,441 

1,040 

19 

Louisiana 

355 

507 

540 

595 

560 

562 

440 

69 

Oklahoma 

430 

275 

319 

290 

352 

369 

260 

* 

Texas 

4,  100 

347 

402 

413 

4,480 

4,665 

3,525 

716 

New  Mexico 

141 

682 

637 

681 

278 

233 

200 

2 

Arizona 

254 

1,026 

1,  108 

1,049 

851 

787 

555 

13 

California 

627 

1,072 

1,116 

1,072 

1,803 

1,690 

1,400 

17 

Other  States  JJ 

31 

410 

362 

363 

43 

36 

23.2 

4 

UNITED  STATES 

9,793 

475 

526 

524 

14,795 

14,956 

10,688 

1,341 

JJ  August  I  estimate.       2J  Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500- lb.  bate 
contains  about  480  net  pounds  of  t  int.       3/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,  Kentucky, 
and  Nevada.       *  Less  than  500  bales. 


layed  the  drying  and  opening  of  bolls. 
As  a  result,  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  crop  had  been  ginned  as  of  October 
1. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cotton  production  for  the  United 
States  is  forecast  at  10,688,000  bales-- 
4,268,000  bales  or  29  percent  below  the 
1965  crop  of  14,956,000  bales.  Bales 
of  cotton  ginned  to  September  1,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was 
1,341,371  compared  with  3,663,000  to 
October  1,  1965.  See  the  table  below 
for  details  of  the  October  1  report. 


N.  C.  SEPTEMBER 

Production  of  eggs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  September  amounted  to  202 
million  eggs,  up  20  million  from  the  182 
million  produced  in  the  same  month  last 
year.     Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age 


EGG  PRODUCTION 

totaled  11,912,000  as  compared  with 
11,380,000  a  year  earlier.  September  egg 
production  this  year  averaged  1,698  eggs 
per  100  layers  as  against  1, 602  during 
the  same  month  in  1965. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL 
VEGETABLES  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1966 

SNAP  BEANS,  Early  Fall:  North 
Carolina  growers  expect  to  produce  15,000 
hundredweight  of  early  fall  snap  beans. 
This  is  1,000  hundredweight  below  last 
year  and  the  1960-64  average.  Growers 
will  harvest  approximately  600  acres, 
the  same  as  1965  but  70  acres  below 
average.  The  yield  is  expected  to  be 
25  cwt.  per  acre,  down  2  cwt.  from  1965 
but  still  1  cwt.  above  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

Early  fall  snap  bean  production  of 
484,000  cwt.,  is  9  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  15  percent  less  than  the 
1960-64  average.  In  New  Jersey, 
recent  rainfall  has  been  beneficial. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  be  completed  about 
mid-October.  Most  of  the  crop  in  Mary- 
land was  too  far  along  for  the  recent 
rains  to  increase  yields  substantially. 
Recent  rains  helped  the  Virginia  crop 
where  harvest  is  about  10  days  later 
than  usual. 

CABBAGE,  Late  Fall  (East):  Acre- 
age of  late  fall  cabbage  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  estimated  at  2,000  acres.  This 
is  200  acres  below  last  year  and  680 
acres  below  the  1960-64  average.  The 
yield  is  expected  to  be  125  cwt.  per 
acre,  down  5  cwt.  from  1965.  Production 
is  forecast  at  250,000  hundredweight, 
down  36,000  hundredweight  from  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  late  fall  cabbage  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  303,000  cwt.,  13  percent  less 
than  1965.  Harvest  in  Virginia  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  about  mid-October.  The 
North  Carolina  crop  has  been  retarded  by 
excessive  rain  in  late  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Harvest  is  expected  to  start  in 
mid-October.  Cutting  in  South  Carolina 
is  expected  to  begin  in  late  October. 

STRAWBERRIES,  1967  Mid-Spring  Crop: 
Strawberry  growers  in  North  Carolina 
expect  to  harvest  2,400  acres  in  1967. 
This  is  the  same  acreage  as  was  har- 
vested in  1966,  but  it  is  400  acres 
above  the  1961-65  average  of  2, 000  acres. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  acreage  in  the  mid-spring  straw- 
berry States  is  placed  at  23,250  acres 
for  1967  compared  with  24, 150  acres  in 
1966. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1966 

CORN  STOCKS:  Stocks  of  old  corn  on 
N.C.  farms  totaled  an  estimated  2,894,000 
bushels  on  October  1,  compared  with 
3,374,000  bushels  last  year  and  3,901,000 
for  the  1960-64  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms  October 
1,  at  540  million  bushels,  were  11  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  601  million  bushels 
a  year  earlier.  Farm  holdings  of  corn 
were  3  percent  less  than  the  5-year  aver- 
age of  557  million  bushels.  About  94 
percent  of  the  Nation'  s  corn  stocks  was 
in  the  North  Central  region. 

WHEAT  STOCKS:  October  1  farm  stocks 
of  wheat  on  N.  C.  farms  were  estimated  at 
2,079,000  bushels,  up  32  percent  from  the 
1,575,000  bushels  on  farms  at  this  time 
last  year 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  all  wheat  on  farms  October 
1  totaled  541  million  bushels,  4  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  but  16  percent  above 
average.  Disappearance  from  farms  during 
the  July-September  quarter  was  886  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  897  million  a 
year  earlier  and  the  average  of  857  mil- 
lion bushels.  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  had  64  percent  of 
total  U.  S.  farm  wheat  stocks. 

OAT  STOCKS:  N.  C.  farmers  held 
stocks  of  oats  estimated  at  4,049,000 
bushels  on  October  1  compared  with 
3,367,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  five- 
year  average  of  3,775,000  bushels. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  oats  on  farms  October  1 
totaled  703,779,000  bushels,  13  percent 
below  farm  holdings  a  year  earlier  and 
17  percent  below  average.  Reflecting  the 
downward  trend  in  oats  production,  the 
current  October  1  stocks  on  farms  are  the 
smallest  since  1936.  October  1  holdings 
were  below  a  year  earlier  in  all  regions. 

SORGHUM  STOCKS:  N.  C.  farm  stocks 
of  oldcrop  sorghums  grains  were  estimated 
on  October  1  at  103,000  bushels.  This  is 
23, 000  bushels  more  than  last  year  and 
four  thousand  bushels  more  than  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

Sorghum  grain  stored  on  farms  Octo- 
ber 1  totaled  52.0  million  bushels,  the 
largest  of  record.  Nebraska  has  38.1 
million  bushels  and  Kansas  6.8  million  to 
account  for  86  percent  of  the  U.S.  total. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER  1966 


September  may  be  divided  in  three 
nearly  equal  parts  for  purposes  of  de- 
scribing North  Carolina  weather.  The 
first  ten  to  twelve  days  were  for  the 
most  part  fair  and  warm,  with  signifi- 
cant rainfall  mostly  confined  to  the 
southeastern  area.  The  next  ten  days 
brought  considerable  cloudiness  and 
frequent  rain  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  remainder  of  the  month  was 
again  predominantly  fair,  with  precip- 
itation light  and  infrequent.  There 
were  several  foggy  mornings  in  each  of 
the  periods,  reaching  at  times  into  all 
general  areas  of  the  State.  The  heaviest 
fog,  however,  was  noted  in  the  mountains. 
Winds  during  September  were  generally 
light,  with  only  a  few  occurrences  of 
locally  damaging  winds  due  to  thunder- 
storms. The  wind  was  predominantly  from 
northerly  directions  during  the  first 
third  of  the  month,  then  mostly  easterly 
and  finally  southwesterly  during  the 
last  ten  days. 

Temperatures  were  not  extreme  during 
any  part  of  September.     In  general  the 


first  few  days  brought  the  warmest 
weather,  with  readings  in  the  nineties 
over  most  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Pied- 
mont areas,  but  only  reaching  the 
eighties  in  the  Mountains.  The  lowest 
temperatures  came  to  different  areas  on 
two  dates  separated  by  one  week,  occur- 
ring either  on  the  17th  or  the  25th;  at 
most  places  lowest  readings  were  in  the 
forties.  Averaged  over  the  month, 
temperatures  were  near  normal. 

Precipitation  was  variable  from 
place  to  place,  as  it  has  been  all  sum- 
mer. Some  places  had  the  wettest  month 
of  the  year  in  September,  while  other 
places  had  one  of  the  driest.  Total 
amounts  ranged  from  less  than  two  inches 
at  one  or  two  points  in  the  interior 
northern  Coastal  Plain,  up  to  near  ten 
inches  at  a  few  points  in  the  Mountain 
district.  Even  so,  this  was  one  of  the 
more  favorably  watered  months  of  a  diffi- 
cult growing  season;  such  crops  as  were 
not  yet  matured  benefited  from  improved 
moisture  conditions. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1966 


Rainfall  data  furnished      Albert  V  Hardy 

By  Dept-   of  Commerce  State  Cfimatologist 

Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 
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FARM  REPORT 


SORGHUM  CROP  18  PERCENT  BELOW  1965 

As  of  October  1  sorghum  production 
in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  1,702, 
000  bushels,  down  18  percent  from  the 
2,064,000  bushels  produced  in  1965.  Yield 
per  acre  of  37  bushels  is  11  bushels  be- 
low the  record  48  bushels  realized  by 
growers  last  year.  The  1966  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  from  46, 000  acres 
which  is  3,000  acres  above  last  year  but 
13,000  acres  below  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  sorghum  grain,  on 
October  1,  estimated  at  a  record  728  mil- 
lion bushels,  is  up  12  million  bushels 
from  a  month  earlier.  This  is  9  percent 
above  last  year  and  35  percent  above 
average.  The  United  States  yield  per 
acre  is  estimated  at  a  record  55.  1  bushels 
per  acre  compared  with  50  0  bushels  last 
year  and  the  average  of  42.4  bushels. 
Many  States  expect  record  high  yields. 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical   Reporting  Service 
Barry  C.    Tre  logan ,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,  Sta-tistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


N.  C.  OCTOBER  1  APPLE  REPORT 

Commercial  apple  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  2,700,000 
bushels,  down  1,500,000  bushels  from  the 
1965  crop.  Weather  conditions  during 
September  were  ideal  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  fruit  and  harvest  of  the  crop. 
Cool  temperatures  at  night  were  very 
favorable  for  good  coloring  of  all  varie- 
ties. Harvest  of  apples  in  the  commer- 
cial area  is  running  about  ten  days  be- 
hind last  year.  As  of  October  1  nearly 
all  of  the  Red  Delicious  variety  and 
about  one-half  of  the  Golden  Delicious 
variety  had  been  picked.  Harvest  of  the 
Stayman  and  Rome  varieties  is  just  get- 
ting underway, 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  apples  in  the  United 
States  is  forecast  at  128, 250, 000  bushels, 
six  percent  below  the  1  965  crop  and 
3,  135,000  bushels  above  the  1  960-64 
average. 


North  Carolina  State  Library 


No.  468 


Raleigh.  N.  C. 


November  8 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PR 
INDEX  DECLINES 


CES  RECEIVED 
10  POINTS 


The  '"All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  declined  10  points 
during  the  month  of  October.  The  current 
index  is  332  compared  with  318  in  Octo- 
ber 1965  and  304  in  October  1964. 

The  "'All  Crops'*  index  of  prices 
received  dropped  11  points  to  357. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  oil  bearing  crops  and 
grains  were  all  down,  while  vegetables 
were  unchanged  and  fruits  were  up  27 
points.  The  drop  in  tobacco  prices  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
the  crops  index.  Tobacco  was  down  20 
points,   cotton  2,   oil  bearing  6,.  and 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  4  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UNCHANGED 
PARITY  RATIO  79 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  declined  4  points  (V/2  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  October  15  to  266 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Lower 
prices  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  wheat  con- 
tributed most  to  the  decline.  Price  in- 
creases for  wholesale  milk,  oranges,  and 
cotton  were  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  7  percent  above  October  1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
remained  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month.     At  337,  the  index  was  5  percent 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


REALIZED  NET  FARM  INCOME 

Dollars  Per  Farm,  1965 


IOII0  Under  2,000 
2,000-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000  &  over 


U.S.  AVERAGE  $4,210 
(48  STATES) 


N.  C.   PRICES  f  Con t  i  nued ) 
grains  3  points. 

The   "Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' '   group  index  was  down  six  points. 
Meat  animals  were  down  14  points,  poultry 
8  points  and  dairy  was  up  4  points. 

In  the  *  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Group*'  the  14  point  decline  in  meat 
animals  was  due  to  hog  prices  declining 
$1.60  per  cwt.  from  $23.30  to  $21.70. 
Beef  cattle  prices  were  up  60  cents  and 
averaged  $19. 10  per  cwt. ,  while  prices 
received  for  calves  were  unchanged  at 
$26.20.  The  eight-point  drop  in  poultry 
was  caused  by  a  1.4  cents  decline  for 
all  chickens  to  12.5  cents  per  pound  and 
a  one  cent  per  dozen  decline  in  egg 
prices  to  45  cents.  Prices  received  for 
turkeys  were  up  one  cent  at  24  cents  per 
pound. 


u.  s.  PRICES  ( Co  nt  i  nued ) 

above  a  year  earlier. 

With  farm  product  prices  off  4 
points,  and  the  Parity  Index  unchanged, 
the  Parity  Ratio  declined  1  point  to  79 
in  October,  2  points  above  a  year 
earlier. 


VEGETABLE  OUTLOOK  -  1967 

Supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
marketing  during  November  and  December 
are  much  smaller  than  the  large  supplies 
of  last  year  and  a  little  below  the 
1960-64  average.  Among  the  major  items, 
supplies  of  celery  are  down  slightly 
from  last  fall,  and  those  of  cabbage, 
lettuce,  and  onions  are  down  substan- 
tially. Carrots  are  the  only  leading 
vegetable  in  larger  supply  this  fall 
than  last.  With  prospective  output  of 
many  items  down,  fall  markets  for  fresh 
vegetables  are  expected  to  be  strong, 
with  prices  averaging  moderately  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Supplies  of  canned  vegetables  for 
the  1966-67  marketing  season  appear  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  season.  The 
pack  was  up  moderately  but  the  carryover 
was  relatively  small.  Total  frozen 
vegetable  supplies  also  are  close  to 
those  of  last  season,  with  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  green  pea  supplies  offsetting 
increases  in  most  other  major  items. 
Markets  for  processed  vegetables  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  strong  during  1966- 
1967.  Prices  for  canned  vegetables 
generally  are  running  about  the  same  or 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Among 
principal  frozen  vegetables,  f.o.b. 
prices  for  sweet  corn  are  under  pressure 
of  large  supplies,  but  prices  for  green 
beans  and  peas  are  up  sharply. 

Potato  supplies  for  fall  and  winter 
marketing  are  about  the  same  as  the 
large  volume  of  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 
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15 

15 

15 

15 

15 
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79 

77 

76 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  C 

Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feed  under 
29%  protein  in  October  were  five  cents 
below  September  at  $4. 15  per  hundred- 
weight. Prices  paid  for  29%  protein  and 
over  held  steady  at  $5.60  per  cwt. 
Prices  paid  for  16%  protein  feed  was 
$4.10  per  cwt.,  18%  was  $4.25,  and  20% 
feed  was  4.50  per  cwt. 

In  the  high  protein  feeds,  cotton- 
seed meal  held  steady  at  $5.50  per  cwt., 
while  soybean  meal  declined  40  cents  to 
$5. 70  per  cwt. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N.  C. 

1  1  c 
U .  o. 

COVMODITY 

UNIT 

Sep.  15 

OCT.  15 

Apt     1  C 
UCT.   1  D 

1966 

1966 

1 966 

Do  I  lars 

Lb. 

.  696 

.667 

.  666 

Bu. 

1  .46 

1 .42 

i  .zy 

Bu. 

1  .75 

1  .76 

l  .  by 

Bu . 

.80 

.79 

•  DO/ 

Barley  

Bu. 

1  .05 

1  .05 

1  .06 

Bu. 

1  .80 

1  .85 

1  .Ub 

Sorghum  Grahns. . . 

Cwt. 

2.25 

2.25 

1 .77 

Bu. 

3.07 

2.89 

2  .78 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.  1  20 

.1 17 

.112 

Lb. 

.232 

.230 

.  2245 

Ton 

63.00 

66.00 

65.90 

Lb. 

.58 

.58 

.485 

HOGS  

Cwt. 

23.30 

21 .70 

21  .20 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

18.50 

19.10 

21  .90 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

26.20 

26.20 

25.70 

Sheep   

Cwt. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.65 

Lambs  

Cwt. 

22.30 

22.00 

22.30 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

1 80 . 00 

180.00 

260.00 

Chickens.  All. . . . 

Lb. 

.139 

.125 

.128 

Com°l.  Broilers.. 

Lb. 

.140 

.125 

.133 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.230 

.240 

.227 

Doz. 

.460 

.450 

.41 1 

MILK  WHLSE.  1] '.  .  . 

Cwt. 

£/6.45 

2/6.65 

5.44 

Retail  3J  

Qt. 

.230 

.230 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

3.00 

3. 00 

1  .92 

SWEETPOTATOES  

Cwt. 

5.30 

5.00 

4.31 

Apples.  Com°l. . . . 

Bu. 

2.15 

2.25 

2.73 

LESPEDEZA  SEED. . . 

Cwt. 

10.40 

Korean  

Cwt. 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

Com.  &  Tenn  

Cwt. 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

Hay.  All  HI  

Ton 

32.40 

30.90 

24.10 

Ton 

42.50 

41 .00 

24.70 

Clover  &  Timothy 

Ton 

35.00 

33.00 

25.00 

LESPEDEZA  HAY.  . . 

Ton 

33.50 

32.00 

24.30 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

23.00 

23.00 

23.80 

Other  

Ton 

28.00 

26.00 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

2J  Pre  liminary. 

2d  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

jjj  The  alt  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HA Y 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

5J  Revised. 


DLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 

All  prices  paid  for  grain  by-prod- 
ucts were  above  last  month.  Bran  prices 
were  up  5  cents  at  $3.60,  middlings  were 
up  10  cents  at  $3.80,  and  corn  meal  was 
up  5  cents  at  $3.75  per  cwt. 

Poultry  feed  prices  paid  were  about 
the  same  as  last  month.  Laying  feed  and 
broiler  grower  were  unchanged  at  $5.10 
and  $5.30  per  cwt.,  respectively,  while 
scratch  grain  was  off  5  cents  at  $4.25. 
The  poultry  ration  was  down  two  cents  at 
$4.07. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  1 lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

4.20 

4 

15 

3 

89 

3. 

90 

16%  Protein  

4.  15 

4 

10 

3 

94 

3. 

96 

18%  Protein  

4.30 

4 

25 

4 

09 

4. 

10 

20%  Protein  

4.50 

4 

50 

4 

33 

1. 

34 

24%  Protein  

4 

64 

4 

66 

29%  &  Over  

5.60 

5 

60 

5 

62 

5. 

49 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

6.  10 

5 

70 

6 

23 

5. 

73 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

5.50 

5 

50 

5 

39 

5. 

31 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

3.55 

3 

60 

3 

46 

3. 

51 

Middlings  

3.70 

3 

80 

3 

59 

3. 

66 

Corn  Meal  

3.  70 

3 

75 

3 

52 

3. 

51 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

5.  10 

5 

10 

4 

75 

4. 

70 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.30 

4 

25 

4 

10 

4. 

10 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

5.30 

§ 

30 

19 

5. 

16 

Poultry  Ration  U . 

4.09 

4 

07 

3 

75 

3. 

68 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  t 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Sep. 

15 
1966 

Oct. 

15 
1966 

Sep. 

15 
1966 

Oct. 

15 
1966 

Sgg-Feed 

11.2 

11.  1 

11.3 

11.2 

Broiler-Feed 

2.6 

2.4 

2.9 

2.  6 

Turkey  Feed 

5.6 

5.9 

5.9 

6.2 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  egual  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broi  lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
hatched  during  September  1966  was  1,885, 
000,  an  increase  of  10  percent  from  the 
1,718,000  hatched  in  September  1965. 
The  hatch  of  heavy  breed  poults  during 
September  was  871, 000,  down  11  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Heavy  white  breed 
poults  hatched  totaled  843,000,  down  8 
percent  and  other  heavy  breeds  totaled 
28,000,  down  59  percent  from  September 
1965.  The  number  of  light  breed  poults 
hatched  was  1,014,000,   an  increase  of  37 


POULT  PRODUCTION 

percent  from  the  738,000  poults  in  Sep- 
tember 1965.  There  were  120,602,000 
poults  hatched  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966,  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  in  1965.  The 
number  of  heavy  breed  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  October  1,  1966  was  up  36 
percent  from  October  1,  1965,  and  the 
number  of  light  breed  eggs  in  incubators 
was  up  9  percent.  Heavy  white  breed 
eggs  in  incubators  were  up  58  percent 
while  other  heavy  breed  eggs  were  down 
39  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


POULTS  HATCHED* 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  SEPTEMBER 

White 

Heavy 

Other 

Heavy 

Total  Heavy 

Light 

DIVISIONS 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

Breeds  JJ 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

9 

2J 

3 

2/ 

12 

2J 

0 

4 

East  North  Central 

67 

JJ 

2 

0 

69 

jy 

129 

218 

West  North  Central 

615 

JJ  577 

6 

0 

621 

JJ  577 

364 

365 

South  Atlantic 

159 

191 

24 

6 

183 

197 

206 

244 

South  Central 

24 

13 

30 

0 

54 

13 

4 

119 

West 

38 

z/ 

3 

2J 

41 

2J 

35 

64 

UNITED  STATES 

912 

843 

68 

28 

980 

871 

738 

1,014 

JJ  Heavy  white  breeds   include  heavy  wh i  te-  feather  breeds,    such  as  Broad  white, 
white  Holland,    Empire  white,    Lancaster,    and  crosses  with  light  white  breeds.  All 
other  heavy  breeds  are  reported  under  "other".     Light  breeds   include  Be  1 1  sv  i 1 1 e , 
Jersey  Buff,   Royal  Palm  and  wild  turkeys.     2J  Con  f  i  dent  i  a  I   to  avoid  disclosing 
ind  iv  idua  I  operations.     J/  East  North  Central  and  West  North  Central  combined  to 
avoid  disci os ing  individual  operations.      *  1 966  preliminary. 

HATCHERY  REPORT,  SEPTEMBER  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  State 
produced  21,  600,  000  chicks  during  Septem- 
ber, a  record  hatch  for  the  month.  The 
output  exceeded  the  hatch  of  18,750,000 
for  September  of  last  year  by  15  percent, 
but  it  was  1,438,000  less  than  the  August 
1966  production  of  23,038,000  chicks. 
The  total  hatch  consisted  of  21,136,000 
broiler-type  chicks  and  464,000  egg-type 
chicks.  Total  hatchings  January  through 
September  amounted  to  213,025,000  for  a 
4.8  percent  gain  over  the  203,204,000 
hatched  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  nine  months'  hatch  consisted  of 
206,330,000  broiler  chicks  and  6,695,000 
egg-type  chicks  for  this  year  as  compared 
with  195,527,000  broiler  and  7,677,000 
egg-type  chicks  for  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  dur- 
ing September  1966  was  247.9  million,  15 
percent  above  the  216.3  million  in  Sep- 


tember 1965.  The  hatch  of  broiler-type 
chicks  totaled  212.4  million,  up  13  per- 
cent from  September  1965  and  the  largest 
of  record  for  the  month.  During  January 
through  September  1966  there  were  2,090.6 
million  broiler-type  chicks  produced,  9 
percent  above  the  corresponding  period 
in  1965  and  the  largest  of  record  for 
these  months.  The  number  of  broiler-type 
eggs  in  incubator  on  October  1,  1966  was 
12  percent  above  October  1,  last  year. 

There  were  35.5  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  during  September - -up  22 
percent  from  September  1965.  All  regions 
recorded  increases  from  a  year  earlier. 
Increases  were  as  follows:  North 
Atlantic  and  West  North  Central,  each  34 
percent;  South  Atlantic,  30 percent"  East 
North  Central,  24  percent;  South  Central 
20  percent  and  West,  8  percent.  The 
hatch  of  egg-type  chicks  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1966  totaled  466.2 
million,  an  increase  of  14  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year. 


U.  S.  HONEY 

The  1966  honey  crop  is  expected  to 
total  285  million  pounds.  This  is  3 
percent  above  both  1965  and  the  1960-64 
average.  Yield  is  expected  to  average 
51.7  pounds  per  colony  compared  with  the 
yield  of  50.0  last  year  and  the  5-year 
average  of  50.4  pounds.  The  estimated 
production  is  based  on  5,510,000  colonies 
on  hand  July  1,  1966,  a  decline  of  1 
percent  from  the  number  of  colonies  of 
1965. 

Although  the  U.  S.  average  yield  is 


REPORT,  1966 

above  average,  it  fluctuated  sharply  by 
regions  and  even  by  States  within 
regions.  The  North  Atlantic  region 
averaged  43.6  pounds  compared  with  35.7 
pounds  in  1965.  Yields  increased  from 
53.8  to  63.7  in  the  East  North  Central 
and  from  78.2  to  89.8  in  the  West  North 
Central.  Yields  declined  from  36.6  to 
32.6  in  the  South  Atlantic  region.  The 
South  Central  region  had  about  the  same 
average  yield  as  in  1965. 


1965  HONEY  PRODUCTION  AND  STOCKS  ON  HAND 
SEPTEMBER  15  FOR  SALE 


COLONIES  Of 

Yield  Per 

Honey 

Honey  For  Sale 

STATE  AND 

Bees 

Colony 

Production 

In  Producers' 

DIVISION 

Hands  on  Sept. 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

15,  1966 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Thousand  Pounds 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

209 

213 

28 

10 

5,852 

2,  130 

639 

South  Carolina 

60 

60 

25 

12 

1,500 

f  720 

158 

Georgia 

200 

200 

38 

22 

7,600 

4,400 

968 

Florida 

294 

294 

55 

72 

16, 170 

21, 168 

3,  175 

Delaware 

5 

5 

30 

30 

150 

150 

75 

Maryland 

33 

31 

28 

30 

924 

930 

512 

Virginia 

126 

116 

27 

18 

3,402 

2,088 

668 

West  Virginia 

97 

89 

19 

14 

1,843 

1,246 

336 

South  Atlantic 

1,024 

1,008 

36.  6 

32.6 

37,441 

32,832 

6,531 

North  Atlantic 

416 

404 

35.  7 

43.  6 

14,832 

17,622 

6,589 

East  North  Central 

911 

886 

53.8 

63.  7 

48,967 

56,421 

24,518 

West  North  Central 

836 

858 

78.2 

89.8 

65,339 

77,046 

21, 785 

South  Central 

1,027 

1,013 

33.7 

33.6 

34,602 

34,073 

11,276 

Western 

1,342 

1,341 

57.2 

50.0 

76, 696 

66,986 

22, 744 

UNITED  STATES 

5,556 

5,510 

50.0 

51.7 

277,877 

284,980 

93,443 

*  Pre  I imi nary 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

DURING  SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  THRU  SEPTEMBER 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  U 

1965 

1966  U 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

15,254 
1,731 
29, 789 
2,542 
ZJ 
ZJ 
4,951 
ZJ 

18, 750 
1,467 

35, 784 
3,  111 

ZJ 
ZJ 
4,822 

ZJ 

21, 600 
1,726 
44, 117 
4,007 
ZJ 
ZJ 
5,313 
2J 

203,204 
17,647 
364,997 
29,609 
ZJ 
ZJ 
52,402 
ZJ 

213,025 
19,831 
429,036 
38,063 
ZJ 
ZJ 
56,878 
ZJ 

South  Atlantic  States  2J 
North  Atlantic  States 
East  North  Central  '  * 
West  North  Central  ' ■ 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

70, 602 
15,889 
9,220 
6,275 
61,498 
13, 190 

82, 692 
16,433 
9,529 
4,883 
88, 107 
14,430 

100,066 
17,948 
10,568 
5,268 
97,822 
16, 112 

866,620 
184,508 
114, 197 
126, 061 
878, 793 
146,833 

982,352 
191,622 
126,047 
130,525 
963,422 
161,418 

ED  STATES  _J/ 

176,874 

216,274 

247,939 

2,318,728 

2,556,869 

JU  Preliminary.  ZJ  To  avoid  disclosing  i nd iv i dua !  opera  t i ons  -  South  Atlantic 
total   includes  Delaware,   Maryland,    and  West  Virgin  ia.     ZJ  Includes  Hawaii. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SEPTEMBER  SLAUGHTER  SHOWS  SEASONAL 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  September 
amounted  to  42,411,000  pounds  live- 
weight,  up  3,245,000  pounds  from  the 
slaughter  of  a  month  earlier.  Sizable 
increases  in  the  slaughter  of  hogs  and 
cattle  were  responsible  for  the  increase. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  live  weight,  by  species, 
during  September  and  August  was  respec- 
tively as  follows:  Cattle  17,237  and 
15,747;  calves  778  and  629;  hogs  24,525 
and  22,785;  and  sheep  and  lambs  20  and 
16. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  September  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,837  million  pounds.  This  was  3  per- 
cent more  than  the  August  1966  total  of 
2,745  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  farms  or  ranches. 

There  were  23,539  million  pounds  of 


NCREASE 

red  meat  produced  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966.  Of  the  January-September 
total,  61.6  percent  was  beef;  2.8  per- 
cent veal;  33.5  percent  pork;  and  2.1 
percent  lamb  and  mutton.  January-Sep- 
tember 1966  production  of  beef  totaled 
14,511  million  pounds,  veal  650  million, 
pork  7,896  million,  and  lamb  and  mutton 
482  million  pounds.  Lard  production 
during  this  period  was  1,358  million 
pounds. 

During  the  nine-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  feder- 
ally inspected  plants  was  4  percent 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  in  1965, 
but  calves  were  down  11  percent,  hogs 
down  5  percent,  and  sheep  and  lambs  down 
1  percent. 

Beef  production  during  September 
was  1,713  million  pounds,  1  percent  less 
than  August  1966.  The  average  live 
weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the 
month  was  996  pounds,  the  same  as  August 
1966  but  18  pounds  more  than  September 
1965.  The  total  commercial  cattle  kill 
during  September  was  2,979,900  head,  2 


percent  less  than  August  1966. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous . 

HeSd 

Thous 

Lbs. 

Thous 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 

18.5 

18.  9 

16,798 

17,237 

135.4 

149.8 

127,440 

139,545 

Calves 

3.8 

2.4 

996 

629 

21.7 

23.3 

5,  128 

5,910 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.2 

10 

20 

.7 

1.0 

66 

95 

Hogs 

105.0 

109.0 

23,310 

24,525 

929.0 

921.0 

206, 023 

205,770 

TOTAL 

127.4 

130.5 

41,114 

42,411 

1086.8 

1095. 1 

338,657 

351,320 

Mi  II  i 'on  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 i on  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.9 

3.0 

2,873 

2,973 

23.9 

25.3 

23,862 

25,448 

Calves 

.7 

.  6 

162 

137 

5.4 

4.9 

1,247 

1,  177 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.2 

120 

117 

9.8 

9.  6 

975 

980 

Hogs 

6.3 

6.8 

1,486 

1,592 

55.4 

52.7 

13, 151 

12,726 

TOTAL 

11.  1 

11.  6 

4,641 

4,819 

94.5 

92.5 

39,235 

40,331 

JJ  Includes  s  laugh ter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  laughter. 
Excludes   farm  s  laughter.       *  Data   for  1966  not  compa  rab  I  e  with  previous  year  due  to 
change  in  definition  to  include  custom  slaughter mg  in  plants  for  farmers  as  part 
of  the  commercial  slaughter  estimates. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  OCTOBER  GRAIN  STOCKS  SHOW  INCREASE 


Stocks  of  all  grains  on  hand  as  of 
October  1  (both  on  and  off  farms)  in 
North  Carolina  showed  an  increase  of  8. 1 
percent  from  those  on  storage  a  year 
earlier.  Corn  stocks  showed  a  decrease 
of  9  percent,  but  this  was  more  than 
offset  by  increases  in  stocks  of  all 
other  grain. 

Stocks  in  thousands  of  bushels  by 
commodities  on  October  1  in  all  storage 
positions  and  the  change  from  a  year 
earlier  were  as  follows:  Wheat  4,544-- 
up  9  percent;  barley  l,882--up  14  per- 
cent; rye  280--up  34  percent;  corn  3,353 
--down  9  percent;  oats  4,9-96--up  18 
percent;  and  sorghum  grain  lll--up  31 
percent.  Fourth  quarter  estimates  of 
soybean  stocks  having  been  moved  forward 
from  October  1  to  September  1  were 
released  last  month. 

UNITED  STATES 

All  wheat  stocks  on  October  1  were 
16  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and 


were  the  lowest  October  1  holdings  since 
1952.  Durum  wheat  holdings  were  20  per- 
cent under  the  level  of  a  year  earlier 
but  13  percent  above  average.  Stocks  of 
the  four  feed  grains  totaled  58  million 
tons--20  percent  below  last  year  and  36 
percent  less  than  average  according  to 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  Stocks  of 
each  of  the  feed  grains  were  below  a 
year  earlier  and  average  with  the  com- 
bined October  1  tonnage,  the  lowest 
since  1954.  Rye  stocks  were  at  the 
highest  October  1  level  since  1955. 
Flaxseed  holdings  were  18  percent  below 
last  year  but  5  percent  above  the  October 
1  average. 

All  wheat  in  storage  on  October  1 
totaled  1,440  million  bushels--the 
smallest  October  1  stocks  since  1952. 
Holdings  were  16  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier  and  31  percent  below  the 
October  1  average.  Most  of  the  decline 
from  last  year  occurred  in  off-farm 
stocks. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN,  OCTOBER  1  * 


Off-Farm  Total 

On-Farm  Total 

Total  All 

Positions 

CROP 

October  1  JJ 

October  1 

October  \2J 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

Thousand  Bushefs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  Grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 

306 
2,598 
857 
262 
37 
5 

459 
2,465 
947 
230 
41 
8 

3,374 
1,575 
3,367 
1,395 
172 
80 

2,894 
2,079 
4,049 
1,652 
239 
103 

3,680 
4, 173 
4,224 
1,657 
209 
85 

3,353 
4,544 
4,996 
1,882 
280 
111 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  Grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 

565,593 
1, 145,702 
138,613 
143,530 
17,822 
518, 093 

326,324 
899,272 
157,661 
141,259 
22,748 
340,587 

604,268 
562,563 
805,591 
257, 198 
18, 191 
48,956 

539,710 
541, 190 
703,779 
247,236 
15,281 
51,981 

1, 169,861 
1,708,265 
944,204 
400,728 
36,013 
567,049 

866,034 
1,440,462 
861,440 
388,495 
38,029 
392,568 

*  Stocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain  are  from  old  crops.  JJ  Includes  stocks  at  Mi  lis, 
El  eva  tors  and  Warehouses ,  term i na I s ,  processors  and  those  owned  by  Commod  i  ty  Credit 
Corporation  which  are  in  bins  and  other  storages  under  C.C.C.  control.  2/  Off-farm 
total  plus   farm  stocks. 


a.  S.  FRUIT  OUTLOOK  -  1967 


The  1967  deciduous  fruit  crop  may 
not  be  greatly  different  from  this 
year' s  above-average  production.  Citrus 
supplies  in  1966-67  are  expected  to  be 
up  sharply  with  the  much  larger  crop  now 
indicated.  According  to  October  1  indi- 
cations, the  1966-67  citrus  crop  will 
set  a  new  record,  exceeding  the  1965-66 


crop  by  26  percent—more  than  50  percent 
above  average. 

Increased  output  of  canned  and 
frozen  citrus  products  is  indicated  for 
1966-67.  Florida  packers'  stocks  of 
canned  and  frozen  orange  items  are 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  those  of 
grapefruit  products  are  larger. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Sep.  15 
1966 

Oct.  15 
1966 

Sep.  15 
1966 

Oct.  15 
1966 

Sep.  15 
1966 

Oct.  15 
1966 

Do  1 1 ars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.2117 

.2245 

.4310 

.4310 

49 

52 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.  71 

1.59 

2.61 

2.  61 

66 

61 

Corn,  Bu  

1.35 

1.29 

1.  60 

1.  60 

84 

81 

Oats,  Bu  

.649 

.  657 

.  876 

.876 

74 

75 

Barley,  Bu  

1.06 

1.06 

1.30 

1.30 

82 

82 

Rye,  Bu  

1.09 

1.  06 

1.42 

1.42 

77 

75 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

22.50 

21.  90 

27.40 

27.40 

82 

80 

Hogs,  Cwt  

22.  10 

21.  20 

23.  00 

23.  00 

96 

92 

Lambs,  Cwt  

22.50 

22.30 

27.20 

27.20 

83 

82 

Chickens,  All,  Lb. . . . 

.  142 

.  128 

.219 

.219 

65 

58 

Eggs,  Doz  

.425 

.411 

.492 

.492 

5/  82 

5/  78 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J 

1/  5.28 

dJ  5.44 

5.83 

5.  83 

3/5/  87 

5/  86 

U  Effective  parity  prices  as   computed  currently  in  months   indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes    then   in  effect. 
2J  Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price   for   the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e   to  plants 

and  dealers. 
2/  Revised. 
4J  Pre  1 1 m i nary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  SHARPLY  FROM  1965  CROP 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  63,052,000 
bushels,  down  35  percent  from  the 
96  ,  460  ,  00  0  bushels  produced  last  year. 
Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  44 
bushels,  down  26  bushels  from  the  record 
yield  realized  by  growers  in  1965.  The 
1966  corn  crop  is  expected  to  be  har- 
vested from  1,433,000  acres  which  is  4 
percent  above  the  1,378,000  acres  of 
corn  harvested  for  grain  last  year. 

Extremely  heavy  rains  in  April  and 
early  May  in  the  Coastal  Plains  resulted 
in  fertilizer  leaching  and  poor  stands. 
Corn  yields  in  this  area  are  far  below 
average.  Severe  drouth  conditions  dur- 
ing July  have  cut  yields  tremendously 
in  other  areas. 

At  the  end  of  October  approximately 
45  percent  of  the  corn  crop  had  been 
harvested.  This  is  about  15  percent 
below  that  harvested  at  this  time  last 
year. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  November  1  estimate  of  4, 130 
million  bushels  is  nearly  one  percent 
above  a  month  earlier.  A  crop  this  size 
is  one  percent  below  1965  output.  The 
indicated  average  yield  of  70.3  bushels 
per  acre  is  second  only  to  the  73.1 
bushels  per  acre  in  1965, 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEANUT  ESTIMATE 
5  PERCENT  BELOW  1965  CROP 

North  Carolina  peanut  production  is 
estimated  at  393,300,000  pounds  which  is 
5  percent  below  the  record  414,675,000 
pounds  produced  by  growers  last  year* 
Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  2,300 
pounds  which  is  125  pounds  below  the 
1965  record.  In  1966  growers  expect  to 
( Cont i nued  on  Page  6) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  ESTIMATE 
BELOW  LAST  MONTH 

Based  on  reports  from  producers  and 
warehousemen  as  of  November  1,  produc- 
tion of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  751,400,000 
pounds.  As  the  marketing  season  draws 
toward  a  close,  total  marketings  are 
falling  short  of  earlier  expectations. 
The  current  estimate,  therefore,  is  31.8 
million  pounds  or  4.1  percent  below  that 
of  October  1=  Present  yield  estimates 
for  flue-cured  types  are  as  follows: 
Type  11,  Middle  and  Old  Belts,  1,725 
pounds;  Type  12,  Eastern  Belt  1,925 
pounds;  and  Border  Belt,  Type  13,  1,900 
pounds.  There  may  be  some  adjustment  in 
these  yields  as  between  belts  when  final 
figures  on  cross-belt  and  cross-state 

( Con f  i  nued  on  Page  2) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION  A  RECORD 

North  Carolina  soybean  farmers  ex- 
pect to  harvest  a  record  21,576,000 
bushels  of  soybeans.  The  production 
forecast  is  1,731,000  bushels  above  the 
19,845,000  bushels  produced  last  year. 
If  the  indicated  production  is  realized 
the  yield  per  acre  will  be  24  bushels. 
The  soybean  harvest  is  well  under  way, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
November,  farmers  had  harvested  about 
20  percent  of  the  crop. 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybean  production  is  estimated  at 
929  million  bushels,  2  million  bushels 
more  than  on  October  1,  10  percent  above 
last  year*  s  record  crop  and  41  percent 
above  average.  The  expected  yield  per 
acre  of  25. 2  bushels  which  equals  the 
record  yield  in  1961,  is  0  8  bushel 
above  last  year  and  1,  2  bushels  above 
average . 


N.  C.  SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
16  PERCENT  BELOW  1965  CROP 

Sweetpotato  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  2,730,000 
hundredweight,  down  510,000  hundred- 
weight from  last  year. 

Based  on  conditions  as  of  November 
1,  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  be  130 
hundredweight.  This  is  5  hundredweight 
below  last  year  and  10  hundredweight 
above  the  1960-64  average. 

Farmers  have  made  good  progress 
with  their  diggings  and  by  November  1 
only  a  small  acreage  remained  to  be 
harvested. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1966  sweetpotato  production  is 
estimated  at  16,178,000  hundredweight, 
14  percent  less  than  last  year  and  near 
average.  Except  for  a  substantial  de- 
cline from  last  month  in  New  Jersey, 
offset  by  an  increase  in  Louisiana,  only 
small  changes  occurred  in  the  individual 
producing  States.  Small  decreases  in 
Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Texas  were  nearly 
offset  by  small  increases  in  Virginia 
and  Tennessee.  Although  vine  growth  in 
New  Jersey  earlier  indicated  a  good 
crop,  yields  were  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions. The  hot  summer  and  wet  fall 
there  contributed  to  the  lower  yields, 
not  apparent  until  harvest  began.  By 
early  November,  harvest  in  all  States 
was  completed  or  near  completion. 


N.  C.  OCTOBER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  is  estimated  at  134  million 
pounds,  3  million  pounds  above  the  Octo- 
ber production  of  1965  and  3  million 
pounds  below  the  September,  1966  total 
of  137  million  pounds.  Pasture  condi- 
tion in  North  Carolina  was  82  percent, 
the  same  as  last  year. 

N.  C.  OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  October  1966  is  estimated  at  214 
million  eggs,  20  million  above  the  same 
month  in  1965.  The  number  of  layers  on 
North  Carolina  farms  during  October  was 
placed  at  12,185,000,  an  increase  of 
533,000  layers  over  October  1965.  Rate 
of  egg  production  during  October  was 
1,755  eggs  per  100  layers  compared  with 
1, 662  a  year  ago. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

movements  are  available.  Little  or  no 
change,  however,  is  immediately  in  pros- 
pect for  estimated  all  flue-cured  yield, 
which  averages  1,844  pounds  per  acre. 
The  estimated  flue-cured  production  is 
61.4  million  pounds  or  8.9  percent  above 
the  1965  production  of  690,050,000 
pounds,  but  it  falls  below  the  1960-64 
five-year  average  by  139.6  million 
pounds. 

Burley  tobacco  yield  prospects, 
estimated  at  2,200  pounds  per  acre,  is 
up  50  pounds  from  last  month'  s  forecast 
and  as  compared  with  a  2, 030-pound  yield 
for  1965.  Total  production  is  estimated 
at  17,600,000  pounds  compared  with  last 
year's  production  of  18,067,000  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

Plue-cured  tobacco  is  estimated 
1, 101  million  pounds--down  about  3  per- 
cent from  October  1.  Marketing  of  the 
crop  is  nearing  completion  and  sales 
indicate  a  smaller  crop  than  expected. 
Brightleaf  production  totaled  1,059 
million  pounds  in  1965  and  averaged 
1,335  million  during  1960-64.  For  the 
present  crop,  an  average  yield  of  1,804 
pounds  per  acre  is  indicated  compared 
with  1, 883  last  year. 

Burley  leaf  is  forecast  at  546  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  586  million 
pounds  in  1965  and  623  million,  the 
average.  Although  extremely  late,  the 
crop  is  expected  to  yield  a  record  high 
average  of  2,258  pounds  per  acre.  Yields 
averaged  2,116  pounds  last  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PECAN  PRODUCTION 
77  PERCENT  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

As  of  November  1  pecan  production 
in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  800,000 
pounds  as  compared  to  3, 500, 000  last 
year  and  the  5-year  average  of  2,560,000 
pounds.  Improved  varieties  are  expected 
to  produce  600,000  pounds  and  seedling 
varieties  200,000  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  Nation9  s  1966  pecan  crop  is 
forecast  at  183.3  million  pounds,  27 
percent  less  than  last  year  and  12  per- 
cent below  average.  Half  of  total  pro- 
duction is  expected  in  improved  varie- 
ties and  half  in  wild  or  seedling 
pecans.  Production  is  expected  to  be 
sharply  below  last  year  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas. 
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COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1966 


Production  of  cotton  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  95, OOO  bales  of 
500  pounds  gross  weight.  This  forecast, 
based  on  reports  from  growers  and  gin- 
ners  as  of  November  1,  is  the  same  as 
the  October  forecast.  If  the  November 
1  forecast  materializes,  a  crop  of  this 
size  would  be  126,000  bales  or  57  per- 
cent below  the  1965 crop  and  the  smallest 
crop  of  record.  The  previous  record 
low  crop  was  produced  in  1866  with 
109, 000  bales. 

Lint  yield  per  harvested  acre  is 
estimated  at  285  pounds.  This  is  two 
pounds  below  the  yield  realized  last 
year  and  88  pounds  below  average. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  first 
half  of  October  were  favorable  for  pick- 
ing cotton.     Rains  along  with  below 


normal  temperatures  during  the  last  half 
of  the  month  slowed  picking  operations. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
34, 964  running  bales  were  ginned  in  the 
State  prior  to  November  1.  This  com- 
pares with  172,762  running  bales  ginned 
to  the  same  date  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  for  the  United  States 
is  forecast  at  10,290,000  bales--398,  000 
bales  below  the  October  1  estimate  and 
4,666,000  bales  or  31.2  percent  less 
than  the  1965  crop  of  14,956,000  bales. 
Ginnings  of  cotton  prior  to  November  1 
were  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  at  5,007,899  running  bales. 


Acres 

LINT 

YIELD 

PER 

PRODUCTION^/  (500-lb. 

Census 

for 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

GROSS 

WEIGHT  BALES) 

Ginnings 

State 

Harvest 

1960-64 

1966 

1960-64 

1966 

to 

1966 

Average 

1965 

Indi- 

Average 

1965 

Indi- 

Nov. 1 

U 

cated 

cated 

1966 

(OOO) 

pounds 

Thousand  Ba  1  es 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

160 

373 

287 

285 

302 

221 

95 

34,964 

South  Carolina 

305 

394 

484 

464 

457 

495 

295 

208, 384 

Georgia 

405 

403 

467 

391 

555 

563 

330 

259,  322 

Tennessee 

365 

559 

611 

513 

603 

637 

390 

210,  894 

Alabama 

575 

428 

504 

401 

769 

850 

480 

341,  995 

Missouri 

190 

559 

559 

531 

435 

390 

210 

93,  404 

Mississippi 

995 

586 

675 

646 

1,845 

2,  017 

1,340 

909, 468 

Arkansas 

860 

539 

572 

544 

1,  462 

1,441 

975 

343, 408 

Louisiana 

355 

507 

540 

608 

560 

562 

450 

298, 483 

Oklahoma 

430 

275 

319 

273 

352 

369 

245 

29,780 

Texas 

4,  100 

347 

402 

400 

4,  480 

4,665 

3,420 

1,220,374 

New  Mexico 

141 

682 

637 

649 

278 

233 

190 

81,  455 

Arizona 

254 

1,  026 

1,  108 

992 

851 

787 

525 

201,  274 

California 

627 

1,072 

1, 116 

1,  014 

1,803 

1,690 

1,  325 

765, 341 

Other  States  _J/ 

31 

410 

362 

305 

43 

36 

19.  5 

9,  353 

UNITED  STATES 

9,793 

475 

526 

504 

14, 795 

14,956 

10, 290 

5,007,899 

JJ  August  I  est  i  mate .       2J  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500-lb.  bale 
contains  about  480  net  pounds  of  lint.       3J  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,  Kentucky, 
and  Nevada. 
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PEANUTS  (Continued) 

harvest  peanuts  from  171,000  acres, 
unchanged  from  1965,  but  4,000  acres 
below  average. 

Weather  conditions  during  late 
summer  and  fall  have  been  favorable  for 
peanut  production.  Harvest  is  running 
behind  last  year' s  rate  as  reports  indi- 
cate about  six-tenths  of  the  crop  had 
been  harvested  by  November  5  compared  to 
nearly  nine-tenths  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Peanut  producers  expect  their  1966 
crop  to  reach  2,444  million  pounds--2 
percent  below  last  year'  s  record  of 
2,503  million  pounds.  Yield  is  forecast 
at  1,712  pounds  per  acre,  slightly  below 
the  l,735pound  yield  obtained  last  year. 

Production  in  the  Virginia -North 
Carolina  area  is  expected  to  total  638 
million  pounds--9  percent  below  last 
year'  s  record.  Although  later  than 
normal,  harvest  is  very  active  in  both 
States.  An  average  yield  of  2,337  pounds 
per  acre  is  anticipated. 


SORGHUM  GRAIN  YIELD  DOWN 
SHARPLY  FROM  1965 

Based  on  reports  from  North  Carolina 
growers  as  of  November  1,  sorghum  grain 
yield  is  estimated  at  37  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  11  bushels  below  the  re- 
cord 48  bushels  per  acre  realized  last 
year  and  4.4  bushels  below  the  1960-64 
average.  If  this  yield  is  realized 
production  will  amount  to  1,702,000 
bushels  from  46,000  acres.  This  is 
362,000  bushels  less  than  was  harvested 
last  year  from  43,000  acres. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  sorghum  grain  is 
forecast  at  731  million  bushels,  up 
slightly  from  last  month's  estimate. 
This  year' s  record  large  crop  is  10  per- 
cent above  last  year  and  36  percent 
above  average.  Yield  per  acre  is  esti- 
mated at  a  record  55.3  bushels  per  acre 
compared  with  50.0  bushels  last  year  and 
42. 4  for  the  five  year  average. 


LATE  FALL  CABBAGE 


Production  of  the  Late  Fall  Cabbage 
in  North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  270,000 
hundredweight.  This  is  6  percent  below 
1965  production  of  286,000  cwt. ,  and  22 
percent  below  the  1960-64  average  of 
344,000  cwt.  The  November  1  expected 
yield  per  acre  was  135  cwt.  and  this  is 
5  cwt.  above  last  year. 

Most  of  the  North  Carolina  crop  is 
in  good  condition,  although  dry  weather 
has  retarded  growth  on  some  of  the  later 
planted  acreage.  In  the  Elizabeth  City 
area  cutting  was  active  the  last  half  of 


October.  Favorable  prices  had  encouraged 
growers  to  cut  a  little  faster  than 
usual.  Nearly  half  of  the  acreage  had 
been  cut  over  one  time  on  November  1. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  late  fall  cabbage  crop  in  the 
United  States,  at  323,000  cwt.,  is  7 
percent  below  1965  and  23  percent  below 
average.  In  Virginia,  harvest  should 
continue  through  January.  Some  of  the 
late  planted  acreage  in  North  Carolina 
was  needing  rain  by  November  1.  About 
half  of  the  acreage  had  been  cut. 


ACREAGE  AND  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE, 
1966  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

CROP  AND 
STATE 

HARVESTED 

For 
Harvest 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

Acres 

Cwt. 

OOO  Cwt. 

CABBAGE  JJ 
Late  Fall 
N.  C. 
Va. 
S.  C. 

2,680 
350 
230 

2,  200 
300 
200 

2,  000 
250 
200 

131 
115 
148 

130 
110 
150 

135 
100 
140 

344 
41 
34 

286 
33 
30 

270 
25 
28 

GROUP  TOTAL 

3,  260 

2,  700 

2,450 

130 

129 

132 

419 

349 

323 

JJ  Includes  processing. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER  1966 


North  Carolina  had  a  variety  of 
weather  in  October,  rangirtg  from  cool 
and  damp  in  the  southern  Mountains  to 
warm  and  dry  on  the  southern  Coast. 
Averaged  for  all  days  and  areas,  the  sky 
was  less  than  half  covered  with  clouds, 
and  the  sun  shone  about  two-thirds  of 
the  daylight  hours.  Thunderstorms  were 
very  rare  during  the  month,  being  re- 
ported mostly  at  coastal  stations;  a  few 
inland  points  had  such  storms  on  the 
1st.  Fog  was  reported  during  a  part  of 
the  day  or  night  on  about  half  the  days 
in  the  Piedmont  area,  less  than  half 
near  the  Coast,  and  more  than  half  in 
the  Mountains.  Winds  averaged  of  rather 
low  speed,  and  the  only  damaging  winds 
reported  occurred  at  a  few  localities 
with  the  thunderstorms  of  the  1st. 

There  were  no  unusual  extremes  of 
either  high  or  low  temperature.  In  most 
areas  the  highest  to  occur  was  somewhere 
in  the  middle  eighties;  many  mountain 
stations  failed  to  reach  eighty  at  any 
time.  The  highest  reading  came  to  dif- 
ferent sections  on  different  dates, 


ranging  from  the  1st  to  the  16th.  The 
coldest  weather  was  below  freezing  in 
Mountains  but  generally  a  little  above 
elsewhere,  and  occurred  at  some  places 
on  or  about  the  21st,  in  other  areas  on 
the  31st.  Averages  for  the  month  were 
from  one  to  four  degrees  below  normal  at 
most  stations,  but  one  or  two  places  on 
the  southern  Coast  averaged  a  little 
above  normal. 

Rainfall  was  scant  over  most  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  but  near  normal  over  the 
Mountains  and  much  of  the  Piedmont.  Some 
Mountain  stations  had  the  greatest 
monthly  rainfall  since  April.  A  24-hour 
period  ending  around  midday  on  the  19th 
accounted  for  nearly  half  the  rain  of 
the  month  over  the  western  half  of  the 
State,  and  except  for  that  period 
weather  was  moderately  dry  even  in  that 
area.  The  number  of  days  with  measur- 
able rain  ranged  in  general  from  five 
to  eleven,  most  of  them  occurring  after 
the  15th. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR,  OCTOBER  1966 


Rainfall  data  furnished 
By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Albert  V.  Hardy 
State  CI  imatol  og  i  st 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLE  REPORT,  NOVEMBER  1,  1966 


Apple  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  2,700,000  bushels,  down 
36  percent  from  the  4,200,000  bushels 
produced  last  year.  As  of  November  1, 
harvest  was  virtually  complete  for  all 
varieties  in  all  areas  of  the  State. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  Nation'  s  apple  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  130.0  million  bushels,  4  per- 
cent less  than  last  year' s  crop  but  4 
percent  above  average.  Most  of  the  one 
percent  increase  from  last  month  is  in 
Washington  and  California.  A  larger 
crop  than  last  year  is  forecast  for  the 
Western  States  but  smaller  crops  for  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  the  forecast 
is  53.0  million  bushels,  down  21  percent 
from  last  year  and  12  percent  below 


average.  Harvest  was  nearly  completed 
in  the  Eastern  States  by  November  1, 
most  States  were  finishing  a  little 
later  than  usual.  Late  varieties  in 
New  York  put  on  good  color  and  sized 
normally.  A  heavy  drop  particularly  of 
the  Rome  and  Stayman  varieties  occurred 
in  New  Jersey  late  in  October,  where 
color  and  quality  of  the  crop  are  good 
but  size  is  somewhat  below  normal. 
Droppage  was  also  a  problem  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  only  Staymans,  Romes  and  a 
few  Yorks  remained  to  be  picked  on  Nov- 
ember 1. 

Production  in  the  Central  States  is 
expected  to  total  25.5  million  bushels, 
12  percent  less  than  last  year  and  2 
percent  below  average.  Harvest  was 
practically  complete  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. 
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Norm  ^arotma 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


COOPERATIVE   CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


NO.  470 


RALEIGH.    N.  C 


DECEMBER    8,  1966 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  17  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  declined  17  points 
during  the  month  of  November.  The  cur- 
rent index  is  315  compared  with  316  in 
November  1965  and  298  in  November  1964. 

The  5 'All  Crops''  index  of  prices 
received  went  down  21  points  to  336. 
Price  declines  for  tobacco  in  November 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  the  crops  index.  Tobacco  was  off  38 
points,  cotton  was  off  three  points,  and 
oil  bearing  crops  were  off  8  points. 
Three  groups,  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  all  advanced  slightly. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  7  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UNCHANGED 
PARITY  RATIO  77 

During  the  month  ended  November  15 
the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
declined  7  points  (3  percent)  to  259 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average.  Contri- 
buting most  to  the  decline  were  lower 
prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  and  oranges. 
Generally  higher  prices  for  commercial 
vegetables  were  partially  offsetting. 
The  index  was  4  percent  above  November 
1965. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  re- 
mained unchanged  from  mid-October.  At 
( Con f  i nued  on  Page  2) 
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N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 


U.  S.  NET  FARM  INCOME 


The  "Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' 1  group  index  was  down  three  points 
at  243.  Meat  animals  were  down  18  points 
while  poultry  and  dairy  advanced  three 
and  one  point  respectively. 

Hog  and  cattle  price  declines  were 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  meat 
animal  index.  Prices  received  for  hogs 
at  $20.30  per  cwt.  was  $1.40  below  Octo- 
ber. Beef  cattle  prices  at  $18.00  was 
$1.10  below  last  month.  Prices  received 
for  calves  were  up  90  cents  at  $27. 10. 
The  three  point  rise  in  the  poultry  index 
was  caused  by  a  half  cent  price  increase 
in  chickens  and  one  cent  increase  in 
turkey  prices. 


U.   S.  PRICES  ( Cont  i  nued ) 

337,  the  index  was  5  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

With  farm  product  prices  off  7 
points,  and  the  Parity  Index  unchanged, 
the  Parity  Ratio  declined  2  points  in 
November  to  77,  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 


Realized  net  farm  income  for  1966 
is  estimated  at  around  $16  billion,  some 
$2  billion  above  1965  and  the  highest 
since  1947.  Farmers  can  look  forward  to 
another  good  year  in  1967.  Although 
realized  net  farm  income  may  not  quite 
match  this  year's  high  level,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  well  above  1965.  With 
increased  off-farm  employment  opportun- 
ities and  the  downtrend  in  the  farm  popu- 
lation, per  capita  disposable  income  of 
farm  people  is  expected  to  continue 
around  the  record  1966  level.  Production 
of  livestock  and  products  in  1967  may 
change  little  from  the  1965  and  1966 
levels.  With  prospects  for  further 
expansion  of  demand,  the  strong  livestock 
situation  is  expected  to  continue  into 
1967.  Utilization  of  crops  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  combined  is  expected 
to  increase  in  1967  and  exceed  1966  out- 
put. Prospects  for  a  further  reduction 
in  grain  stocks  and  a  sharp  cut  in  the 
record  carryover  of  cotton  point  to 
continued  price  strength  for  crops  in 
the  1966-67  marketing  year. 

General  demand  conditions  affecting 
markets  for  farm  products  have  improved 
markedly  during  the  year.  A  further 
gain  is  in  prospect  for  1967,  but  the 
increase  is  not  expected  to  match  the 
large  gains  of  this  year.  A  growing 
population  with  more  income  to  spend 
will  result  in  increased  domestic  demand 
for  food  and  other  farm  products. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

North  Carol ina  Index  Numbers 

332 

315 

316 

298 

286 

357 

336 

339 

324 

308 

Tobacco  

483 

445 

451 

419 

389 

190 

187 

241 

240 

273 

Oil  Bearing  

321 

313 

292 

295 

294 

156 

159 

130 

129 

147 

Commercial  Vegetables  

295 

309 

271 

278 

219 

340 

362 

268 

384 

299 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products... 

246 

243 

236 

208 

210 

333 

315 

330 

240 

245 

176 

179 

173 

166 

169 

Dairy  

270 

271 

245 

241 

241 

United  States   Index  Numbers 

Prices  Received  

266 

259 

249 

234 

241 

Prices  Paid,   Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

337 

337 

322 

313 

311 

Parity  Ratio  

79 

77 

77 

75 

78 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feed  under 
29%  protein  in  November  were  five  cents 
above  the  October  price  at  $4.20  per 
hundredweight.  Prices  paid  for  29% 
protein  and  over  was  down  ten  cents  at 
$5.50  per  cwt.  The  average  price  paid 
for  16%  protein  feed  was  $4.15  per  cwt. , 
18%  was  $4.25,  and  20%  was  $4. 55  per  cwt. 

In  the  high  protein  feeds  cottonseed 
meal  held  steady  at  $5. 50  per  cwt.,  while 
soybean  meal  was  off  ten  cents  per  cwt. 
at  $5.60. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


TOBACCO  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains. . . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

cottonswed  

Wool  

HOGS  

Beef  Cattle  

veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs  

milk  cows  

Chickens .  All. . . . 
Com°l.  Broilers.. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

MILK.  WHLSE.  JJ. . 
RETAIL  3J  

Potatoes  

SWEETPOTATOES  

apples.  Com" i  

Lespedeza  Seed. . . 

Korean   

Kobe  

Com.  &  Tenn  

Sericea  

Hay.  All   

Alfalfa  hay  

Clover  &  Timothy 

Lespedeza  hay. . . 

Peanut  Vine  

Other  


UNIT 


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

qt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


N.  C. 


Oct.  15 
1966 


NOV.  15 
1966 


U.  S. 


NOV.  15 
1966 


Do  I  lars 


.667 

.593 

59  .8 

1  .42 

1  .48 

1  .26 

1  .76 

1  .72 

1  . 60 

.79 

.79 

.663 

1  .05 

1  .08 

1  .06 

1  .85 

1.65 

1  .04 

2.25 

2.35 

1  .81 

2.89 

2.85 

2.80 

.117 

.114 

.112 

.230 

.226 

.2189 

66.00 

64.00 

65.60 

.58 

.57 

.477 

21  .70 

20.30 

19.20 

19.10 

18.00 

20.90 

26.20 

27.10 

25.20 

6.00 

6.00 

6.82 

22.00 

21 .20 

21  .60 

180.00 

170.00 

256.00 

.125 

.130 

.130 

.125 

.130 

.136 

.2^0 

.250 

.238 

.450 

.450 

.416 

5/6.55 

i/6.60 

5.39 

.230 

.230 

.241 

3.00 

3.20 

2.06 

5.00 

5.30 

4.79 

2.25 

2.25 

2.53 

16.90 

11  .80 

13.00 

18.50 

15.00 

30.90 

32.60 

24.50 

41.00 

43.00 

25.20 

33.00 

35.00 

25.20 

32.00 

34.50 

24.70 

23.00 

22.50 

23.70 

26.00 

28.50 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 
and  dealers. 

2J  Preliminary. 

2J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

lJ  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  minor  kinds. 

£j  Revised. 


Most  prices  for  grain  by-products 
were  higher  than  last  month.  Bran 
advanced  ten  cents  per  cwt.  to  $3.70  and 
middlings  were  up  five  cents  at  $3.85. 
Corn  meal  for  feed  held  steady  at  $3.75. 

Poultry  feed  prices  paid  were  mostly 
below  last  month.  Laying  feed  was  down 
ten  cents  per  cwt.  at  $5.00  and  broiler 
grower  was  down  20  cents  at  $5.10  per 
cwt.  Scratch  grain  made  a  five  cents 
advance  in  price  to  $4.30.  The  poultry 
ration  was  down  three  cents  at  $4.04  per 
cwt. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

U. 

S 

citrirn  PET? 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Dot  tars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

4. 

15 

4 

20 

3 

90 

3 

93 

16%  Protein  

4 

10 

4 

15 

3 

96 

3 

98 

18%  Protein  

4. 

25 

4 

25 

4. 

10 

4 

14 

20%  Protein  

4 

50 

4 

55 

4 

34 

4 

34 

24%  Protein  

4 

66 

4 

70 

29%  &  Over  

5. 

60 

5 

50 

5 

49 

5 

44 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

5. 

70 

5 

60 

5. 

73 

5 

56 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

5. 

50 

5 

50 

5 

31 

5 

31 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3. 

60 

3 

70 

3. 

51 

3 

62 

Middlings  

3 

80 

3 

85 

3. 

66 

3 

75 

Corn  Meal  

3. 

75 

3 

75 

3. 

51 

3 

49 

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Feed  

5. 

10 

5 

00 

4. 

70 

4 

68 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4. 

25 

4 

30 

4. 

10 

4 

08 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

5. 

30 

5 

10 

5. 

16 

5 

05 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. 

4. 

07 

4 

04 

3. 

68 

3 

68 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc i a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Egg-Feed 

11.  1 

11.  1 

11.2 

11.3 

Broiler-Feed 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Turkey  Feed 

5.9 

6.2 

6.2 

6.5 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,  one  pound  broilers  and  one 
pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  OCTOBER  1966 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  State 
produced  22,152,000  chicks  during  Octo- 
ber, a  record  hatch  for  the  month.  The 
output  exceeded  the  hatch  of  20,390,000 
for  October  of  last  year  by  8.6  percent, 
and  it  was  552,000  more  than  the  Septem- 
ber 1966  production  of  21, 600, 000  chicks. 
The  total  hatch  consisted  of  21,572,000 
broiler-type  chicks  and  580,000  egg-type 
chicks.  Total  hatchings  January  through 
October  amounted  to  235,177,000  for  a 
5.2  percent  gain  over  the  223,594,000 
hatched  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  ten  months'  hatch  consisted  of  227, - 
902,000  broiler  chicks  and  7, 275, 000  egg- 
type  chicks  for  this  year  as  compared 
with  215,381,000  broiler  and  8,213,000 
egg-type  chicks  for  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Chick  production  by  hatcheries  dur- 
ing October  1966  was  257.1  million,  15 
percent  above  the  224.0  million  in  Octo- 
ber 1965.  The  hatch  of  broiler-type 
chicks  totaled  219.4  million,  up  12 
percent  from  October  1965  and  the  largest 


of  record  for  the  month.  During  January 
through  October  1966  there  were  2,310.1 
million  broiler-type  chicks  produced,  10 
percent  above  the  corresponding  period 
in  1965  and  the  largest  of  record  for 
these  months.  The  number  of  broiler- 
type  eggs  in  incubator  on  November  1, 
1966  was  7  percent  above  November  1  last 
year. 

There  were  37.6  million  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  during  October--up  34 
percent  from  October  1965.  All  regions 
recorded  increases  from  a  year  earlier. 
Increases  were  as  follows:  South 
Atlantic,  57  percent;  East  North  Central 
and  South  Central,  35  percent  each;  West 
North  Central,  32  percent;  West,  30 
percent,  and  North  Atlantic,  16  percent. 
The  hatch  of  egg-type  chicks  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1966  totaled  503.8 
million--an  increase  of  16  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  number 
of  egg-type  eggs  in  incubator  on  November 
1,  1966  was  29  percent  above  November  1, 
1965. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


DURING  OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THRU  OCTOBER 

STATE  AND 
DIVISION 

Average 
1960-64 

1965 

1966  U 

1965 

1966  JJ 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

15,388 
1,844 
30,591 
2,735 
ZJ 
ZJ 
4,912 
ZJ 

20,390 
1,415 
37,998 
3,258 
ZJ 
ZJ 
5,  133 
ZJ 

22,152 
1,830 
44,427 
4,S63 
ZJ 
ZJ 
5,158 
ZJ 

223,594 
19,062 
402,995 
32,867 
ZJ 
ZJ 
57,535 
ZJ 

235, 177 
21, 661 
473,463 
42, 726 
ZJ 
ZJ 
62,036 
ZJ 

South  Atlantic  States  ZJ 
North  Atlantic  States 
East  North  Central  " 
West  North  Central  ' ' 
South  Central  States 
Western  States 

72,260 
16,440 
8,876 
6,  164 
J5,031 
13,830 

88,591 
16,901 
8,737 
5,056 
89,924 
14,603 

102,970 
18,469 
10,150 
5,446 

102,822 
17,058 

955,211 
201,409 
122,934 
131, 117 
968,717 
161,436 

1,085,322 
210,091 
136, 197 
135,971 

1,066,244 
178,476 

UNITED  STATES  3J 

182,806 

223,996 

257,066 

2,542, 724 

2,813,935 

JJ  Pre  I i m i nary.  ZJ  To  avoid  disc  tos  ing  i nd iv  i dua  f  opera  f  i  ons  -  South  Atlantic 
total  includes  Delaware,   Mary I and ,   and  West  Virginia.     ZJ  Includes  Hawaii. 


Cash  receipts  from  ma  rket  i  ngs  of 
livestock  in  January  through  September 
of  this  year  rose  to  $18.3  billion,  over 
16  percent  above  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Livestock  prices  were  15  per- 
cent higher,  despite  nearly  2  percent 
larger  market  i  ngs .  Market  i  ngs  have  been 
lower   for  hogs   and  milk   so    far  this 


year.  Cash  receipts  from  market s ngs  of 
crops  the  first  9  months  this  year 
totaled  $10.8  bill  ion,  up  5  percent  from 
the  same  period  in  1965.  Crop  prices 
averaged  only  slightly  higher,  while 
marketings  have  been  running  3  percent 
larger.  Direct  Government  payments  to 
producers  this  year  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 1965  by  more   than  one-  third. 


FOOD  SUPPLIES  &  CONSUMPTION 

The  outlook  for  1967  points  to  a 
small  overall  increase  in  per  capita 
civilian  food  consumption.  The  increase 
is  due  to  a  rather  large  increase  for 
crop  products.  Within  the  animal  prod- 
ucts group,  a  significant  decline  is 
likely  in  beef  consumption  but  increases 
are  likely  for  pork  and  poultry  meat. 
Little  change  is  likely  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Among  the  crops,  increased  con- 
sumption is  likely  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
potatoes,  and  vegetable  oils. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  red  meat 
is  totaling  about  168  pounds  in  1966, 
about  a  pound  more  than  in  1965.  Poultry 
meat  consumption  is  rising  about  3  pounds 
this  year  to  about  43&  pounds  per  capita. 
Continued  gains  in  poultry  meat  consump- 
tion in  1967  may  largely  of fset  a  decline 
in  red  meat. 


POULT  PRODUCTION 

The  number  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
hatched  during  October  1966  was  2,360,- 
000,  an  increase  of  38  percent  from  the 
1,704,000  hatched  in  October  1965.  There 
were  122,962,000  poults  hatched  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1966,  an  increase 
of  10  percent  from  the  same  period  in 
1965.  The  number  of  turkey  eggs  of  all 
breeds  in  incubator  on  November  1,  1966 
at  3,660,000  is  up  18  percent  from 
November  1,  1965. 


FARM-RETAIL  SPREADS  FOR 
FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  retail  cost  of  the  farm  food 
market  basket  will  average  about  6  per- 
cent higher  in  1966  than  in  1965,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  estimates,  mainly 
because  of  higher  retail  prices  for  meat 
products,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and 
eggs.  The  retail  cost  of  the  other  prod- 
uct groups  will  also  be  up. 

This  year  the  spread  between  the 
retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the  market 
basket  of  farm-originated  foods  will 
average  3  to  4  percent  wider  than  in 
1965.  This  will  be  the  largest  increase 
since  1958,  when  it  increased  5  percent. 
Spreads  will  be  wider  for  all  product 
groups  except  dairy  products.  Percentage 
increases  have  been  largest  for  meat 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Oper- 
ating costs  probably  have  increased  more 
in  1966  than  in  other  recent  years. 

Farmers  will  receive  an  average  of 
40  or  41  cents  of  the  dollar  consumer's 
spend  in  retail  food  stores  for  farm- 
originated  foods  this  year--the  largest 
annual  share  since  1958. 

Farm  assets  on  January  1 ,  1967,  are 
expected  to  climb  to  $273  biff  ion,  about 
$18  biff  ion  higher  than  a  year  earfier. 
The  farm  debt  at  so  has  grown  by  record 
amounts  this  year-- it  is  up  an  estimated 
$4  biff  ion  for  1966  as  a  whofe.  Strong 
farm  prices  and  favorab le  income  pros- 
pects in  1966  increased  both  short- and 
fong- term  borrowing. 


POULTS  HATCHED  * 


DIVISIONS 

Poults  Hatched  During  October 

White  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Other  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Total  Heavy 
Breeds  JJ 

Light  Breeds 
JJ 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

0 

102 
259 
150 
40 
93 

Zf 
ZJ 
Z/d/195 
332 
64 

ZJ 

2 
3 
0 

123 
52 
0 

Th  ol 

ZJ 

0 

0 
55 
166 
ZJ 

sands 
2 

105 

259 
273 
92 
93 

ZJ 

ZJ 
J/4/  195 
387 
230 

ZJ 

0 

102 
422 
310 
17 
29 

33 
194 
4J  635 
293 
78 
67 

UNITED  STATES 

644 

.4/809 

180 

251 

824 

4J  1,060 

880 

4/  1,300 

individual  operations.     jj  l.n.l.    ana  w.n.l.    combined  to  avoid  disclosing 
opera t ions .    £J  Beg  inn  ing  with  the  week  ending  October  15,    1966,    a  shift  in  re- 
porting Heavy  white  breeds  and  Light  breeds  was  made.      The  sum  of  the  Heavy  white 
breeds  and  fight  breeds  is  comparabfe. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  OCTOBER  SLAUGHTER  SHOWS  DECREASE 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  October  amounted 
to  40,713,000  pounds  liveweight,  off 
1,698,000  pounds  from  the  slaughter  of  a 
month  earlier.  Sizable  decreases  in  the 
slaughter  of  all  species  except  hogs 
were  responsible  for  the  decrease. 

Slaughter  for  the  State  in  thousands 
of  pounds  liveweight,  by  species,  during 
October  and  September  was  respectively 
as  follows:  Cattle  15,732  and  17,237; 
calves  442  and  778;  hogs  24,530  and  24,- 
525;  and  sheep  and  lambs  9  and  2  0. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
during  October  in  the  48  States  totaled 
2,824  million  pounds.  This  was  slightly 
less  than  the  September  1966  total  of 
2,837  million  pounds.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  commercial 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  farms  or  ranches. 

There  were  26,364  million  pounds  of 


red  meat  produced  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1966.  Of  the  January-October 
total,  61.3  percent  was  beef;  2  8  per- 
cent veal;  33.9  percent  pork;  and  2.0 
percent  lamb  and  mutton.  January-Octo- 
ber 1966  production  of  beef  totaled 
16,175  million  pounds,  veal  726  million, 
and  lamb  and  mutton  538  million  pounds. 
Lard  production  during  this  period  was 
1,533  million  pounds. 

During  the  ten-month  period,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  feder- 
ally inspected  plants  was  4  percent 
greater  than  in  the  sam^  period  in  1965, 
but  calves  were  down  1 2  percent,  hogs 
down  4  percent,  and  sheep  and  lambs  down 
1  percent. 

Beef  production  during  October  was 
1,664  million  pounds,  3  percent  less 
than  September  1966.  The  average  live 
weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the 
month  was  1,006  pounds,  up  ten  pounds 
from  September  1966  and  20  pounds  more 
than  October  1965.  The  total  commercial 
cattle  kill  during  October  was  2,874,300 
head,  4  percent  less  than  September  1966. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

1965 

1966* 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 

17.8 

17.5 

16,465 

15,732 

153.2 

167.3 

143,905 

155,277 

Calves 

2.7 

1.7 

710 

442 

24.4 

25.0 

5,838 

6,352 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.1 

10 

9 

.8 

1.  1 

76 

104 

Hogs 

96.5 

110.  0 

21, 712 

24,530 

1,025.5 

1,031.0 

227, 735 

230,300 

TOTAL 

117.  1 

129.3 

38,897 

40,713 

1,203.9 

1,224.4 

377,554 

392,033 

Million  Head 

Mil  lion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.9 

2.9 

2,854 

2,895 

26.8 

28.  1 

26,716 

28,343 

Calves 

.  7 

.6 

159 

137 

6.  1 

5.5 

1,406 

1,314 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.  1 

116 

115 

11.0 

10.  7 

1,090 

1,096 

Hogs 

6.3 

6.9 

1,495 

1,  658 

61.7 

59.6 

14,647 

14,384 

TOTAL 

11.  1 

11.5 

4,  624 

4,805 

105.  6 

103.9 

43,859 

45, 137 

JJ  Includes  s laugh ter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s laughter. 
Excludes   farm  s laughter.      *  Data   for  1966  not  comparab I e  with  previous  year  due  to 
change  in  definition   to  include  custom  s  laughter ing  in  plants  for  farmers  as  part 
yf  the  commercial  s  I 'a  ugh ter  estimates. 
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U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

CATTLE:  The  apparent  shift  in 
cattlemen's  thinking--from  reducing  the 
size  of  their  herds  to  expanding  their 
operations- -will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  cattle  marketings  and  prices 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Cattlemen  began  sending  consider- 
ably more  cattle  to  slaughter  after 
cattle  prices  dropped  in  1963  and  1964. 
Slaughter  rose  31  percent  between  1962 
and  1965,  including  increases  of  56 
percent  in  cow  slaughter  and  37  percent 
in  heifer  slaughter.  The  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms  declined  from 
107.2  million  head  on  January  1,  1965, 
to  106.6  million  head  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  A  further  decline  of  llA 
to  2  percent  is  expected  in  the  figures 
for  January  1,  1967. 

Cattle  prices  rose  in  1965,  and  are 
averaging  higher  again  this  year.  Higher 
prices,  plus  a  favorable  outlook  for 
cattle  and  calf  prices  for  the  next 
several  years,  are  expected  to  encourage 
cattlemen  to  expand  herds.  Furthermore, 
the  improved  dairy  situation  this  year 
is  likely  to  slow  the  rate  of  liquidation 
that  has  been  occurring  in  dairy  herds. 
Cow  and  calf  slaughter  are  running  below 
a  year  earlier,  and  the  increase  in 
heifer  slaughter  over  1965  levels  is 
diminishing.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
cattle  producers  are  now  taking  steps  to 
increase  breeding  herds.  The  inventory 
downswing  is  expected  to  be  slowed  or 
halted  next  year,  preparatory  to  later 
expansion.  This  shift  toward  smaller 
cow  and  heifer  slaughter  in  1966  will 
become  more  pronounced  as  the  expansion 
gets  under  way. 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  next  year.  As  cattlemen 
expand  their  herds,  beef  and  veal  produc- 
tion likely  will  decline  for  the  first 
time  since  1958,  except  in  1962  when 
production  was  almost  as  large  as  the 
year  before.  In  addition,  it  may  take 
several  years  before  the  expansion  in 
herds  is  reflected  in  increased  beef 
supplies.  Thus,  smaller  supplies  of 
beef  are  in  prospect  for  the  next  several 
years,  barring  widespread  drought  condi- 
tions. 

Farm  produc  t  i on  expenses  tfr i s  year 
are  expected  to  total  about  $33  biff  ion. 
A  10  percent  expected  increase  in  real- 
ized gross  farm  income  from  last  year, 
with  production  expenses   estimated  8 


SITUATION  OUTLOOK  -  1967 

HOGS  -  EXPANSION  IN  PRODUCTION  TO 
CONTINUE- -LOWER  PRICES  IN  1967:  Hog 
producers  are  expected  to  continue  the 
current  expansion  in  production  which 
began  late  in  1965.  However,  the  rate 
of  increase  over  year-earlier  levels  has 
moderated,  and  is  expected  to  continue 
below  the  10  percent  increase  of  Decem- 
ber-May 1966.  The  June-August  pig  crop 
was  7 percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  September-November  farrowings  are 
expected  to  be  about  6  percent  above  in 
10  Corn  Belt  States.  The  increase  in 
sows  farrowing  outside  the  Corn  Belt  will 
probably  be  larger  than  in  the  10  States, 
making  total  U.S.  expansion  somewhat 
larger  than  the  10-State  data  indicate. 

Although  hog  prices  next  year  will 
go  below  1966  levels,  they  are  expected 
to  be  at  a  level  that  will  encourage 
further  production  increases.  The  hog- 
corn  ratio  is  expected  to  average  around 
16-17  this  fall  and  winter,  but  will 
likely  rise  above  this  level  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1967  when  hog  prices 
rise  seasonally.  The  slower  rate  of 
increase  may  result  in  extending  the 
expansion  phase  beyond  the  2  year  average 
of  recent  expansion  periods.  Reduced 
beef  production  and  higher  cattle  prices 
in  the  next  few  years  will  lend  strength 
to  hog  prices  and  tend  to  raise  the  hog- 
corn  ratio.  The  lower  ratio  this  fall 
is  a  factor  tempering  the  increases  in 
spring  farrowings.  However,  a  rise  in 
the  ratio  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1967  will  likely  stimulate  a  continuation 
of  the  expansion  through  the  fall  of  1967 
and  into  1968. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS:  Little  change  in 
sheep  and  lamb  numbers  is  expected  this 
year.  The  1  percent  drop  in  the  1966 
lamb  crop  is  being  offset  by  a  2  percent 
decline  in  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter. 
Also,  it  appears  likely  that  the  sheep 
and  lamb  inventory  will  remain  relatively 
stable  during  the  next  few  years.  A 
general  build  up  is  not  anticipated  and 
restocking  that  does  occur  likely  will 
be  limited  largely  to  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States.  Declines  in  the 
Native  States  are  likely  to  be  largely 
offsetting. 

percent  higher,  is  expect ed  to  yield  a 
13  percent  larger  realized  net  farm  in- 
come for  the  year.  Rea  I  i  zed  net  farm 
income  for  1966  may  exceed  $16  billion. 
This  year  will  be  the  second  highest  on 
record,    exceeded  only  by  1947. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

U 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OP  PARITY 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Do  1 lars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.2245 

.2189 

.4310 

.4310 

52 

51 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.59 

1.  60 

2.61 

2.  61 

61 

61 

Corn,  Bu  

1.29 

1.26 

1.60 

1.  60 

81 

79 

Oats,  Bu  

.  657 

.663 

.876 

.876 

75 

76 

Barley,  Bu  

1.06 

1.06 

1.30 

1.30 

82 

82 

Rye,  Bu  

1.06 

1.  04 

1.42 

1.42 

75 

73 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

21.90 

20.90 

27.40 

27.40 

80 

76 

Hogs,  Cwt  

21.20 

19.20 

23.00 

23.00 

92 

83 

Lambs,  Cwt  

22.30 

21.60 

27.20 

27.20 

82 

79 

Chickens,  All,  Lb  

.  128 

.  130 

.219 

.219 

58 

59 

Eggs,  Doz  

.411 

.416 

.492 

.492 

V  78 

5J  79 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  £/. 

^2/5.40 

^/5.39 

5.83 

5.83 

hJ  86 

51  85 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months   indicated  using  bas-e 
period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect.  f 

2J  Est  i  mated  average  prire  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plJnts 
and  dealers. 

JJ  Revised. 

AJ  Pre  I imi nary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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